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PUBLISHERS NOTE. 


The non-appearance last year of DRAMATIC NOTES was due to 
the fact that the artist who had arranged to draw the varvous 
sketches fatled to complete his task. It has now been found pos- 
stble to obtain, without the assistance of the draughtsman, portraits 
of the principal performers who have appeared on the London 
stage during the years 1883 and 1884. These character sketches 
well, ct ts hoped, prove interesting to the playgoer of the present, 
and valuable to the student of the stage tn the future. Wath the 
double number here presented, DRAMATIC NOTES completes tts 
stxth yearly record of all important new plays produced, and all 
memorable revivals, in London. Henceforward, the publication 
wil be tssued early in each year. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


- ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 


Is the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the teeth. Health depends 

in a great measure upon the soundness of the teeth and their freedom from decay, 
and all dentists allow that neither washes nor pastes 
can possibly be as efficacious for polishing the teeth 
and keeping them sound and white as a pure and 
non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowzanps’ Oponto 
has always proved itself to be. It can be sent by 
post on receipt of 2s. 11d, in stamps. 


ROWLANDS’ 
EUKONIA 


Is a beautifully pure, delicate, and fragrant Toilet 

Powder, and has lately been much improved. Each 

box has inside the lid a certificate of purity from 

Dr. Redwood, Ph.D., F.C.8., &c. Sold in three tints—white, rose, and cream, 
2s. 6d. per box. It can be sent by post on receipt of 2s. 8d. in stamps. 

Ask any Chemist or Hairdresser for Rowlands’ Articles, of 20, Hatton Garden, 

London, and avoid spurious worthless imitations under the same or similar names. 
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SIR JOHN BEN} eitcmanakiy; with hapless polch, alttight 
NETT we anship, with keyless action, air-! 
“Offers his Choice and Valuable Stock of GoLp aNXD GOLD cae ad mapeeneeenanie 
SILVER Key WATCHES PRICES. 
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1883. 


JANUARY. 
Caste at the Haymarket.— Zhe Comedy of Errors at the Strand.— Olivette at the Avenue. 


THE most important of the three revivals which were the chief 
events on the London stage in January, 1883, was that of the 
late T. W. Robertson’s 

comedy, Cas?¢e, which took 

place on the 2oth, at the 

Haymarket Theatre. It 

may be notéd that this 

piece was first. presented 

at the Prince of Wales’s 

Theatre on Saturday, 

April 6, 1867. The play 

is too well known for a 

reference to the plot to 

be necessary here. In the 

Haymarket revival, Mr. 

Bancroft resumed his ori- 

ginal character of Captain 

Hawtree, a part in which 

he is inimitable, and Mrs. 

Bancroft was again the 

sprightly Polly Eccles. 

Mr. Conway acted with 

considerable care as 

George D’Alroy, but his 

performance lacked the 

requisite earnestness. A Hg ea nag 

welcome surprise came (Caste.) 

to the many admirers of 

that excellent actress, Mrs. Stirling, who essayed, for the first 
time in her career, the 7é/e of the Marquise de Saint-Maur. Her _ 
acting was one of the most perfect impersonations that has been 
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witnessed on the stage. The Marquise, as played by her, became 
a gentle old lady, who demanded respect and affection by her 
winning manner, instead of the arrogant person who had been 
presented in former representations of the play. Mr. David 
James appeared for the first time as Eccles, in which character 
he had to stand the inevitable comparison with the lamented 
George Honey. Although his impersonation was admirable in 
most respects, Mr. James gave, to my thinking, a little too much 
comedy to the character of the besotted father. Esther was 
acted by Miss Gerard, who was particularly successful in ren- 
dering the pathos of the part. Mr. John Hare’s original character 
of Sam Gerridge was taken by Mr. C. Brookfield, who was not 
well suited. The final performance of Cas¢e under the manage- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft was given on April 13, when 
Mr. Hare resumed, for the occasion, the part of Gerridge. — 

M. Audran’s opera, Ol:vette, was reproduced at the Avenue 
Theatre on January 13. It was first brought out at the Strand 
Theatre on September 18, 1880, when it immediately secured a 
success. It may be remembered that in the original cast of 
Oltvette were Miss Florence St. John, Miss Violet Cameron, 
Miss Emily Duncan, Mr. Knight Aston, and Mr. H. Ashley. 
In the revival, Miss St. John and Mr. Ashley resumed their 
old parts of Olivette and the Duc des Ifs respectively ; M. Marius 
appeared as Captain de Merrimac, Mr. H. Bracy sang capitally 
as Valentine, and Miss Minnie Byron was the Bathilde. 

« An interesting revival took place at the Strand Theatre on 
the 18th of this month, when Mr. John S. Clarke introduced a 
new acting version of Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors. This 
ingenious farce was cleverly packed into the smallest possible 
compass, and, as a consequence, laughter followed it from one 
end to the other. The editing and rearrangement of the play 
were done with reverent hands; and by a skilful arrangement of 
scene the audience were enabled to see both the interior and 
exterior of the house of Antipholus of Ephesus, and Mr. Lewis 
Wingfield, availing himself of all the poetical license to which 
he jwas entitled, made the stage brilliant with colour and 
interesting ‘with design. The necessary curtailment no doubt 
robbed the play of much of its real significance. It became a’ 
farce pure and simple. There was, therefore, but scant oppor- 
tunity for Mr. Clarke to display more than his accustomed 
brightness, his inimitable quaintness of utterance, and his 
consummate drollery. His companion in humour was Mr. 
Harry Paulton, who did his utmost to divest himself of his 
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nature. But he did not really resemble Mr. Clarke in face, 
voice, or manner. The one was nervous and spasmodic, the 
other solemn and dry. But, after all, precise physical resem- 
blance is almost impossible to obtain on the stage. Better no 
real likeness between the Dromios than no Comedy of Errors. 
Mr. F. Charles made a capital and spirited Antipholus of 
Ephesus, his double being Mr. G. L. Gordon. A most inter- 
esting reappearance was that of Miss H. Lindley, who played 
Adriana in that refined and graceful tone that is so very 
welcome. Many playgoers will remember Miss Lindley in the 
Buckstone and Sothern days at the Haymarket. 





II. 
MARCH. 


Blue Beard.—The Royal General Theatrical Fund.—Storm Beaten.—A Great Catch. 
—TZhe Rector.—Cymbia.—Lurette.—Bondage.—Death of Edward Saker. 

Passing over the 
month of February, dur- 
ing which no theatrical 
event of special note took 
place, we come to the first 
production of March. This 
was at the Gaiety Theatre, 
on the 12th, when a new 
three-act burlesque dra- 
ma, written by Mr. F. C. 
Burnand, was brought 
out. The new burlesque, 
entitled Blue Beard ; or, 
the Hazard of the Dye, 
proved a remarkable ad- 
vance on pieces of its 
class. There was some 
attempt at real fun in it, 
and the dialogue con- 
tained considerable lite- 
rary merit. Mr. Burnand 
made his Blue Beard a 
dashing young fellow, 
who keeps the famous 
blue tuft of hair by means of dyeing it. When the blue 


Miss KATE VAUGHAN. 
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chamber is entered nothing is discovered beyond hair-dyes 
and other preparations for retaining the necessary blue in the 
family. The heroine is Lili, a simple country maiden trans- 
formed into a grand lady with silks and satins, which she 
heartily despises, In Petipois we have the reprobate father, 
and Anne is Lili’s sister. Needless to say that Blue Beard was 
impersonated by Miss Farren, who is to be commended for 
making a success out of a part which was rather heavy for her. 
Miss Kate Vaughan was very charming as Lili, and Mr. Edward 
Terry excruciatingly funny as Petipois. Miss Constance 
Gilchrist as Anne was pleasing, and she danced gracefully. 
Mr. Henley gave an imitation of a popular actor, and Miss 
Phyllis Broughton, the Sisters Watson, Mr. F. Wyatt, and Mr. 
Harry Monkhouse were excellent in other small parts. The 
music for the burlesque was arranged and composed with great 
taste by Herr Meyer Liitz. -The dresses, designed by Mr. A. 
Chasemore, were pretty. 

On the following afternoon, March 13, the annual benefit of 
-the Royal General Theatrical Fund took place at Drury Lane 
Theatre, The programme contained the names of the most 
prominent actors and actresses then in London. The enter- 
tainment commenced with the play scene from 4 Midsummer 
‘Night's Dream, in which Mr. G. W. Anson distinguished him- 
self as Pyramus, the remainder of the cast being as follows: 
the Duke, Mr. Alfred Nelson; Lysander, Mr. Philip Day; 
Demetrius, Mr. R. C. Lyons; Quince, Mr. John Maclean; 
Flute, Mr. Arthur Goodrich; Snug, Mr. Percy Bell; Snout, 
Mr. Sam Wilkinson; Starveling, Mr. Harry Monkhouse; and 
Hippolyta, Miss Bertha Adams. Then came the fourth scene 
from the third act of Kzng Fohn, with Miss Geneviéve Ward as 
Constance, Mr. P. Beck as Philip, Mr. E. W. Bletchley as 
Cardinal Pandulph, and Mr. H. Knight as the Dauphin. This 
was followed by a recitation of George R. Sims’s poem, “The 
Lifeboat,” by Mr. James Fernandez, and the first act of Zhe 
Stlver King, played by Mr. Wilson Barrett, Miss Eastlake, and 
the Princess’s Theatre company. A selection from the Drury 
Lane pantomime introduced Messrs. Harry Jackson, Harry 
Nicholls, Herbert Campbell, Fred. Storey, John d’Auban, and 
Charles Lauri, jun., the Sisters Mario, the Sisters Watson, Miss 
Robina, and the children of the National School of Dancing. 
The fourth act of Mr. W. G. Wills’s play, Charles J., was. next 
presented, with Mr. Henry Irving as the King, Miss Ellen Terry 
as the Queen, Mr. Tyars as Oliver Cromwell, Mr. Howe as the 











Marquis of Huntley, and the Misses K. Browne and K. Harwood 
as the children. In Mr. Gufin’s Elopement, Mr. Toole appeared 
as Guffin. A scene from the Gaiety burlesque of Little Doctor 
Faust served to introduce Mr. Edward Terry, Miss E. Farren, 
and Miss Kate Vaughan. The entertainment concluded with a 
doll’s quadrille by Mdlle. Rosa and her company. 

The Adelphi Theatre witnessed, on the 14th, the production 
of a new and original drama, in a prologue and five acts, written 
by Robert Buchanan, 
called Storm Beaten. This 
play was apparently de- 
signed to depict the folly 
of individual hatred. Its 
rugged, picturesque story 
served the author for the 
foundation of his powerful 
novel, “God and the 
Man,” published at the 
close of the year 1881. 
The argument of the 
drama is this: From time 
out of mind a feud has 
existed between the 
Christiansons and _ the 
Orchardsons. The two 
families hated each other 
with an undisguised and 
uncontrollable passion. 
The Christiansons are 
strong of limb but of poor 
means, whilst the Orch- Miss EWERETTA LAWRENCE. 
ardsons are of a gentler Pern ey 
race and are rich in worldly goods; so that when Christian 
Christianson and Richard Orchardson both fall in love with 
Priscilla Sefton, the sweet daughter of a worthy preacher, 
the family hatred is increased a hundredfold. But the peace 
and quietude of the village home of the Christiansons is 
further, disturbed by Squire Orchardson’s heir, Richard, who 
has betrayed Kate Christianson. Dame Christianson dies of 
grief at her daughter’s shame, and Christian resolves to have 
the life of the seducer, Richard. Priscilla and her father leave 
England on board ship, and are followed by Richard, who 
takes a passage in the same vessel. But Christian also sails in 
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the same boat, as a seaman, and, his identity being discovered 
by a violent attack upon “Richard, he is cast into irons. The 
vessel becomes ice-bound, and Christianson is obliged to give 
assistance to his fellows. Taking advantage of a blinding 
snowstorm, he seizes Richard and carries him away from the 
vessel with the intention of killing him. Christian is the cause, 
as he thinks, of Richard’s death, but he has had his revenge, 
and returns to join the ship. But the vessel is out of sight, and 
he is left alone on the island! Yet not alone, for Richard has 
miraculously escaped from death. Then ensues the most power- 
ful scene in the play. The two men meet face to face. 
Sick almost to death, Richard implores Christian to kill him 
and end his misery. But Christian spares his life. He is even- 
tually rescued, and returning to England, he finds his sister 
well and hearty, and Priscilla, who has loved him from the first, 
is ready to become his wife. This story is told with consider- 
able ingenuity, and some of the scenes are remarkably strong. 
But the play loses through repetition. Scene after scene is 
* given again and again. Thus, in the first act Kate implores 
Richard to marry her; in the second act she repeats her 
request; and in the third act she again makes the same appeal 
¢° the heartless scoundrel. Then Christian is for ever vowing 
vengeance against the Orchardsons. An oath is always on his 
lips, and at every turn he implores heaven to aid him in his 
pursuit of revenge. The fourth act is entirely devoted to a 
scene in which Richard: and Christian are left on the island, 
but it is so strange and repulsive that it fails entirely in 
arousing any interest. But the worst fault of the play, and that 
which completely ruins its purport, is the fatal mistake made 
by the dramatist in bringing’Richard to life and allowing him 
to return to England and be received with open arms. The 
woman whom he had basely deceived is overjoyed at his sight, 
and the repentant scoundrel apparently renews his first love 
and forgets all about Priscilla Sefton. In his novel, Mr. Buchanan 
judiciously allowed Richard to die on the ocean island, and it 
isa mystery that he should make an error in the drama that 
he has avoided in the book. In a novel one can do and say 
things which are not advantageous on the stage. It is diffi- 
‘cult to understand the curious arrangement adopted by Mr. 
Buchanan for concluding his play. The dialogue of the drama 
is very stilted and preachy, and some of the scenes would be 
none the worse for a little compression. However, despite 
its faults — and they are many—Sw#rm Beaten proved suc- 
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cessful. The most onerous task of the acting fell to Mr. 
Charles Warner, who played Christian. He acted with much 
force and passion. In the scene on the island he was particu- 
larly impressive. Miss Amy Roselle played Kate with a 
genuine touch of pathos, and Mr. Beerbohm-Tree, in the small 
part of a crack-brained shepherd, gave an exceedingly clever 
character sketch. Priscilla was represented by Miss Eweretta 
Lawrence, whose personation of the gentle girl was certainly 
very charming. Her earnest and thoughtful performance gave 
evidence of genuine talent and a fitness for the stage, although 
the young actress obviously showed signs of inexperience. 
Mr. J. H. Barnes played Richard Orchardson in a manly style. 
The excellent scenery was painted by Mr. W. Beverley, and 
the quaint costumes were designed by Mr. E. W. Godwin. 

On the afternoon of the 17th, a new comedy, written by 
Mr. Hamilton Aidé, entitled 4 Great Catch, was presented at 
the Olympic Theatre. The idea of the piece was good, but the 
subject matter was of insufficient interest for modern comedy. 
The dialogue was cultured and terse, and some of the characters 
were skilfully depicted. The motive of the play is this: In her 
early days the Hon. Mrs. Henry de Motteville has loved the 
youthful confidential clerk of a rich stockbroker. But the 
young fellow embezzles a large sum of money and leaves the 
country. This act reduces the girl he loves to poverty and 
is the cause of her father’s death; but the girl earns a liveli- 
hood by teaching, and eventually marries into the family of a 
peer. Her husband dies, and she becomes soured with trouble. 
When she finds that her niece is to be married against her 
will to a wealthy colonist, Sir Martin Ingoldsby, she deter- 
mines to prevent the marriage. She then discovers’ that Sir 
Martin is her old lover, the man who had killed her father 
through grief. She now determines to be revenged upon him, 
but on finding that he is penitent, and has done much good 
in the endeavour to expiate his crime, she forgives him. It 
will be seen that there is little sympathy in such a: character 
as this, hence the comedy failed. Mrs. de Motteville was acted 
with power and precision by Miss Geneviéve Ward, and Mr. 
W. H. Vernon has seldom played so well as in the character of 
Sir Martin Ingoldsby. Miss Lucy Buckstone was interesting 
as an ingenuous girl, and Mr. Beerbohm-Tree made a hit as 
the representative of a type of the aristocratic swell of to-day. 

In Mr. A. W. Pinero’s play, Zhe Rector, produced at the 
Court Theatre on March 24, the principal result gained by the 
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author was the delusion of his audience. He deluded the spec- 
tators into a sympathy entirely false; he tricked them into 
wasting their thoughts and feelings, and led them through a 
network of improbabilities from which he released them by a 
petty device. It is an undeniable fact that, in a certain sense, 
Mr. Pinero’s play is well constructed, and some of the dialogue 
is clever. But no amount of ingenuity avails when the founda- 
tion of a piece is so much at fault as that of Zhe Rector. The 
play was termed “a story of four friends,” and was in four acts, 
the first of which takes place in the principal inn at Upton- 
Faulding. Here, after an uninteresting preamble by the local 
tradespeople, we learn, from the statement of Dr. Oliver Full- 
james, that that gentleman, together with the rector, the Rev. 
Humphrey Sharland, Captain Jesmond Ryle, and another, had 
agreed to meet together on the first of each December. The 
meeting of the four friends is broken this year by the absence 
of one of them, who has committed suicide because his mistress 
refused to be his wife. The meeting takes place at the local 
inn, whither also an old Irish gentleman, Connor Hennessy, and 
his daughter, Hope, come to obtain shelter for the night. The 
rector kindly invites the old gentleman and his daughter to stay 
at the rectory, and just as the party are leaving the inn the news 
comes that Captain Ryle has unexpectedly driven off. When 
the curtain next rises, six months having elapsed, the rector 
and Hope are married. Then an ignorant butler, who cannot 
so much as read, discovers in the pocket of a coat which had 
been given to him by the rector, a letter which should have 
been read by Mr. Sharland before his marriage. The letter is 
unopened, and it is handed to the inquisitive Mr. Hockaday to 
read. Hockaday, having learned the contents of the note, 
instructs the butler to deliver it to his master immediately. 
When the rector receives the note he finds that it is a request 
from his wife that he will never ask her about her past life. In 
the third act the rector listens to a deputation of impertinent 
tradespeople, who cast imputations upon Hope’s character, and, 
the first of December having come round again, it brings toge- 
ther once more the three remaining friends. Captain Ryle tells 
the rector about the death of their other friend, and recognises 
in the portrait of Hope the mistress of the poor suicide. This 
proves a severe blow to Mr. Sharland, who tells his wife that 
they must part on the morrow. In the next act it is proved 
that the misjudged Hope is quite innocent of all crime, and that 
the recognition of her portrait was nothing more than a tempo- 
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rary delusion on the part of Captain Ryle. An audience does 
not like to be juggled with to this extent, and consequently 
The Rector failed to secure popular interest. Mr. Pinero’s 
comparisons are rather curious. . For instance, poor Hope, 
mistrusted by everyone, explains that when people shake hands 
with her their grasp is “flat and chilly, like cabbage leaves.” 
Mr. Pinero has also a fault of repeating certain expressions 
over and over again till they grow quite wearisome. The piece 
was admirably acted at the Court Theatre. The Rector was 
played quietly and with good effect by Mr. John Clayton, and 
Miss Marion Terry was interesting and pathetic as Hope. The 
Connor Hennessy of Mr. Arthur Cecil was quite one of the best 
things which that actor has yet done. The Hockaday of Mr. 
Mackintosh was an elaborate study, exaggerated by actor and 
author alike. A character sketch of value was that of Saul 
Mash, the butler, played by Mr. Philip Day. Miss Kate Rorke 
acted the small part of a servant with charming freshness and 
ingenuousness, and Mr. H. Kemble and Mr. A. Elwood were of 
excellent service. The play was capitally mounted, the scene 
of the second act being a charming landscape, that of the last 
two acts representing the interior of the rector’s study, a solid 
and handsome stage-picture. 

On the same evening two new comic operas were brought 
out at the Strand and Avenue theatres. That produced at the 
former house was written by Mr. Harry Paulton, and.composed 
by “Florian Pascal.” It was entitled Cymbza ; or, The Magic 
Thimble, and claimed to be original. The idea of the piece is 
simple enough. The possessor of a thimble has the gift of ful- 
filling his or her every wish, and with such a powerful aid as 
this it may easily be seen that opportunity for fun may be pro- 
vided without limit. But, truth to say, the story of the piece is 
not interesting. The King of Little Britain is reduced to a 
state of poverty, and, in order to replenish his empty coffers, he 
arranges the marriage of three of his four sons with three 
wealthy princesses. The fourth son, Carrow, forms an acquaint- 
ance with Cymbia, a shepherdess, and the possessor of the 
magic thimble; her presence at the castle so annoys the prin- 
cesses that she is driven away. Carrow, having obtained the 
magic thimble, recalls Cymbia. The princesses become annoyed, 
and leave the castle without being married. -Then Cymbia and 
the princesses are discovered in an enchanted glade, whence 
they can only escape by the he’p of their lovers. But as a man 
seems to be a woman when he comes to the enchanted spot, 
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this is a little difficult. At length the lovers are joined, and 
the piece comes to what is generally considered a happy ending. 
The music of the opera is noisy rather than tuneful or strikingly 
original. 

M. Offenbach’s last opera, Lwrette, has at least the advan- 
tage of being fresh and melodious. It is bright and sparkling, 
and the slender story is neatly told by the adapters. The lyrics 
are by Mr. Henry S. Leigh, a guarantee of their gracefulness, 
the English version being done by Mr. Frank Desprez and 
Mr. Alfred Murray. The story is this. In a novel scene 
representing a bateau-lavoir, a washerwoman’s boat, on thé 
Seine, we find the chief laundress, Marcelline, surrounded by 
her attractive companions. Work is interrupted by the arrival 
of a party of soldiers, who make the excuse that they have 
come in search of their colonel’s shirt-frill. A washerman, 
Cornichon, is very unhappy in not being loved by the beauty of 
the laundry, Lurette, and then, in an interview between the 
flighty Duc de Marly and his aunt, La Chanoinesse, we find 
that the aunt intends to disinherit her nephew unless he be 
married within two days. The Duke commissions his valet, 
Malicorne, who has been jilted by the pretty laundress, to find 
him a wife, intending to leave the lady immediately after the 
marriage ceremony. Malicorne chooses Lurette, and the second 
act takes us to the Duke’s chateau, where the marriage cere- 
mony is performed. The Duke leaves his castle, and instructs 
Malicorne to tell Lurette that she will never see him again. 
Lurette declines all offers of peace, and sets up, just opposite 
the gates of her husband’s chateau, a laundry bearing the sign 
““Duchesse de Marly, blanchisseuse.” Now, it so happens that 
Lurette had saved the Duke’s life, and on De Marly’s discovery 
of this fact he relents, and returns to his wife. Miss Florence 
St. John impersonated Lurette quite admirably. She was 
eminently successful in the rendering of such vocal pieces as 
the ballad, “ Pardon, pray,” and the romance, “ Would I could 
die.” Mr. Bracy was excellent as the Duke, his singing being 
excellent. Miss Lottie Venne, as Marcelline, shared the fun of 
the piece with Mons. Marius, as Malicorne, and the Cornichon 
of Mr. T. P. Haynes was humorous. 

The Opéra Comique opened its doors on the 31st of this 
month, under the management of Miss Hilda Hilton, who 
brought out a new four-act play, called Bondage, adapted by 
two anonymous writers from an obscure French piece written 
by one Pierre d’Alry. The play set forth a social problem of 
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some interest, but it was not effectively constructed or even 
well acted. The central figure of the drama is that of a 
governess, who finds herself established in a house whose 
inmates are very fond of her. She loves her little pupil, she is 
well liked by the child’s mother, and she is loved by an 
honourable man. But in the master of the house, who poses as 
a virtuous financier, she recognises the man to whom she had 
been married some years previously, and who had cruelly 
deserted her. For fear of disgracing the little child whom she 
loves so well, she does not denounce the man who had ruined 
her, and she brings herself into disgrace and suspicion. But 
at last the hand of the law reaches the bigamist, who shoots 
himself, leaving the governess free to marry the man she loves, 
and leaving, also, the illegitimate child and the mother to 
brood over their sorrow. The play depended entirely for its 
success upon the interpretation of the two principal characters. 
Unfortunately, Miss Hilda Hilton failed to elicit any sympathy 
whatever for the part of the unhappy governess. Mr. Charles 
Kelly did not stir himself at all in the effort to give strength 
and vigour to the character of the bigamist. Mr. George 
Alexander, as the lover, acted in a good, natural manner. A 
fairly clever character sketch was given by Mr. Wm. Farren, 
jun., and some excellent comedy acting came from Miss Agnes 
Thomas. 

It is with sincere regret that I have to record in these pages 
the death of a talented actor, a clever manager, and an amiable 
gentleman in the person of Mr. Edward Saker, who succumbed 
to a severe illness on March 29. The deceased, who was a son 
of Mr. W. Saker, an actor of considerable note in his day, was 
born in London in 1831. He was placed with a firm of archi- 
tects, but at an early age he joined the theatrical profession, 
entering into the service of his brother-in-law, Mr. Robert H. 
Wyndham, of Edinburgh. Mr. Saker fulfilled the position of 
treasurer there for nearly five years. He made his first appear- 
ance on the stage in the burlesque of AZedea. In 1865 he went 
to Liverpool, establishing himself in that city as a comedian of 
great merit. In December, 1867, he became manager of the 
Liverpool Alexandra Theatre, and retained that position until 
the time of his death. Had Mr. Saker turned his attention solely 
to acting he would, I doubt not, have achieved a good position 
on the stage, for he had at command an unlimited amount of | 
drollery and facial expression. But as a manager he made his 
mark, and the Liverpool public is indebted to him for some 
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revivals of much splendour and perfection. He revived, with 
great success, A Wrnter’s Tale, Much Ado About. Nothing, A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, and The Comedy of Errors. With 
Mr. Lionel Brough, Mr. Saker, before he went into manage- 
ment, gave an entertainment, under the name of the “So-Amuse- 
Twins,” which was an exceedingly clever and humorous pro- 
duction. Mr. Saker’s Shakespearian clowns were wonderful 
examples of the comedian’s ability. The theatre over which 
he presided so long is being carried on under the successful 
management of his accomplished widow. 





III. 
APRIL. 
Vice-Versd.—Lady Clare.—School at the Haymarket.—Rachel.— The Merry Duchess.- 


At the Gaiety Theatre, on Monday afternoon, April 9, the 
initial performance took place of a dramatised version of Mr. F. 
Anstey’s popular novel “ Vice-Versa.” The story is pleasant 
enough to read, but it is unsatisfactory as a play. Mr. Bulti- 
tude, a rich city merchant, is the possessor of a certain magic 
stone, called the Garuda stone. In the words of the author, 
“Whosoe’er this stone possesses, With one wish Garuda blesses; 
Grants him once—and once alone—Whatsoever he would 
own.” Mr. Bultitude’s son, Dick, is on the point of being sent 
back to school, his Christmas holidays having expired, when he 
finds the Garuda stone. His father gets the charm, and wishes 
that he could change places with Dick, when lo! thunder is 
heard, the room is darkened for a moment, and Mr. Bultitude 
becomes Dick, and Dick possesses the spirit of his father! 
Dick wishes that the cab-driver would carry off his parent, and 
sure enough in comes “cabby,” and off Mr. Bultitude goes with 
him. The father, having the manners of an elderly man but 
the appearance of his son, gets into much trouble at school. 
Affairs become very complicated, as both Mr. Bultitude and 
Dick have had their wish. But a release is provided by Dulcie, 
the schoolmaster’s daughter, to whom the magic stone is handed. 
She wishes that father and son were themselves again, and her 
wish is fulfilled. The adaptation of this exaggerated story was 
rather cleverly done by Mr. Edward Rose. It had previously 
been acted in the country. It was produced at the Gaiety for 
the benefit of Mr. W. H. Griffiths. Mr. Edward Rose played 
with much humour as Dick, and Mr. C. H. Hawtrey was 
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humorous as Mr. Bultitude. A capital character sketch was > 
given by Mr. W. F. Hawtrey as a schoolmaster, and Miss Laura ag 
Linden was a bright and natural representative of the little girl, . 
Dulcie. The piece was placed in the regular bill of the Opéra q 
Comique in the autumn of 1884, when it had a short but fairly 4 
successful run. ie 
Lady Clare, announced as a “ New drama of modern society,” 
by Robert Buchanan, proved an unacknowledged and inefficient 
version of a story by Georges Ohnet, entitled “Le Maitre 
de Forges.” It contained 
the germs of a charming 
and dramatic play, but it 
was very indifferently 
constructed. The dia- 
logue was neither forcible 
nor polished, and scenes 
from other plays were 
continually and forcibly 
suggested. The story is 
this: The first of the five 
acts into which the play 
is divided takes place 
at the house of Lady 
Clare Brookfield. Lady 
Clare is in love with Lord 
Ambermere, and her af- 
fection is returned. She 
is also loved by a wealthy 
manufacturer, John Mid- 
dleton, who asks her to 
be his wife. She refuses 7 
his suit, but on hearin Miss ADA CAVENDISH. 
that Lord Ambermere is rene : 
ruined, and that, in order to retrieve his fortunes, he is about 
to marry a rich American girl, and, also to recoup her own 
shattered fortune, Lady Clare agrees to marry Mr. Middleton. 
In the second act we hear that thé heroine is married, but still, 
not loving her husband, she resolves to fly from him. Middleton 
will not allow her to thus desert him, and he and his wife 
determine to live together, husband and wife in name only. 
The third act takes place at Dieppe. Lord Ambermere has 
followed Lady Clare thither, and, through an opportunity pro- 
vided by his wife, who is jealous of his old love, he makes an 
Cc 
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avowal of his passion for her. He is interrupted by the arrival 
of Middleton, and the two men quarrel. <A duel is therefore 
arranged. The fourth act shows in its first scene how Lady Clare 
discovers that her husband is going to fight Lord Ambermere. 
The second scene of this act takes place in a forest. The two 
men arrive, and just as they fire Lady Clare rushes on and 
falls apparently lifeless. The last act depicts the recovery of 
Lady Clare, who has only been shot in the shoulder by the 
bullet intended for her husband. At last she has learnt to love 
her husband, and she recognises the value of his noble nature. 
She is debating in her mind as to the expediency of telling him 
that she loves him, when the intrepid, shameless Lord Amber- 
mere enters and again protests his love. He is vain enough to 
think that in her endeavour to stop the duel Lady Clare had 
been concerned in his safety instead of that of her husband. 
But for once he is mistaken, and the lady turns upon him and 
télls him that she loves her husband. Middleton has heard her 
repulse the scoundrel, and he orders Lord Ambermere off the 
premises. The villain slinks away, and at length husband and 
wife are united. It must be confessed that there is some 
interest in such a story as this, but Mr. Buchanan’s play was 
too weak and undramatic, and he was too much at fault in the 
drawing of his female characters for the play to succeed. He 
made his heroine unnecessarily guilty, and he provided her 
with a singularly mercenary mother—a character played with 
her accustomed art by Miss Carlotta Leclerq. Then in the 
American girl he displayed a very heartless, jealous type of 
woman. These characters, or rather similar ones, are no doubt 
common enough in the world, but they are not the most edifying 
pictures of womankind, Lady Clare was portrayed with 
admirable finish and artistic feeling by Miss Ada Cavendish, 
but the actress had very little chance for the’ display of her 
well-known ability. Her delivery of the one strong speech in 
the play—that in the last act, where Lady Clare renounces 
her lover—was marked by much fire and passion. John Mid- 
dleton ‘was played by Mr. Alfred Bucklaw, who was earnest, 
but not strong enough for the character. 

On April 14, the late T. W. Robertson’s comedy, School 
(first acted at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre on Saturday, 
January 16, 1869,) was revived for a few farewell performances 
at the Haymarket Theatre. Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft resumed 
their original and well-known characters of Jack Poyntz 
and Naomi Tighe. Miss Gerard was a very charming repre- 
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sentative of Bella, Mr. Conway made a manly Lord Beaufoy, 
and Mr. Alfred Bishop showed much artistic ability as Beau 
Farintosh. Mr. C. Brookfield gave a clever sketch of the im- 
possible Mr. Krux, Mr. F. Everill was excellent as Dr. Sutcliffe, 
and Miss Erskine was adequate as Mrs. Sutcliffe. 

On the same evening, a new drama called Rachel, written by 
Mr. Sydney Grundy, was acted at the Olympic Theatre. The 
prologue is adapted from Za Voleuse des Enfanis, an old melo- 
drama of MM. Eugéne 
Grange and Lambert 
Thiboust. It takes place 
in a garret in West- 
minster, and shows how 
a mother, seeking re- 
venge upon her hus- 
band’s brother, sells her 
own child to the man 
whom she hates. The 
gentleman’s' baby 
daughter has died, and 
he obtains possession, 
unknowingly, of course, 
of his own niece. The 
remainder of the play 
shows how he brings 
up the girl as his own 
daughter, in order that 
he may retain his in- 
terest in the fortune 
which otherwise would 
be diverted from him. 

I make no pretence of “ 
detailing the plot, as Miss KATE SANTLEY. 
such a sansa tne would eee 
be useless. The real mother, who has been arrested an 
imprisoned for complicity to steal, being released from gaol 
after a period of fifteen years, becomes companion to her 
daughter, and succeeds in overthrowing a scoundrel who 
wishes to marry the girl in place of the man she loves. The 
struggle is carried on through the three acts in a rather wordy 
warfare. It resembles too much the cross-examination of a 
prisoner, and becomes at length strained and monotonous. I 
cannot even be urged in favour of the play that it provided 
C2 
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Miss Geneviéve Ward with a suitable part. The principal 

character is more pathetic than vigorous, and pathos does not 

become Miss Ward so well as a strong, determined character. 

The best part in the drama was undoubtedly that of a polished 

scoundrel, played with excellent effect by Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
Mr. W. H. Vernon was ill-suited as a repentant villain. 

On the 23rd, the newly-decorated Royalty Theatre opened 

its doors, under the management of Miss Kate Santley, with a 

new comic opera, in two acts, written by Mr. George R. Sims, 

composed by Frederic 

Clay, and entitled Zhe 

Merry Duchess. To me, 

the piece was a little dis- 

appointing, resembling, 

as it did, a noisy bur- 

lesque rather than a comic 

opera. But it may be 

stated that it developed 

into a considerable suc- 

cess. Nevertheless, I hold 

that this piece is very far 

short of fulfilling the con- 

ditions of comic opera. 

The scene of the first of 

the two acts is laid in a 

country place, whither the 

Duchess of Epsom Downs 

and her favourite jockey, 

Freddy Bowman, bring a 

horse called ‘ Damozel,” 

which is intended to run 

Miss KATE MuNROE. on the morrow for the 

Gh Savy Pa) Leger. Should the horse 

win, the Duchess and Freddy, who love each other, are to be 

married. On the other hand, should the horse lose, the Duchess 

is to marry an idiotic nobleman called Lord Johnnie. It is the 

object of Brabazon Sikes and his wife, Rowena, to make the 

horse lose, and to effect this purpose the couple assume various 

disguises. The opera is protracted by many extremely stupid 

devices, and, needless to say, the horse, “‘Damozel,” wins, and 

the Duchess and Freddy are free to marry each other. The first 

act is unduly long, but it is exceeded in dulness and vulgarity 

by the boisterous nature of the second and concluding act, to 
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describe which would be useless. For the rest it may be said 
that Miss Kate Santley was provided, in the character of 
Rowena, with the opportunity of dressing magnificently—an 
opportunity of which she made the most. Miss Kate Munroe 
had but a poor part as the Duchess, but she was, like Miss 
Santley, gorgeously arrayed in costly dresses. Mr. H. Ashley 
was humorous as Brabazon Sikes, and Mr. H. Hallam’s voice 
was heard to much advantage in a song in the first act. A 
chorus sung by boys in this act proved popular. 





IV. 
MAY. 
Fédora.—Confusion.—Stage-Dora, 

It is pleasing to be able to record the double success achieved 
at the Haymarket Theatre on May 5. First of all, there came 
a success for the cleverest of modern dramatists, and, secondly, 
an unexpected but complete success for a lady who was then 
comparatively new to the stage. To M. Sardou should be given 
the chief credit of these brilliant results, for this most skilful of 
playwrights has never so completely succeeded in juggling an 
audience to its own satisfaction as in the present instance. 
Fédora is a play of the head, not of the heart. It is composed 
with the utmost cleverness, but it does not aim at touching the 
emotions of the spectator for a single moment. To say that the 
play is clever is to give it the highest praise of which it is 
deserving. An incomparable skill in stage-effect is the master- 
key to all M. Sardou’s theatrical successes. The latest play 
which we have seen here from the pen of the great French 
dramatist, is no exception to the rule. The admirable construc- 
tion of the piece and its entire lack of human feeling may be 
best understood by an examination of the work. The first of 
the four short acts takes us to the gorgeous establishment in 
St. Petersburg of Wladimir Garishkine, the son of the Russian 
Minister of Police. In a conversation neatly set forth between 
the valet, Désiré, and a Jew jeweller, Tchileff, we learn that the 
spendthrift, Wladimir, is about to repair his shattered fortunes 
by a marriage with a wealthy lady, who turns out to be the 
Princess Fédora Romazoff. The curtain has hardly been raised 
afew minutes before the Jewis hustled away at the approach of 
the Princess Fédora, who has not seen her betrothed during ~ 
the evening. These are the fearful days of the Nihilists, and 
Fédora is anxious for the safety of Wladimir. So she swoops | 
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down upon the servants and starts hurried inquiries about 
Garishkine. With a keen perception rather resembling the 
_ cuteness of a detective than the love of a woman, she sets the 
whole house astir by her frantic inquiries. This excitement 
is hushed for a moment by the arrival of Wladimir, who has 
been discovered shot and wounded almost to death. He is 
carried to his room (placed in the centre and at the back of the 
stage). Through the folding doors the dull red draperies of the 
bedroom are seen. All is bustle and excitement ; surgeons and. 
police agents, servants and priests, mingle with each other in 
the confusion, and in the minuteness of detail the craft of M. 
Sardou is distinctly visible. It is apparent that Wladimir is 
dying, and Fédora wishes to be at his bedside. But she must 
wait whilst the surgeons operate upon the unfortunate man. 
The folding doors are closed, and. Fédora assists Gretch, the 
police agent, in his inquiries. It appears that a note had:been 
brought for Wladimir by a woman on this same evening. The 
note had been placed in a drawer, where it must be yet. But, 
no, the letter has gone. Who, then, has taken it? Theservants 
are eagerly questioned as to the visitors, and it appears that the 
only person who could have abstracted the letter is a gentleman 
whose name is conveniently unknown to the valet. But.at last 
the page-boy, Dmitri, recognises the man: it was Loris Ipanoff 
who must have taken the letter whilst the boy was attending to 
the fire. Ipanoff resides in the house opposite. The police 
agents immediately go in search of him. Fédora stands pant- 
ing at the window, watching the shadows opposite, thirsting 
for revenge on the man whom she believes to have. decoyed 
and murdered Wladimir for a political reason. But the serious 
look of the doctor returning from the room beyond turns Fédora 
to her betrothed. She rushes to him, but alas! she is too late; 
a terrified shriek proclaims) that he is dead. .This scene of 
térrible nervousness and anxiety was acted on the first night 
in an excellent manner by all concerned, and the force. and 
energy displayed by Mrs. Bernard-Beere showed that, could 
the actress but sustain the arduous 7é/e in a similar manner 
throughout the play, no ordinary success was in store for her. 
As a break to all the excitement of the first part of the drama, the 
second act is at first rather bright, and the excellent comedy of 
Mrs. Bancroft appeared to give relief to the extraordinary ten- 
sion of the nerves demanded by the play. _.But comedy. quickly 
gives place to more serious work. The scene is now laid in 
Paris, two months after the murder of Wladimir Garishkine. 
Fédora has one aim, one purpose in life—revenge ; revenge for 
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the murder of the man she loved; revenge upon the man whom 
she believes to be the murderer:. revenge on Loris Ipanoff. 
Loris is in Paris, and Fédora has dexterously entrapped him 
into. loving her, in the hope of being able to worm his secret 
from him. And she’so far succeeds that Ipanoff confesses that 
he killed Wladimir. But Fédora, with marvellous cunning, so 
far controls her feelings that she induces Ipanoff to promise to 
come to her hotel presently—at one in the morning, and by a 
private way—and give her the full particulars of the murder. 
And so he leaves Fédora for the moment, she cursing him, 
and now feeling that revenge is within her grasp. The 
third act. passes in the 
private apartments of Fé- 
dora, who instructs the 
police agent, Gretch, how 
to proceed when captur- 
ing Ipanoff.. The police 
are to wait outside, and 
when Loris Ipanoff leaves 
Fédora they are to take 
him prisoner, gag him, 
and secure him on board 
a yacht which is waiting 
by the adjoining quay. 
From the yacht, Ipanoff is 
to be transferred to a Rus- 
sian gunboat, and taken 
in that vessel to St. 
Petersburg, where he will 
be executed for his sup- 
posed Nihilistic crimes. 
Fédora gets rid of Gretch 
just in time for her to 
meet Ipanoff, who comes 
to his death, as is in- Mrs. BERNARD-BEERE. 

tended. Loris proceeds Ceer 

with his story, and presently startles Fédora by his confession 
of the murder. He.did kill Wladimir Garishkine, not for any 
political reason, but because Wladimir had seduced his wife. 
This is indeed terrible news for Fédora, and its truth is asserted 
beyond all doubt by the production of certain letters which 
Ipanoff had secured. Fédora is tortured beyond expression 
by finding that the man whom she had intended to kill is so 
innocent. Loris is about to leave her, when she suddenly 
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remembers that if he goes outside her house he will certainly 
be killed. But the knowledge that he is free from the crime of 
which she suspected him guilty makes her turn from hate to 
love, and by way of saving him she persuades him to remain. 
with her until daylight. In the last act we find that Loris and 
Fédora are married, and have just returned from their wedding 
trip. But some fearful tidings await the luckless Princess. 
Through her agency, Ipanoff’s brother has been arrested in 
Russia and has died in prison ; and, moreover, his mother has 
died through the shock. A friend of Ipanoff’s has discovered 
that the cause of all this trouble is a woman, and he is on his 
way to tell Loris who she is; he will, in fact, be with Loris in 
afew minutes. No time, then, is to be lost, and Fédora pas- 
sionately pleads the cause of this unhappy woman to her 
husband, who is not long in arriving at the truth. Horrified 
by the discovery, he tries to strangle Fedora, but she is too 
quick for him and dies by her own act by means of poison. 
Thus ends this clever play, which absolutely depicts nothing 
else but a woman’s inordinate thirst for revenge. It is so 
constructed that the spectator is carried through without 
time to think or reason about it. Look, for instance, how the 
whole play depends upon unlikely circumstances. Take from 
it one of the theatrical bricks, so to speak, and the whole fabric 
would come tumbling down. It is not at all likely that a man 
receiving a suspicious letter from a woman would leave it in an 
open drawer for common observation, nor is it likely that one 
man would be able to enter the house of the son of the Russian 
Minister of Police and calmly abstract a document which he 
wanted without being noticed. Again, why should Ipanoff sud- 
denly quit the country, and so bring suspicion upon himself, 
when one word of explanation from him would have sufficed to 
prove his innocence, even had he not possessed the conclusive 
documentary evidence of Wladimir’s guilt, which he afterwards 
produced? But in spite of these grave defects, from an artistic 
point of view, the play achieved a magnificent success at the 
Haymarket. The acting of Mrs. Bernard-Beere as Fédora must 
have been a welcome surprise, even to the lady’s most ardent 
admirers. Dressed, it is almost needless to say, in excellent 
taste, with her commanding figure and resonant voice, Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere displayed more force and intensity than she had 
previously exhibited. Having had so rare a model to study 
from as Mdme. Sara Bernhardt, Mrs. Bernard-Beere had 
evidentally studied to the best advantage the original Fédora. 
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It was no small achievement to follow successfully in the 
character that was written for and created by so great an 
attist as Sara Bernhardt. The English actress may be con- 
gratulated upon the result of her perseverance and ability. 
At times, it must be confessed, Mrs. Bernard-Beere seemed to 
have but little real sympathy with the part; there were lacking 
that electricity, that nervous intensity, that profound depth of 
light and shade which characterize a great artist. But, taken 
altogether, the performance was admirable. With the exception 
of Fédora, the characters in the play are of little importance. Cer- 
tainly there is opportunity for forcible and expressive acting in 
the character of Loris Ipanoff, but Mr. Charles Coghlan seemed 
as though he merely repeated his words. He made little or no 
attempt at acting; he was throughout persistently dull and 
uninteresting. Of Mrs. Bancroft it has already been said that 
her playing was popular with the audience, although I am of 
opinion that her part was made too prominent. Mr. Bancroft 
played De Siriex. To say that the play was superbly mounted 
is to give the decorative embellishments but scant praise. 

The 17th of this month witnessed the production, for the first 
time in London, of Mr. Joseph Derrick’s farcial piece, Comfuszon. 
It was then played in the afternoon, as a trial performance, and 
secured an immediate success at the Vaudeville Theatre, where, 
on July 16, it was placed in the regular bill and subsequently 
was acted over four hundred and fifty times. The cause of 
this success is not far to seek. The story is neatly set forth, 
the acts are short and crisp, and the dialogue, though not 
brilliant, is to the point. The plot possesses that flavour 
of suggestiveness which we generally expect only in pieces 
of the Palais-Royal type, and which gives to some minds a 
pungency and source of enjoyment which, to them at least, is 
refreshing. The first of the three acts takes place in the morn- 
ing at the house of Mortimer Mumpleford, and in this room the 
rest of the action passes. Mumpleford and his wife have some 
guests in the persons of Christopher Blizzard, uncle to Mrs. 
Mumpleford, and Miss Lucretia Trickleby, an elderly spinster. 
There are besides a couple of young lovers, Rupert Sunberry 
and Violet, who enter into the dramatic scheme. Mrs. Mumple- 
ford has set her heart upon the possession of a pug dog. Her 
husband objects strongly to the animal, but Blizzard thinks 
that Mumpleford will relent when he sees the dog. He there- 
fore makes arrangements to obtain the animal, and on receipt 
of a telegram about it he starts for London, in order to bring it 
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secretly into the house. Now Mumpleford’s two servants, 
James and Maria, are married, unknown to their employer, and 
have a-child, which at the moment is lying ill in London.. 
Maria receives a telegram announcing that the child is in a 
critical position, and she begs leave to go away for a few hours, 
her object being to bring the child back to her motherly care. 
Blizzard has proposed marriage to Miss Trickleby, and conse- 
quently when that lady picks up a portion of the telegram 
addressed to Maria, she thinks that the allusion to the baby 
refers to Blizzard, and instantly votes the unoffending gentle- 
man a heartless profligate. The second and third acts pass in 
the afternoon and evening of the same day. Blizzard returns 
with the pug, and Maria comes back with the baby. The dog 
and the baby are placed in different cabinets, and Mumpleford, 
on reading a letter to him from his wife, referring to the dog, 
opens the wrong cabinet, and thinks that the letter refers to 
the baby.- It may easily be imagined that with such materials 
plenty of opportunity for fun is evoked, and that the piece 
comes to a fitting conclusion. Of course the author can lay no 
claim for serious work, but as a simple farce his play possessed 
the elements of success. Fortunately, the piece had the merit 
of being well acted on its trial performance. Mr. Philip Day, as 
the perplexed and suspecting husband, was excellent. Miss 
Sophie Larkin as Miss Trickleby gave some good comedy, ‘and 
Mr. Charles Groves was humorous and unconventional as the 
innocent uncle.. Mr. Fred Thorne was rich in the command of 
facial expression as James, and he was ably assisted by Miss 
Kate Lee, who acted with a saucy humour that was just suited 
to the character. But Miss Kate Bishop was too sentimental 
and affected as Mrs. Mumpleford. 

The occasion of the success of /¢édora at the Haymarket was 
quickly seized by Mr. F. C. Burnand fora capital little skit on 
M. Sardou’s work. This was entitled Stage-Dora; or Who 
Killed Cock Robin ? and produced at Toole’s Theatre on May 26, 
when it secured an emphatic success. The most successful 
impersonation in the burlesque was given by Miss Marie 
Linden, who succeeded, unintentionally, in hitting off to perfec- 
tion the extravagances of Mdme. Sara Bernhardt’s style. Mr. 
Toole, made up so as to resemble in a marvellous manner the 
appearance of Mr. Coghlan as Loris Ipanoff, was distinctly 
humorous, his hits about “reserve force” being very happy. 
Mr. E. D. Ward gave a clever caricature of Mr. Bancroft. : 











The Queen's Favourite.—Rank and Riches.—Silver Guilt.—Barbe-Bleue at the Avenue. 


Very little need be said about Zhe Queen’s Favourite, produced 
on June 2 at the Olympic Theatre. It is an adaptation by 
Mr. Sydney Grundy of Ze Verre d’Eau of Eugéne Scribe, 
originally brought out at the Théatre Frangais in 1840. It is 
difficult to'see the dramatic value of the piece, yet it has afforded 
the basis for more than one previous adaptation. In October, 
1841, it served as the foundation for Zhe Mazd of Honour, a 
drama produced at the Adelphi, with Mr. and Mrs. Yates. in 
the’ -principal characters, and, in November, 1862, Mr. John 
Oxenford adapted the play for the Princess’s Theatre under the 
title of Zhe. Triple Alliance. It must be confessed that the 
interest in Zhe Queen's Favourdie is the slightest that is possible. 
The struggles between the Duchess of Marlborough and Vis- 
count Bolingbroke for the favouritism of Queen Anne are not 
engrossing in their interest, and the portrayal of a character 
such as that presented by Miss Geneviéve Ward is far from 
pleasing. Miss Ward seems to delight in representing almost 
impossibly hard-hearted heroines, and however satisfactory to 
herself it may be to do so, the effect upon the spectator is not 
precisely enchanting. Mr. W. H. Vernon as Viscount Boling- 
broke was not noticeable for.anything but too much spirit. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins’s new drama, Rank and Riches, produced 
at the Adelphi on June 9, had not a single redeeming feature. 
It failed signally and deservedly, running only a week. This 
work is one of those marvels of dramatic composition which 
make -the spectator wonder how a man of reputation could 
come to sign his name to such rubbish, and how a manager 
possessing the slightest experience could be found to give it a 
trial. The absurdities of the piece may be best pointed out by 
very briefly noting the principal incidents of the so-called play. 
The first of the four acts opens in the hall of Lord Laverock’s 
house, where Cecil Cassilis, a lawyer’s clerk, comes on business 
with my lord. He has rendered some trifling assistance to the 
lord’s daughter, Lady Calista, who, although she is betrothed to 
the Duke of Heathcote, falls straightway in love with the good- 
looking clerk. And Lady Calista’s maid, Alice Rycroft, also 
goes off in a frenzy of passion at the sight of the young man. 
Mr. Dominie, “an Italian refugee” with a broken French 
accent, who is “a bird-doctor” (?), makes some mysterious 
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remarks, and givés Lady Calista some papers referring to Mr. 
Cassilis, with the result that the lady visits a low public-house, 
drinks a Repu¥lican toast, and gives as her name that of Joyce 
Woodburn, hér former maid. The second act takes us to the 
pier at Lightcliff, where Lady Calista and Alice Rycroft once 
more make an onslaught on the affections of Cecil Cassilis, and 
where Mr. Dominie, the Italian “ bird-doctor ” aforesaid, makes 
some more mysterious observations. In the third act, Joyce 
Woodburn is accused of having been in bad company, where- 
upon Lady Calista undertakes to prove that it was herself and 
not the unfortunate Joyce who visited the public-house, and 
she appeals for confirmation of the statement to Alice Rycroft, 
who had accompanied her on her visit, but the maid refuses to 
support the statement of her mistress. Affairs become further 
involved in the last act, but it turns out that Mr. Dominie is 
mysteriously connected with Lord Laverock’s family, and he 
exerts his influence to bring about the union of Lady Calista 
and Cecil Cassilis. Added ‘to this chaos of nonsense it also 
transpires that Alice Rycroft is out of her senses, and has been 
confined in a lunatic asylum. Such are the ridiculous materials 
with which Mr. Wilkie Collins essayed to attract the attention 
of play-goers. 

The same evening also witnessed the first performance of a 
new burlesque at the Strand Theatre, written by Mr. W. Warham, 
which was thus noticed in Zhe Stage :—“The popularity of a 
play is never better established than when it is burlesqued, but 
those who expect to see in Sz/ver Guilt a burlesque of Zhe Stlver 
King will be disappointed. It is a burlesque rather of the 
manner of the actors at the Princess’s Theatre, than the travesty 
ofaplay. Indeed, Sz/ver Guzl¢ is composed of scenes from the 
three dramas which Mr. Wilson Barrett has produced at the 
house in Oxford Street. Thus the first two scenes of the bur- 
lesque are taken from the first act of Zhe Stlver King, and 
another scene parodies the hut scene in the fourth act of Messrs. 
Jones and Herman’s play, whilst the “Borough scene” from 
The Lights o London is also dragged in. Then the character 
of the principal girl is at one time that of Gerty Heckett from 
The Romany Rye, and at another that of the heroine of Zhe 
Stlver King. The burlesque does not evince much cleverness 
on the part of the author, but it is fairly good, and it will, in 
all probability, become successful, Disguised under the name 
of Hackney Wick, Mr. Edward Righton endeavours to cause 
amusement by caricaturing Mr. Wilson Barrett as Wilfrid 
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Denver.. The impersonation, however, cannot be regarded as 
successful, for there are limits even to burlesque. Mr. Righton 
copies and exaggerates, but he is offensive instead of humorous. 
On the other hand, nothing so good of its kind as the Gerty 
Heckett of Miss Laura Linden has been seen for many a day. 
All the peculiarities of Miss Eastlake’s style have been caught 
exactly, and are hit off by Miss Linden with a delicate touch 
and a graceful sense of humour that are truly excellent. Itisa 
piece of right hearty burlesque, thoroughly successful, and with 
no offence in it. It may not be a very difficult task or an alto- 
gether enviable one, this burlesquing a popular artist, but Miss 
Linden hid it to do, and she may be congratulated on her 
success. It is interesting to note that only a fortnight previously 
Miss Marie Linden made a hit by her burlesque of Fédora at 
Toole’s Theatre, and it is a somewhat remarkable coincidence 
that two sisters should have made such immediate and such 
distinct successes in the same branch of their calling. Next to 
Miss Laura Linden in point of success comes Mr. Robert 
Brough, who, in no-unkindly spirit, gives a clever imitation 
of Mr. George Barrett as Daniel Jaikes. Miss Edith Bruce 
as Captain Horseley Down is fairly pleasing, but does not 
attempt any caricature of Mr. E. S. Willard; and Miss T. 
Hastings is successful in a small part. Henry Corkett, the 
cockney, played so capitally by Mr. Charles Coote at the 
Princess’s Theatre, is rendered moderately well by Miss Nellie 
Lyons, and the detective of Mr. Walter Speakman is cleverly 
imitated by Mr. E. Hamilton Bell. The poster of the penitent 
Wilfred Denver is successfully reproduced, with, of course, a 
living figure. The scenery, by Mr. Bruce Smith, is not 
remarkable for the beauty of its painting, but the mechanical 
changes are well done. The music, composed and arranged by 
Mr. Max Schroeter, is bright and pleasing.” 

Lurétte was replaced at the Avenue Theatre on June 16 with 
a revival of Offenbach’s well-known opera-bouffe, Barbe-Bleue.* 
This piece, originally produced at the Variétés, Paris, in 1866, 
was played soon after at the Standard Theatre, then at the 
Gaiety, and afterwards at the Princess’s. In the 7é/e of Boulotte, 
Miss Florence St. John appeared for the first time, and chal- 
lenged comparison with Schneider, the original representative 
of the character, and with her successors in England, of which 
the best remembered are Miss Julia Matthews, Miss Emily 


* Barbe-Bleue was successfully revived at the Comedy Theatre, with Miss St. 
John again as Boulotte, on January 16, 1885. 
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-Very considerable interest was evinced in the appearance on 





Soldene, and Miss Patti Laverne. It may be said that never 
before has so charming a Boulotte as Miss Florence St. John 
been seen on the stage. The coarseness of the character was 
considerably subdued by her skilful treatment, but Miss St. John 
made her greatest success in the third act, where there is scope 
for acting less farcical. Her singing was, as usual, excellent. 
M. Marius was quaint as Popolani, Mr. H. Bracy sang well as 
Barbe-Bleue, and Mr. Arthur Williams was humorous as Prince 
Sapphire. Miss Lottie Venne was bright as Fleurette, Miss 
Maria Davis trustworthy as Queen Clementina, Mr. T. G. 
Warren was Count ‘Oscar, and Mr. J. J. Dallas the King 
Bobeche. 





VI. 
JULY. 


Virginia and Paul.—M.P. at Toole’s.—Mr. Irving’s Farewell prior to his departure 


for America. . 


Virginia and Paul, a new and original comic opera in two 
acts, written by H. P. Stephens, and composed by Edward 
Solomon, was acted at the Gaiety Theatre on July 16. It 
was not considered a very brilliant work. Mr. H. P. Stephens 
was decidedly perplexing in his treatment of the story, 
and Mr. Edward Solomon overshot the mark in the super- 
abundance of his music, there being no less than thirty numbers 
in the piece. The prime mover and evil-worker of the opera is 
one Nicholas de Ville, a species of modern Mephistofeles. 
Through the aid of some magic rings, he succeeds in changing 
the loves of two young couples, thus causing Paul to fall in 
love with the Lady Magnolia, while Virginia exhibits a great 
tenderness for a railway guard. In the second act, the plot 
becomes so complicated, that only with great difficulty is it 
rendered at all intelligible; but of course the magic rings are 
returned, and the lovers become reunited, whilst the modern 
Mephistofeles meets with the just reward of all evil-doers. As 
already stated, the story of the piece is very perplexing, but 
Mr. Stephens has furnished an otherwise smart and brightly- 
written book. The music, although there is too much of it, is 
tuneful enough, the most successful bits being Virginia’s song 
about the wedding-day, a pleasing chorus of “ younger sons,” 
and a song in which Virginia satirises professional beauties. 
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the English stage of Miss Lillian Russell, who acted Virginia. 
The lady’s début proved in every way successful. Miss 
Russell is possessed of an excellent stage presence, and has, 
moreover, a voice of good quality and remarkable volume and 
power, though occasionally limited in its range. She sings 
capitally and in tune, and does not over-emphasize her acting. 
Mr. Arnold Bredon was well fitted in the tenor part, and Miss 
Harriett Coveney was diverting as Mrs. Cowslip. Mr. Arthur 
Williams was exceedingly humorous as the ex-railway guard. 

The late T. W. Robert- 
son’s comedy, JZ. P., was 
revived at Toole’s Theatre 
on the 26th. It may be 
noted that the play was 
first acted at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, on 
April 23, 1870. Duns- 
combe Dunscombe was 
then played by Mr. Hare, 
Mr. George Addison was 
the vulgar Isaac Skoome, 
Mr. Charles Coghlan 
acted Chudleigh Duns- 
combe, Mr. Bancroft was 
Talbot Piers, Miss Car- 
lotta Addison appeared 
as Ruth Daybrook, and 
Mrs. Bancroft was Cecilia 
Dunscombe. The comedy 
was, in many respects, 
excellently acted in the 
revival under notice. A 
more charming repre- 
sentative of Ruth Day- 
brook than Miss Gerard could hardly be imagined. The lover, 
Chudleigh Dunscombe, was admirably played by Mr. E. D. 
Ward, and Miss Cora Stuart came well out of the ordeal of 
following Mrs. Bancroft in the part of Cecilia Dunscombe. 

The most interesting event of the month was the farewell 
benefit on the 28th, of Mr. Henry Irving, prior to his departure 
for America. During the season, Much Ado about Nothing had 
completed a run of two hundred and twelve nights at the 
Lyceum Theatre, and Mr. Irving had appeared as Mathias, 


Miss CorA STUART. 
MM. P. 
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Duboscq and Lesurques, Robert Macaire, Hamlet, Shylock, 
Charles I., Eugene Aram, and Louis XI. The scene-on the 
occasion of his temporary farewell from the London public is 
not likely to be forgotten by those who had the good fortune to 
witness it. Long before noon the crowds had begun to assemble 
at the theatre doors, and many hundreds of people were turned 
away disappointed in not even being able to get within the 
walls of the theatre. Mr. Wills’s drama of Eugene Aram was 
the first item in the programme, Mr. Irving of course playing 
the conscience-stricken 

schoolmaster, and Miss 

Ellen Terry once more 

acting Ruth Meadows. 

After Eugene Aram, Mr. 

Herbert Reeves sang 

“Com é Gentil,” and 

gave, as an_ encore, 

“The Jolly Young 

Waterman.” Mr. J. L. 

Toole, who had travelled 

specially from the con- 

tinent in order to be pre- 

sent on this night, gave 

his laughable sketch, 

Trying a Magistrate ; 

and Mr. Sims Reeves 

sang with wonderful 

power and effect “The 

Death of Nelson,” and 

“Then You'll Remem- 

ber Me.” The curtain 

was then raised on Mrs. 

Mr. HENRY IRVING. Cowley’s comed , Lhe 

— Belles Siegen, Miss 

Terry acting Letitia Hardy with all her old grace and 
charm, and Mr. Irving appearing as Doricourt. The piece 
was compressed, for this occasion, into two acts. The cur- 
tain had hardly fallen upon the comedy ere the audience, 
animated as if by one feeling, gave vent to their excitement 
in loud shouts for “Irving.” Wreaths and bouquets were 
showered in immense numbers upon the stage, and the tableau 
curtains divided showing Mr. Irving in his costume of Dori- 
court, without the wig, very pale, and evidently much moved 
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with sorrow at parting from his friends. Almost the entire 
audience rose to their feet, and cheered the favourite actor who 
was about to leave them for so long. No such spectacle has 
been witnessed in a theatre by the present generation of play- 
goers. At last, when the cheers had subsided and the excite- ae 
ment had momentarily stopped, Mr. Irving advanced and gave, a 
with much emotion, a brief farewell speech, in which he 2 
alluded to his forthcoming American tour. His first visit to the 24 
United States (1883-84) proved, as other records show, bril- ‘ae 
liantly successful, and the first portion of his second tour of the e. 
American continent (1884-85) has resulted in even a greater eg 
triumph than that accorded to him on his first visit. It is but . 4 
just to add that Mr. Irving’s success in, America, as elsewhere, “ 
has been considerably aided by the indescribable charm of the 
acting of Miss Ellen Terry.* 
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VIL. 
AUGUST. 
Freedom. 3 
As usual, the only important dramatic event of this month a 





was the Drury Lane melodrama. This was acted for the first 
time on the 4th, under the title of Freedom, being written by 
Messrs. G. F. Rowe and Augustus Harris. The play had 3 
nothing to recommend it save the opportunity it afforded for 7a 
elaborate scenic display. Its construction and characterization fe 
are of a hackneyed description, while the dialogue is poor and 
often vulgar. But these productions are generally regarded 
more as panoramas than plays, and as such are acceptable to a 
certain class of theatre-goers. The opening scene of the piece 
was highly interesting and picturesque, the stage being alive 
with a well-ordered crowd, representing with remarkable fidelity 
the strange figures and contrasts to be seen in the bazaar 
of an Egyptian city. Araf Bey, a prominent character, obvi- 
ously intended to resemble a well-known -personage, is in love 
with Constance Loring, for whom he proposes to her father, 
a banker. He is refused, and learns that Constance is about 
to marry Ernest Gascoigne, commander of H.M.S. Arrow. 
now on her way to Egypt. Gascoigne shortly arrives, bearing 
















* For complete and reliable accounts of Mr. Irving’s present tour in America my 
readers may be referred to the articles which have appeared each week in Zhe Stage, and, 
month by month, in Zhe Theatre. 
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prisoner a slave trader, Sadyk, who is really in the pay of, 
and secretly trading for, Araf, together with a cargo of slaves. 
Araf causes Sadyk to be set free, and is about to take posses- 
sion of the slaves, when Gascoigne, with bombastic speeches, 
orders his men to resist, and the act closes on the tableau of 
a handful of English sailors successfully defying a number of 
Egyptians. The second act opens with a front scene, wherein 
a plot of Araf to seize Constance is arranged. Scene two 
represents the English Consulate. A ballet was here intro- 
duced which, though improbable and irrelevant, was artistically 
dressed, well danced, and generally effective. Gascoigne is 
about to be married to Constance, but the wedding is inter- 
rupted by a rising of the Egyptians against the English. 
During the skirmish, which has been instigated by Araf, Con- 
stance is abducted and her father shot. The Egyptians bat- 
tering in the gates of the Consulate are opposed and slaughtered 
in great number by the before-mentioned handful of sailors. In 
the second scene Constance is discovered in Araf’s palace; 
she is visited by Suleima, a woman of passionate jealousy 
and wife to Araf. Suleima charges Constance to undo the 
fatal spells she has wound round Araf’s heart; but, finding 
that her presence in the palace is against her will and due to 
the villany of Araf, promises to aid her escape. Araf enters, 
forces Suleima to go, makes advances to Constance, is re- 
pulsed by, and threatens her. At this moment Gascoigne oppor- 
tunely enters from a window, but his advent is of no practical 
result, for after he has defied Araf—by the way, Gascoigne is 
made to be in a chronic state of defiance throughout the play— 
he is seized, bound, and left alone. The prospects of Constance 
and Gascoigne seem black indeed, when Suleima sets them 
both free by a passage leading down to the Nile. They have 
barely made their exit when Araf returns, discovers their 
escape, and seeks to wrest the key of the door by which they 
have gone from Suleima, who, however, succeeds in flinging it 
through the window. Mad with jealousy, she stabs Araf dead, 
and then falls in an agony of remorse upon his body. The 
scene is then changed to the exterior of the palace on the 
rocks by which flows the Nile. Constance and Gascoigne 
are seen clambering down the rocks pursued by the minions 
of Araf, aided by the slave trader, Sadyk. Gascoigne is 
captured, but Constance, aided by friends, escapes by plunging 
into the water, and swimming away. In the succeeding and 
last act, the encampment in the desert of slaves, under the 
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command of Sadyk, is shown. Here we find the unfortunate 
Gascoigne, who is being tortured to the verge of insanity by 
Sadyk. He cries for water, the slaves are forbidden to give 
him any, but a child disobeys the order. Gascoigne, being 
considerably refreshed by the draught the child brings him, 
jumps up and, with characteristic injudiciousness, defies Sadyk, 
who is about to reward his temerity by killing him and the 
child too, when H.M.S. Arrow steams up alongside. Sadyk 
is seized by man-of-war’s men, and all ends happily. There is 
an old-fashioned underplot carried on by Lady Betty Piper, a 
vulgar and impossible old woman, her daughter Amaranthe, 
with whom Andrew Jackson Slingsby—a typical stage Yankee 
—is in love, and their servant, a typical. stage Dutchman. Mr. 
Harris’s rendering of Gascoigne was throughout: highly ener- 
getic and declamatory, finding, as‘wsual; great favour with his 
audience. In the last act, where, ragged, cadaverous, and 
worn out by cruelty, he grovels and gasps for water, he played 
with artistic power and skill, marred only by the sudden 
and impossible change fromthe last stage of exhaustion to 
vigour and defiance referred to above. Mr. Harris was 
made up after the manner of Lord Charles Beresford. Araf 
Bey was acted by Mr. Fernandez with the utmost finish ; while 
preserving an appearance of urbanity almost to gentleness, he 
succeeded in making evident'the requisite cruelty and ferocity 
of the part. Mr. Henry George made up and played the slaver, 
Sadyk, admirably. The character of the Yankee Slingsby is 
very sketchy, and it gained no life from Mr. Rowe’s rendering, 
which was without individuality or .decision. Mr. Harry 


Jackson was very funny as theDutch servant. .Hassan, the’ 


Sheik of the Eunuchs, was played ‘by Mr..H. Nicholls with no 
particular characteristic but a Whitechapel dialect. Miss Sophie 
Eyre, as Suleima, displayed remarkable talent and power. Miss 
Bromley, as Constance, succeeded in playing with the grace 
and refinement of a lady and the force of a melodramatic 
heroine, no very easy task to accomplish. Miss Victor's 
rendering of Lady Betty was very clever, but rather pronounced. 
Miss Fanny Enson was a pretty and pleasing Amaranthe. 
Miss Lydia Foote, as a slave mother whose child is stolen from 
her, had little opportunity for the display of her powers. 
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VIII. 
SEPTEMBER, 
Miss Mary Anderson appears at the Lyceum in /ngomar.—The Glass of Fashion.— 
The Millionaire. 

The following account of Miss Anderson’s first appearance 
in this country (Lyceum Theatre, September 1, 1883) appeared 
in Zhe Theatre :—‘ The play in which Miss Mary Anderson has 

chosen to make her first 

appearance in England is 

one with regard to which 

opinions will be many and 

varied. Jugomar has been 

pronounced as not only 

uninteresting in detail but 

wearisome in sentiment 

—for the age in which 

we live is so supremely 

matter-of-fact and prac- 

tical that we appear to 

have neither the time nor 

inclination to permit our 

minds to wander back to 

the olden days of courtli- 

ness and chivalry. But if 

the love which is gentle 

yet courageous on the side 

of the woman—strong yet 

tender on that of the man 

—is to be imitated and 

Miss MARY ANDERSON. admired, then aivet the 
(ngomar.) loves of Parthenia and 

Ingomar be regarded as 

something more than a_ beautiful but bygone romance. 
The character of the Greek maiden is both firmly and 
decisively drawn. Impulsive in her love as in her hate, she 
possesses the power of arresting our sympathies and admiration 
from the moment when, leaning against her mother’s knee, she 
Strives to penetrate into the mysteries of love, to that in which 
she is closely enfolded in her lover’s arms. The question 
inevitably arises—Does' Miss Anderson succeed in delineating 
the Parthenia we see in our mind’s eye? Is the art of the 








Ingomar. 
actress lost sight of in the part she essays to portray? The 
answer in regard to the main point may be given without delay. 
Miss Anderson, as she first appears before us, with fillet-bound 
head and clinging robes, is a fair type of a classic maid. Her 
movements are lithe, and at times extremely graceful, notably 
in the third act, when Ingomar rescues her from the violence of 
her captors and bears her away in his arms. Her voice is often 
peculiarly sweet, but ever and anon there comes a something in 
its expression that jars upon us—a false ring, which seems to 
increase even as the dramatic situations grow and intensify by 
numerous and fast-coming troubles. Thus it is, when in the 
first act Parthenia supplicates on bended knee for the release of 
her aged father, her voice touches no answering chord in our 
hearts; the piteous entreaty of her words fails somehow to 
move us, and so an impression of insincerity is created, which 
continues throughout the entire play. However finished, in a 
certain sense, the art of the actress may be, it cannot be 
said to be concealed from us for a single instant, not even 
in that most exquisite scene with Ingomar in the second 
act, when, seated at the foot of a shady tree, half forgetting 
her sorrowful captivity in the childish pleasure of weaving a 
garland from the many-coloured flowers which strew her lap, 
Parthenia suddenly becomes aware that the eyes of her 
Master are fixed upon her with a strangely earnest glance, 
as the request comes from his lips to hear what love is. A 
little song of the bygone days comes to her remembrance, 
and she softly sings to him how ‘love is as two souls that 
have one single thought—two hearts that beat as one.’ The 
words bring back to her the dreams and longings of her 
girlhood—and she is only aroused by the impatient wish of 
Ingomar to hear something more of this love, which to him 
seems so strange and wonderful. Imperfectly as we have 
described this scene, we think it must be acknowledged that its 
simple charm and beauty may be absolutely ruined and dis- 
pelled by self-consciousness on the part of the actress, or by 
that seeking after effect—which is as unnatural as it is useless— 
when the heart does not live in the words which the lips utter. 
This is a truth which neither reasoning nor power of persuasion 
can withstand. Personal beauty is a matter of individual taste 
—a part may be conceived in a thousand different ways; ‘it 
matters little as to whether they coincide with our opinions, so 
long as we see that the mind and soul of the actor and actress 
are in their work. This does not appear to be the case with 
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Miss Anderson. Perfect she may be both in gesture and elocu- 
tion, but she undoubtedly lacks that inexplicable impulsiveness 
which is the life and being of all true acting. Mr. Barnes, as 
. Ingomar, plays throughout with earnest determination, though 
the contrast between his barbarous and civilised state of exist- 
ence lacks the requisite force and power, owing to the over- 
refinement with which he primarily invests the savage chieftain. 
The remaining parts are acceptably performed—but, before 
closing, we must not forget to mention the pathetic song, en- 
titled ‘Charity,’ so charmingly sung by Master Sargood. The 
curtain rises whilst the boy is singing, but long after it has 
fallen and the play is over does the sweet plaintive air linger in 
our memory.” It may be interesting to note that /ngomar—the 
version by Maria Lovell, wife of the author of Zhe Wife's Secret, 
of Der Sohn der Wrldness, by Baron von Miinch-Bellinghausen 
—was the first real literary and dramatic success made by Mr. 
James Anderson during his ill-fated management of Drury 
Lane Theatre in the seasons of 1850 and 1851. Mr. James 
Anderson created Ingomar, and his Parthenia was Miss Van- 
denhoff. The critics of that time were very severe with Mr. 
Anderson for not producing new and original literary work at 
the “National Theatre,” and almost quarrelled with him for 
reviving Shakespeare, Sheridan Knowles, Bulwer-Lytton and 
Schiller. This was not the only work of the Baron Belling- 
hausen, who wrote under the name of Friedrich Halm. He 
translated Shakespeare’s Cyméeline into German, and was the 
author of several successful dramatic works. One of the most 
popular translations of Zhe Son of the Wilderness is by William 
Henry Charlton, and this earned the hearty approval of the 
author. 

The Glass of Fashion, a strong and sterling comedy, was first 
acted at the Grand Theatre, Glasgow, on March 26 of this year. 
It was then announced as the work of Messrs. George R. Sims 
and Sydney Grundy. But on its production at the Globe, on 
. September 8, for reasons upon which it is unnecessary to enter, 
the name of Mr. Sydney Grundy alone appeared upon the bills. 
It attacked with biting satire two prevailing abuses—the pas- 
sion for gambling in some circles of “high life,” and the 
mingled sycophancy and scandalmongering of the lower class 
of so-called “society journals.” In the first act Colonel Tre- 
vanion returns from active service, in which he has greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, to find his wife, Nina, plunged in the 
vortex of society, and (though he does not. know it) greatly 
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embarrassed by a large debt contracted at the gaming-table. 
He finds himself spoken of in Zhe Glass of Fashion as “the hus- 
band of the beautiful Mrs. Trevanion,” and learns that his wife 
has promised to sit toa Polish artist, Prince Borowski, for her 
portrait, to be published in the same journal. Its editor, Mr. 


Jenkins, pays a visit to Mr. John Macadam, the guardian of » 


Mrs. Trevanion and her sister Peg O’Reilly, at whose house 
the first act passes. Mr. Macadam, a wealthy brewer, is to 
figure among the celebrities “at home” in the G/ass; and in 
the course of his interview with him, Jenkins persuades him 
(unknown to all his friends, and even to his wife) to become the 
proprietor of the paper, and so “have society at his feet.” 
Colonel Trevanion, as the act closes, refuses to allow his wife’s 
portrait to appear in the G/ass, and treats Borowski, whose ill- 
repute is already known to him, with marked coldness. The 
second act passes at Colonel Trevanion’s house. Nina confesses 
to her husband that she is in need of money, and names the 
amount (£500), without confessing the source of her embarass- 
ment. Trevanion says that he cannot possibly raise such a 
sum, upon which Nina demands to know what has become of her 
own fortune, which she has left entirely in his hands. Tre- 
vanion’s inability to answer the question arouses suspicions in 
her mind, and when Borowski (who has evil designs upon her, 
and who is in reality her importunate creditor) appears with 
hypocritical expressions of sympathy and offers of aid, she is 
only too inclined to listen to him. The scene of the third act is 
Borowski’s studio. Hither he has enticed Nina on the plea ot 
proceeding with her portrait, but determined to compromise her 
by every means in his power. She learns too late the true 
nature of his friendship; but his designs are ultimately foiled 
by the coolness and presence of mind of her sister, Peg O’Reilly, 
and the act closes with an ingeniously constructed scene (com- 
pared, without much reason, to the screen scene in Zhe School 
Jor Scandal), in which it is made to appear as if the scandalous 
paragraphs in the G/ass as to a certain lady’s visit to Borowski’s 
studio referred in reality to the wife of Macadam, the new pro- 
prietor of that organ. We return in the fourth act to Trevanion’s 
house, to learn the reason of his embarrassment when Nina 
questioned him as to her fortune. The fact is that she has no 
right to any fortune at all, her father and mother having been 
unmarried at the date of her birth, so that Peggy, the younger 
daughter, is the legitimate heiress. This Trevanion communi- 
cates to Peggy in a most delicately-written scene ; but for the 
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rest, the dénouement is brought about in a rather clumsy and 
ineffective fashion. Suffice it to say that Borowski is proved to 
be a blackleg and impostor, Nina’s suspicions of Trevanion 
give place to gratitude for his disinterested love; and Mac- 
adam, threatened with libel-suits by every one (including 
his own wife), and finding that he is more likely to have the 
treadmill than society “at his feet,” washes his hands of 
The Glass of Fashion and all that concerns it. Miss Lingard 
made an admirable Nina, and Mr. Lethbridge, as Colonel 
Trevanion, was manly and avoided priggishness. Mr. Beer- 
bohm-Tree’s make-up and acting in the part of Prince Borowski 
were alike remarkable; and Mr. J. L. Shine made his 
first real hit on the London stage as John Macadam, a part 
which he played with genuine humour, yet without exaggera- 
tion. Miss Lottie Venne was a naive and charming Peg 
O’Reilly; and Miss Carlotta Leclercq as Lady Coombe (Mr. 
Macadam’s wife) contributed greatly to the success of the 
comedy, which had a run of more than a hundred nights. It is 
noteworthy that the last criticism written by the late Dutton 
Cook was a somewhat severe notice of this play. 

The Millionaire, a play in four acts, founded by Mr. G. W. 
Godfrey on Mr. Edmund Yates’s novel, “ Kissing the Rod,” was 
produced at the Court Theatre on the 27th of this month. It 
has not yet been placed on record how far Mr. Yates assisted 
Mr. Godfrey, or, indeed, how far he was even asked to assist 
him. The law, as most people know, on the question of copy- 
right is in a very curious state. Any dramatist may go toa 
novel and steal its contents if he be so disposed. The novelist 
has no remedy at law. Mr. Godfrey was not likely to have 
done any such thing, but still there are few traces of active and 
intelligent collaboration in Zhe Millionaire. Mr. Godfrey has 
not used Mr. Yates’s plot as effectively as it might have been 
used; he has rather made the plot as a peg on which to hang 
his ready, but occasionally coarse, and suggestive witticisms. 
The Millionaire is a middle-aged bachelor, one Robert 
Streightly, who is grinding away his present existence as a 
bill-broker in Bullion Court, in the City. He is sad at heart, 
and has many visitors. First, Yeldham, a sincere and disinter- 
ested friend; next, Gordon Frere, the typical modern sensualist, 
a youth with the craft of an “ artful dodger” and the plausi- 
bility of the man of fashion, who is as impudent as he is 
immoral; lastly, Miss Katharine Guyon, a young lady who 
comes to consult Streightly about an unpaid bill of her father’s, 
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behaves in a thoroughly insolent fashion, and is beloved accord- 
ingly by the susceptible bill-broker. For Miss Katharine 
Guyon, the heroine of the romance, it is impossible to feel any 
sympathy whatever. She is a thoroughly unloveable young 
person. She bestows her affections on a rowdy young scamp, 
gambler, and incipient knave, because, forsooth, he dances well 
and is clean-looking ; she heartily despises her father, as well 
she may, as he has the vices of an Eccles and a Costigan, 
veneered over with a sham society polish ; and she cannot enter 
a bill-broker’s office in the City without acting like a female 
snob. This is the woman that Robert Streightly loves at first 
sight. Well may Hester Gould, a poor dependant, who secretly 
loves the bill-broking Robert, tremble for the consequences. 
The consequences are diplomatically arranged by “ the padded 
man who wears the stays”—old Guyon, and by Lady Hen- 
marsh, a friend of the family. Gordon Frere, the plaster idol 
of Katharine’s dreams, is smuggled out of the way, her ardent 
love-letter is artfully concealed, not without the contrivance of 
the melancholy millionaire, and Katharine is induced to believe 
that her lover is false, and her bill-broker is true. They marry, 
and they are very nearly being happy ever afterwards. They 
bill and coo, and give one another kisses and bracelets, when 
the jealous Hester Gould, who has also become a spinster 
millionaire, discovers the secreted letter, and determines to 
break the heart of the married Katharine. She does really 
fiendish things, this Hester Gould, all for the love of the red- 
eyed and often weeping Robert Streightly. She first helps to 
ruin the poor wretch, by recalling some money she has lent to 
him, and next, she gives his wife the letter that her husband 
has concealed years ago. This is too much for Katharine. She 
forgets the kisses and the bracelets, curses her apostate love, 
and rushes away into space. Without one moment’s hesitation 
she leaves her husband, as if he had been a dog, because he 
concealed the fact that a selfish young Scoundrel wanted to 
marry her years ago, an implied compliment of which many 
women would be proud. Crash follows on crash. The domestic 
peace of the millionaire is broken, and he is a ruined man in 
addition ; but, when on the point of death in some Hampstead 
lodgings, his wife finds him out, leaves the convent where she 
has been hiding, and proposes to behave better for the future. 
The novel ends with the death of the ex-millionaire in his wife’s 
arms; the play naturally concludes with some idea of ultimate 
comfort. But when all is said and done, the only woman in the 
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cast with whom we can sympathise is Hester Gould. Sheisa 
flesh and blood woman. She hates well and loves well, and 
she is worth a dozen of the Katharine Guyons and Lady Hen- 
marshes in this artificial society. The means she may employ 
are shifty, but the end is good. The woman has a heart, and 
she shows it. By a lucky chance, the character was admirably 
acted by Mrs. Beerbohm-Tree, who amply vindicated the fame 
of her reputation as an amateur actress—Miss Helen Maude. 
Hester Gould is a female Iago, and the part was played with 
deep subtlety and resource. There is one scene, in which 
Hester gives her friend a Judas kiss when preparing to hand 
her over to the executioner despair, which is a masterpiece 
in its way. Mdlle. Bartet, when she played Zicka in Sardou’s 
Dora (Diplomacy), did nothing better than this. In attitude, in 
expression, and in design, Mrs. Tree did not present us with a 
shadowy outline, but with a character. Mr. John Clayton was 
over-lachrymose and morbid, as the deceived, but loving hus- 
band. He has had a surfeit of modern Othellos, and he should 
shake himself free from them. He is always having his heart 
wrung by a wicked woman, now as a portly rector, and now as 
a fat financier. Let him take up some other character, and. 
leave maudlin sentiment alone: it is getting wearisome. Nor 
could Miss Marion Terry do very much more as Kate Guyon than 
cling, and writhe, and wear lovely gowns. She is an unsym- 
pathetic heroine, because she is worldly, illogical, and cruel. 
She loves a semi-swindler, she marries a love-sick bore, and 
she runs away like a spoiled child when. she discovers a secret 
that has been suppressed, but has not done her very much harm 
after all. The sentiment of this play is tedious and insufficient. 
The comedy, though coarse, is more successful. Old Guyon is 
an unscrupulous rascal, but he is amusing. Like Costigan and 
Eccles his humour covers a multitude of sins. Mr. Arthur Cecil 
gave us Sir Harcourt Courtley in still another dress, the same 
lisp, the same jauntiness, the same affectation. It was just ‘the 
same old painted buck and beau that he has given us a score of 
times, and he always amuses his audience. Mrs. John Wood 
played Lady Henmarsh, a/zas Mrs. John Wood, to perfection. 
There is no actress on the stage more popular or half so amus- 
ing. She has only to open her mouth in order to get a roar of 
laughter. And there are other comic, or rather rude characters 
in the play. Miss H. Lindley represented a lady of fashion, 
who tells Lady Henmarsh (Mrs. Wood) that her husband never 
saw anyone so natural as Lady Henmarsh serving out beer 
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behind a counter at a fancy"fair. Whereupon Lady Henmarsh 
retorts that her husband ought to know. All this is so very 
rude and so vastly amusing, is it not? The audience thought 
so, and that is the great point. Mr, Mackintosh was ill suited 
in a character part—a Jew solicitor, nervously sketched. He was 
loud, shifty, and unsettled in the part, and made very little out 
of it. Mr. Gilbert Trent was useful in a subordinate character, 
and, of course, at this theatre the play was mounted with discre- 
tion and good taste. The music by M. Carl Armbriister is one 
of the most pleasant features of a long evening at the Court in 
stalls out of which it is impossible to move when wedged into 
the centre. Not, indeed, that the Court stalls are worse than 
other stalls; they are not nearly so bad as those at the Lyceum. 
All theatrical stalls want reforming. 





IX. 
OCTOBER. 


La Vie,—In the Ranks.—Ariel.—A Sailor and his Lass.—Young Folks’ Ways.— 
The Lady of Lyons at the Lyceum,—Falka. 

The first theatrical event in October was the production, at 
the Avenue Theatre, on the 3rd of the month, of Za Vze, an 
operatic burlesque in three acts, adapted by Mr. H. B. Farnie 
from the libretto of MM. Meilhac and Halévy, with music by 
Offenbach. The piece was originally acted at the Theatre 
Royal, Brighton, on the 17th of the previous. month. In adapt- 
ing La Vie Parisienne for the English stage, Mr. Farnie took 
very considerable liberties with the charge confided to him, but 
fault cannot be found with him for altering the plot, which was, 
of course, a primary necessity, the motive of the French original 
turning on a subject which in England we are content to leave 
to the divorce court. This element has been entirely eliminated, 
and the whole action of the play is transferred bodily to London. 
Urbain, the guide of the Grand Hotel, is in the present version 
converted into Joe Tarradiddle, tout to the Griffin Hotel, who 
is awaiting at Charing-cross Station the arrival of an Austrian 
baron and his daughter Christine—the Swedish baron and his 
wife of MM. Meilhac and Halévy’s version. The Hon. Tom 
Splinterbarre is also waiting at the station, for what purpose is 
not too clear; and there is likewise one Lord Silverspoone. 
The Hon. Tom confesses that he is in love, Jour le bon mottf, 
with Christine, whom he rescued from the tusks of a boar while 
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hunting near Vienna, but has not seen since. The baron and 
his daughter duly arrive, the Hon. Tom changes clothes with 
the hotel tout, and conducts the new arrivals to his own 
chambers, under the pretence of taking them to the “ Griffin” 
Hotel. The first act terminates with the departure of the false 
tout and his charges, and the second shows them duly installed 
in his chambers, under the illusion that they are staying at the 
Griffin Hotel. This act follows the original with tolerable 
- fidelity, dilemma upon dilemma being woven around the Hon. 
Tom, who is only saved from dire disaster by his friend Lord 
Silverspoone, who comes to the rescue when the baron insists 
upon being introduced into fashionable English society, and by 
way of a beginning desires to be taken to a ball at the Home 
Office. Briefly, the misguided Austrian and his charming 
daughter are introduced at the Hon. Tom’s chambers to a 
number of fictitious personages of high degree, who are imper- 
sonated by the servants, before they are taken to the mansion 
belonging to Lady Catherine Wynerne, who is an old school- 
fellow of Christine’s. The naturalness of ‘the incident speaks 
for itself. A mock ball and diplomatic reception are given at 
Lady Catherine’s house during her absence, at which the baron 
is fooled to the top of his bent, the servants of the combined 
establishments impersonating the:various distinguished guests 
who are present at the two gatherings. These festivities were 
taken advantage of to utilise the talent for mimicry of Mr. 
Herbert Standing, who gave some excellent imitations. The 
fun during the third act is really very continuous, while the 
stage arrangements are excellent. The unexpected appearance 
upon the scene of the lady of the house puts an end to the 
merriment, and also serves the purpose of clearing up certain 
doubts which had existed between the lovers, while it opens the 
eyes of the baron as to the nature of the company in which he 
finds himself. Explanations naturally follow, and Christine 
finds that the Hon. Tom Splinterbarre was her deliverer from 
the tusks of the Austrian boar, and she is thus spared the 
humiliating disillusion of believing that the man who rescued 
her, and whom, with more or less probability, she has hitherto 
taken to be Joe Tarradiddle, is not by any means what her 
youthful fancy had painted. The burden of the piece rested 
upon the shoulders of Mr. Lionel Brough, Mr. Herbert Standing, 
Mr. Arthur Roberts, Mdlle. Camille D’Arville, and Miss La 
Rue. How much drollery Mr. Brough managed to introduce 
into the part of the Austrian baron, who is continually noting 
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in a pocket-book the odd things he meets with in London, need 
hardly be said. Mr. Standing sang several good songs, and 
acted throughout with unflagging spirit. Mr. Roberts’s style is 
somewhat broader than that of most burlesque actors, but there 
was real humour in his impersonation of the hotel tout trans- 
formed for a time into the Hon. Tom Splinterbarre. Mdlle. 
Camille D’Arville managed her voice with much dexterity, and 
looked very charming in her handsome dresses. 

In the Ranks, a new and original drama, in five acts, by 
Messrs. George R. Sims and Henry Pettitt, produced at the 
Adelphi on the 6th of this month, enjoyed a run of nearly five 
hundred consecutive nights on the Adelphi stage, a fact which 
sufficiently attests its great hold on the populace. It would not 
be difficult to determine which portion of this effective, concise, 
and clever play belongs to Mr. Sims and which to Mr. Pettitt. 
The dialogue bristles with the epigram of the one, and the con- 
struction tells of the readiness of the other. It would appear as if 
Mr. Sims were opening out a new era in melodrama, and giving 
to it a power of rapid and close characterisation that is invalu- 
able when a serious tale has to be enlightened by touches and 
sparkles of comedy. This same comedy is often done with a 
dull and heavy hand, but Mr. Sims, with a touch of his pen, is 
able to create a flesh and blood creature extremely interesting 
to his audience. But the best thing he is doing is to use all his 
influence against that bane of all art, a one-part piece monopo- 
lised wholly and solely by an individual. The actor or actress 
only thinks that playa good one in which their own part is very 
prominent, and the rest are nowhere. They do not understand 
balance or harmony. Mr. Sims, however, is the best friend of 
the subordinate artist, who is enabled to come into prominence, 
though the time he occupies on the stage may be a very few 
moments indeed. In this Mr. Sims is unlike any other modern 
dramatist but Sardou. If my readers can recall that excellent 
melodrama by Sardoucalled Patrze, they will remember the power 
of the smaller parts, such as the old woman who is examined 
by the Duke of Alva’s soldiery for betraying and burning the 
soldiery entrusted to her care, and the bell-ringer Jonas, who, 
sooner than desert his cause, gives a wrong signal on the tocsin, 
and meets with death as his reward. Mr. Sims also sees the 
value of small touches of individual character, and he has been 
even happier with them here than in the Lights o’ London or 
the morbid Romany Rye. The consequence is that he never 
fatigues his audieuce, and that his plays are nicely chequered 
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with light and shade. It was whispered before Jn the Ranks 
was produced that those engaged in it did not like the play at 
all. This was the best possible sign, for it showed that the 
parts wete evenly balanced and nicely distributed. The skill 
of Mr. Sims in assorting his dialogue has been so great that no 
one has appeared to notice that Mr. Pettitt has here reproduced 
very much the same plot that he used in Zaken from Life, and 
the similarity is heightened by the fact that Mr. Warner and 
Mr. Beveridge are placed in the same relative positions one 
towards the other. The play opens at Dingley Farm, a charm- 
ing rural retreat, where Mr. Herrick lives with his two charming 
daughters, Ruth and Barbara. For Ruth’s hand there are two 
claimants, Ned Drayton, the virtuous hero, and Gideon Blake, 
the vicious villain. Ned is a mystery. No one knows much 
about him, his birth, or parentage. and he knows still less:*him- 
self until he is enlightened by Colonel Wynter, his testy old 
guardian. Ned, who is on the eve of his marriage with Ruth, 
the farmer’s daughter, is informed by the colonel that he is the 
son of a convict, who has been adopted by the old soldier out 
of love for Ned’s dead mother. But the colonel’s interest in the 
lad instantly vanishes when he hears that his Aro¢égé intends to 
make a love marriage. He then and there cuts him off with 
the traditional shilling, and goes off arm in arm with his rival, 
Gideon Blake. An accident puts Ned into Blake’s power. A com- 
panion convict returns from Australia and persuades the harassed 
Ned that he is Ned’s father, instead of Ned’s father’s friend. 
They agree to meet at night in Dingley Wood, which, as ill 
luck will have it, is to be the scene of a poaching fray. Colonel 
Wynter, who comes through the wood at night, is shot by the 
convict, and the blame is shuffled on to the shoulders of Ned, who 
is perfectly innocent of the crime. But, innocent or not, the 
influence of his enemy, Gideon Blake, is enough to get him sent 
to gaol and convicted of a minor charge in connection with the 
poaching, and the brutal Blake actually has the poor fellow 
arrested when coming out of the church with the newly-made 
bride upon hisarm. Ned goes to prison, and his wife waits for his 
release. When he has worked out his sentence he, certainly 
somewhat selfishly, enlists as a soldier, and is once more parted 
from the woman he loves. The drama‘now is instinct with 
action and excitement. Gideon Blake still pursues his inveterate 
enemy, ruins his reputation in the regiment, tempts him into 
gross acts of insubordination and violence, hocusses his wife, 
and goes even beyond the tether of melodramatic license, when, 
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luckily for every one concerned, Colonel Wynter turns up, not 
dead at all, but just the witness required to confound Blake, and 
to restore the wretched Ned to the arms of his long-suffering 
wife. ‘Mr. Charles Warner,” it was written of the first per- 
formance of this drama, “is the modern typical hero of Adelphi 
romance. He is long-suffering, virtuous, and muscular. For 
some time past he has been apt to over-accentuate his sorrows, 
and his excess has become tedious ; but he has profited by good 
advice, and plays better as the leading spirit of this play than 
he has done for some time. His comedy in the opening scenes 
is fresh and excellent, but Mr. Warner’s great value is in the 
earnestness and determination with which he seems to. carry 
the play on his shoulders to success. He works well, and he 
sets a good example on the stage. Mr. John Ryder is, of 
course, Colonel Wynter, and he has seldom acted so well or 
with so much vigour. His nervous strength is remarkable for 
so old a man, and he woke up the play whenever he appeared 
on the scene. Miss Isabel Bateman is certainly a great acquisi- 
tion to the Adelphi stage. Though young she has had plenty 
of experience, and the result of it is here shown. All that she 
does is true; she is always in earnest. She keeps her super- 
abundant emotion well in hand, and when she is required to 
act she does it with a will. There is one scene demanding 
vigour and power from the actress. Ruth is supposed to have 
been drugged, and is endeavouring to recover from the stupor in 
order to save her husband’s life. The acting here is in the first 
class of melodramatic art. The young lady strains every nerve, 
but is never excessive. She has the whole thing well in hand, and 
she secured the good-will and enthusiasm of good judges of art. 
Nervous effort and physical prostration were well contrasted, 
and Miss Isabel Bateman held her audience. Mr. J. D. Beveridge 
seems destined to play villains of the same type. He enjoys 
the sport, and sardonically grins when his vigour has secured 
for him the execration of an audience. But the play will be 
best remembered by the comic interest supplied by Mr. E. W. 
Garden and. Mrs. Leigh. Mr. Garden comes to the front rank 
of comic artists by the performance of Joe Buzzard, a ’cute rustic 
with a faithful heart, who sticks to Ned in and out of the ranks. 
It is an able bit of comedy as it came from Mr. Sims, and it 
loses nothing in the hands of Mr. Garden, who is that rare 
thing, a low comedian who is an artist.. He gets his laughs 
legitimately, and does not depend upon catch words or 
“‘wheezes.” Joe Buzzard is indeed a personation, and Mr. 
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Garden made the best hit in the play. Minor characters fell to 
Mr. W. Herbert, a smart, gentlemanly-looking young officer ; 
to Mr. Shore, the old farmer; and to pretty Miss Mary Rorke, 
the sister of unhappy Ruth Herrick. The scenery by Mr. 
Walter Hann, Mr. Thomas W. Hall, and Mr. Bruce Smith, is 
very remarkable, and considerably assisted the success. It is 
beautiful in design, and wonderfully constructed so as to roll or 
fold up when necessary, and never to delay the play. A new 
departure has been found in scenery, and it is certain that the 
scenic artists deserve much of the credit of the success of Jn the 
Ranks.” 

Ariel is the title of a “new burlesque fairy drama,” in three 
acts, written by Mr. F. C. Burnand, and presented at the Gaiety 
on the 8th of this month. The following notice of the burlesque 
appeared at the time :—“ It must be a thankless and unprofitable 
task to write burlesques, or fairy dramas, or extravaganzas, or 
whatever they may be called, for the edification of the idiotic 
young gentlemen who crowd to the Gaiety stalls in order to adore 
Miss E. Farren and simper over the innocence of Miss Connie 
Gilchrist. Mr. Burnand, when he writes for his own audience, 
is full of fun; he is as jolly and ready an author as can be 
found; but the ‘masher’ does not want the strength of Mr. 
Burnand’s comic fist, he merely wants to be gently tapped on 
the cheek and to be kept awake. -Avze/ is as tasteless as a mild 
cigarette; it is about as insipid as a lemon squash. It is as 
pale as the faces of the frequenters of the Gaiety stalls; it is as 
white as their immaculate shirt-collars. It drags and draws its 
slow length along, is sometimes pretty and often dull, and it 
is applauded to the echo because Miss Farren wears three jets 
of electric light in her hair, and when the entertainment is get- 
ting insufferably wearisome she jumps upon a pedestal and 
stands against a background of electric-lighted pinion or angel’s 
wing. We have all seen the design on certain metal paper- 
cutters, an angel standing on a ball or globe with stiff uplifted 
wings. Turn this into a favourite actress with plenty of electric 
light, and you have a pretty effect, but for the ‘mashers’ to 
split their half-crown gloves over so ordinary a theatrical cou, 
and to argue from it that they had seen the very best thing ever 
presented to the public, strikes the disinterested spectator with 
surprise. This last-named individual may, therefore, be per- 
mitted to register his opinion in opposition to the roaring and 
screaming of the young gentlemen who, like babies, are content 
so long as the idolised Miss Farren turns herself into a éableau 
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vivant. First of all, he finds the .Gaiety company terribly 
deprived of its best strength. Mr. Edward Terry, a very host 
in himself, is permitted to be absent from the scene when he is 
the one essential. The Gaiety cannot afford to dispense with 
the only strong comic actor on its staff. Without Mr. Terry a 
Gaiety burlesque lacks the salt to season it. Mr. Royce is, of 
course, still on the sick list, and the graceful lady who de-vul- 
garised the scene whenever she was on it (we allude, of course, 
to Miss Kate Vaughan) has been driven away to fresh fields and 
pastures new. This being the case, the whole weight of the 
Gaiety entertainment is thrown upon Miss Farren, who has 
played at this theatre without cessation since its opening fifteen 
or sixteen years ago, and was on the boards some time before 
that. Now Miss Farren, with all her agility, good-nature, and 
cleverness, cannot do impossibilities ; she wants assistance, and 
should not be permitted to dispense with it. One-part dramas 
are bad enough, but one-part burlesques are unendurable, par- 
ticularly when the art of the actress is fatigued by constantly 
appearing in the same guise. Were it not for the name bor- 
rowed from Shakespeare’s Zempest, no one would have known 
that there was any connection between the burlesque and the 
poet’s enchanting creation.. There was certainly nothing even 
distantly Shakespearian in Miss Farren. She was herself, and 
nothing more—the same Nelly Farren that she has been times 
out of number, with scanty clothing, décol/e/é dresses, and a big 
hat; she might have been Aladdin as much as Ariel. She 
sang her songs as cleverly as ever, without any voice; she 
danced, and skipped, and tripped, and was Nelly Farrenish; 
but it may be doubted if her talent unsupported is enough to 
make the success of a burlesque, notwithstanding the picturesque 
scenes in which she appears, and the electric light that invariably 
accompanies her. Mr. John Dallas appears as Alonzo, who is 
supposed to be followed by perpetual ill-luck, a circumstance 
scarcely recorded in Shakespeare. This gentleman, like so 
many others, is provided with a song far too long in point of 
words, but with an occasional gleam of humour here and there. 
Miss Phyllis Broughton is the Ferdinand, an esthetic youth, 
and consequently a very silly one; but Miss Broughton is more 
at home when she is dancing than when she is talking. Her 
Miranda is Miss C. Gilchrist, gorgeously attired, but her skirts 
and stockings and crinolette are in this instance more. pro- 
nounced than her intellectuality. But she is a very strong 
favourite at the Gaiety for all that, and it may be doubted if 
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Mrs. Siddons or Rachel ever received more applause. Where 
the burlesque wants strengthening in humour is the Prospero, 
who, in Mr. Terry’s hands, would have been a very quaint 
figure. Mr. Monkhouse is humorous, but a trifle ponderous for 
the chief comic part. Mr. Elton is the Caliban, but no humour 
comes out of it at all. He dances admirably, but his comedy 
power is not very pronounced. Messrs. Squire, Henley, and 
Wyatt are usefully employed in minor characters, though 
scarcely a gleam of fun comes from any of them, whether they 
sing or speak; and, perhaps, talking of singing, the only bright’ 
feature in this singularly flat production was the bright, clear, 
and resonant voice of Miss Taylor, who sets her sister artists 
an excellent example when called upon to sing. Mr. Burnand’s 
libretto has not been published, but his words did not make the 
audience particularly hilarious, nor is the music selected for the 
songs particularly happy, except when Herr Meyer Liitz com- 
poses a song, or the charming plantation melody of Mr. Brandon 
Thomas is a welcome change from music-hall ditties. The 
dresses, of course, are smart and effective, the scenery is 
unusually good for the Gaiety, and the shipwreck well arranged; 
but there is plenty of room for more introduced fun, as at present 
the success is made by the dressing of the stage and the electric 
light which is destined to perform a very important part in 
theatrical representation.” 

A Sailor and His Lass, a new drama in five acts, by Messrs. 
Robert Buchanan and Augustus Harris, was brought out at 
Drury Lane on the 15th. This is an effective, but not, on the 
whole, a skilful specimen of the play panoramic or ultra-sensa- 
tional that is constructed altogether on faulty principles. A 
drama to be worth anything should be so designed as to allow 
its scenery and sensation to spring naturally and effectively out 
of the given story. Mr. Augustus Harris thinks otherwise, and 
is evidently firmly convinced that for Drury Lane all that is 
wanted is a story written up to given scenes and sensational 
effects. I am aware that this plan has succeeded before, in the 
teeth of critical opinion; but the faultiness of the system is 
clearly shown when Mr. Harris comes to work with a gentleman 
who may be a very good novelist, but has never yet shown any 
capability as a dramatic writer. Mr. Paul Meritt and Mr. 
Henry Pettitt were both trained under Mr. George Conquest, 
and know how to carpenter a play for the stage—they have 
studied dramatic construction as an art. Mr. Robert Buchanan 
knows little, or next to nothing, about the stage, and can only 
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be guided on such matters by Mr. Harris, who is himself com- 
paratively young and inexperienced. A Sazlor and Hts Lass 
. looks to the critical spectator as if the two authors had hunted 
out every possible dramatic device, situation and sensation, and 
had determined to weld the fragments together with a curious 


amalgam. No matter how discordant were the component _ 


parts, the dramatists made up their minds to hammer them 
together. Theresult is not satisfactory. Dynamite explosions, 
drinking dens in Ratcliffe Highway, scuttling of ships, ship- 
wrecks, stories of stowaways, rescues from watery graves, trials 
at the Old Bailey, condemned cells, and realistic executions do 
not go well together. They do not harmonize or commingle, 
and the audience leaves the theatre in anything but a peaceful 
or satisfied frame of mind. Time was when one sensation scene, 
as it was called, was sufficient for any play. Zhe Colleen Bawn 
and Arrah-na-Pogue were beautiful works that did not wholly 


depend on the Water Cave scene orthe Ivy Tower. They were 


good plays independent of sensation. So to a great degree is 
The Silver King. Sensation assists it, but does not make it. 
In this instance, Mr. Harris, in his endeavour to catch the 
vulgar applause, too directly jeopardised his chance of success. 
He out-Heroded Herod, and ran the risk of offending some of 
his staunchest patrons. The political and social dialogues were 
certainly not in the best taste, for, granted that we do not agree 
with political agitators of the Joseph Arch type, who set the 
agricultural labourers by the ears, they are vastly different from 
- manufacturers of dynamite and black-hearted assassins. It is 
to be regretted also that public taste is so degraded as to relish 
for its amusement scenes so painful and revolting as are sup- 
posed to take place between the condemnation and execution of 
a criminal at Newgate. This is morbid stuff at the best, but as 
here presented it is earnestly to be reprehended. The hero of 
the play is one Harry Hastings, who, by his unassisted actions, 
burlesques melodrama. His deeds are too preposterous even 
for this exaggerated picture of life’s romance. The lass of the 
sailor in question.is Mary Morton, the daughter of a discon- 
tented old farmer, whose second daughter has been ruined by 
an unknown scoundrel. The scoundrel in question is Richard 
Kingston, who is the head of a league of dynamiters at war with 
society in general but very much satisfied with themselves. 
The sailor and the dynamite chief both love Mary Morton, but 
this fact is known alone to the girl. Suddenly the repentant 
Esther Morton comes down to the farm, but is spurned by her 
E2 
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father because she will not reveal the name of her seducer, 
The gallant Harry therefore interferes, and bears her away to 
London, in order to ship her off toa new country. When his 
back is turned, Kingston poisons old Morton’s mind and makes 
him believe that the seducer of both his children is the young 
squire who is pestering him for rent. In a fit of drunkenness 
the old farmer stabs the young squire, and Kingston undertakes 
to say that Harry Hastings has committed the crime if only 
Mary Morton is given to him. This, as will be seen, is an 
improbable and ill-considered situation. There is no reason on 
earth why Harry should be accused of such a crime, and no 
probability that Mary will ever believe it if the accusation is 
made. The scene changes to London and we naturally suppose 
that some steps will be taken to bring Harry to justice. Nothing 
of the sort. The second act is occupied in getting Harry off to 
sea with his future sister-in-law, and with complicated arrange- 
ments for inducing a gang of dynamiters to ship as sailors in 
order to mutiny on Harry’s vessel. When the ship has sailed 
with Harry, his adopted sister, her illegitimate baby, and the 
dynamite crew, for some extraordinary and unexplained reason 
a street in London is blown down by old Morton, the farmer, at 
the instigation of Kingston. No one can tell why or wherefore 
the explosion takes place, or can understand why Mary Morton 
is supposed to have perished in the explosion. A more myste- 
rious and unnecessary sensation scene was never placed on the 
stage. In the third act the dynamiters turn to their work, 
mutiny, and would have scuttled the ship had it not been for a 
stowaway, whose life Harry had saved. As it is, the brig 
becomes a total wreck, and Harry, his sister and the baby, are 
only saved by a miracle from a watery grave. The whole act 
is one of excitement and not of interest. The ship is a hideous 
property, that excites ridicule rather than astonishment. The 
lighthouse is an old effect, and so is the imminent death on the 
wrecked spars. Change it into a raft, and it has been better 
done quite recently When the shipwrecked Harry returns to 
win his beloved Mary, he finds to his astonishment that he is 
arrested on the charge of murder, committed before he sailed, 
and concerning which he could prove the most complete a/:b7 
ever heard in a court of law. But he is tried at the Old Bailey, 
condemned to death on perjured evidence, and given over to the 
hangman. We have the usual distressing details, the con- 
demned cell, the intimation from the governor that the last 
moments have arrived, the parting interview, with its shrieks 
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and sobs, the arrival of the sheriffs, the procession to the scaffold 


with chaplain and pinioned man, the hoisting of the black flag, : 


when, of course, at the last moment a reprieve arrives, owing 
to the tardy confession of old Morton. that he, and not Harry, 
was the actual murderer. The evident plagiarism from Black- 
Eyed Susan is no improvement on the original, and it is need- 
less to add that artists of greater strength and expression than 
Mr. Harris and Miss Harriet Jay are required to make these 
Newgate scenes effective. They broke down when they should 
have been strongest, and had it not been for the acting of 
Mr. Fernandez, when old Morton confesses, it would have gone 
hard with the play on the first night. Mr. Augustus Harris 
worked hard, and with gallant determination, but he over- 
taxed his strength, and overrated his experience as an 
actor, when he attempted the character of Harry Hastings. 
Mr. Fernandez had tiresome and uphill work until he came to 
the confession of the old dotard, when he aroused the audience 
to enthusiasm. This was the only bit of powerful acting that 
the evening’s amusement afforded. Without it the drama would 
have been dramatically dull. But another actor helped to save 
the play with Mr. Fernandez. This was Mr. Harry Jackson, 
who played a quaint old cabman with true humour and evident 
relish. The audience at once took to Mr. Jackson’s cabman, 
and he was the life and soul of the evening. He was the most 
popular character in the cast. Mr. Henry George played exceed- 
ingly well as the villain, with nice judgment and occasional 
power, and Mr. Harry Nichols took another comic character— 
a member of a secret society against his will—in his well- 
known style. He made a good contrast to the more racy 
humour of Mr. Jackson. Miss Sophie Eyre bore off the prize 
amongst the female characters by a picturesque and impressive 
performance of the repentant daughter, and Miss Harriet Jay, 
if she had had more experience, would probably have done 
well with the character of Mary Morton. Miss Clara Jecks was 
quite admirable as the little stowaway. Messrs. Grieve, Emden, 
and Perkins were chiefly concerned in the scenic department, 
but neither practically nor materially did the scenery come up 
to much that has been seen recently at Drury Lane and at other 
theatres. 

On October 20, a new and original comedy in four acts, by 
Mrs. Burnett and Mr. W. H. Gillette, entitled Young Folks’ 
Ways, was acted at the St. James’s. It was originally performed 
in the United States as Esmeralda. “ Why Young Folks’ 
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Ways ?” remarked many of the audience in the theatre managed 
by Mr. Hare and Mr. Kendal, when the curtain fell on the first 
representation of a not very interesting work. Odd Folks’ Ways 
would have been a far more appropriate title for a play that 
deals far more with the querulousness of the old than with the 
impulsiveness and impetuousness of the young. Old Rogers 
and his shrewish companion occupy far more of the attention of 
the audience than the simple Esmeralda and the despondent 
Dave Hardy. There seems to be an uncanny fate attendant on 
the dramatisation of novels or stories for the stage. That which 
looks well and reads well in print has a different complexion 
behind the footlights, and much that is supposed to be dramatic 
is discovered to be uncommonly dull. The faults of Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s dramatised story are so transparent and its defects so 
radical that one wonders they should altogether have escaped 
the notice of such intelligent judges of stage work as Mr. Hare 
and Mr. Kendal. It scarcely needed the eye of a connoisseur 
to see that the whole dramatic fabric broke down after the first 
act, and nothing but good acting could save a story so hope- 
lessly mismanaged. The work in question is a disappointing 
play. It begins well, dawdles in the middle, and ends badly. 
Founded on a good idea, the story is arranged with so little 
skill that the audience droops under its influence, instead of 
being animated by its interest. Briefly told the tale is simply 
this :—A henpecked old settler is living on a bankrupt farm in 
North Carolina with his termagant wife and tender daughter, 
when an American speculative agent comes on the scene to buy 
up the place and make a profit on it, owing to a supposed dis- 
covery of valuable minerals under the soil. The old man is 
sorry to part with the place because he is attached to it: Esme- 
ralda, the girl, loves her home because there she has found her 
young lover, Dave Hardy, to whom she is engaged; but Mrs. 
Rogers, or “‘ mother,” as she is called by her nervous husband, 
is sick at heart and discontented, and will exchange all senti- 
ment for a life in Paris, and the prospect of a rich marriage for 
Esmeralda. So the property is sold at a very fair value, Dave 
Hardy is sent to the rightabout, the old man whimpers, the 
pretty girl weeps, and the Rogers family is transported bodily 
to Paris. In the gay city, Esmeralda attracts the attention of a 
cheery English family, the Desmonds, who learn that her 
mother is forcing her to marry against her will, and that her 
lover, Dave Hardy, is breaking his heart over tlie girl’s incon- 
stancy. Mainly through the instrumentality of the Desmonds, 
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the course of true love is made to run smooth again, and when 
it is found that Dave Hardy is a millionaire, and that the 
minerals have been discovered under his estate, the obstinacy 
of Mother Rogers is conquered, and there is no longer any 
reason to delay Esmeralda’s marriage with the man of her 
choice. This thin and unsatisfactory story is padded out with 
comedy of a commonplace order, but, thanks to admirable 
acting, the radical weakness of the framework was, in a 
measure, concealed. The return of Mr. Hare to the stage was 
naturally a moment of great interest, and for the first half- 
hour it was thought that he had secured in old Rogers a cha- 
racter after his own heart. He introduced the old man admir- 
ably, with many delicate touches, all his artistic instinct, and 
an under-current of sly humour. But the character dies out of 
the story, and the actor cannot supply an interest that does not 
exist. When old Rogers has left North Carolina his indivi- 
duality is lost. He is merely a simple-minded old man, potter- 
ing about fashionable balls and salons of Paris. The same 
misfortune attends the Mrs. Rogers, played by Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin with such admirable art in the opening scenes. Nothing 
could well have been better than the style in which Mrs. Vezin 
opened this play ; it made one regret that such an actress is so 
seldom seen. But Mrs. Vezin could do nothing with the vulgar, 
ill-dressed woman, flaunting about Paris, and seeking a hus- 
band for her ungenial daughter. The play had been degraded 
from comedy to farce, and the tone of the opening was incon- 
sistent with the scenes that followed it. Never was such dis- 
appointment felt as at the Rogerses of the last act, when con- 
trasted with the fine and sensitive character-sketches of the 
commencement. In this dramatic dilemma Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal came to the front, and, repeating the characters they 
so ably sustained in /mpudse, delighted their audience once 
more with the flirtations of a bright cheery woman with a well- 
dressed and amusing man. The audience forgot the play and 
were prepared to be amused with the Kendals, who, like the 
Bancrofts, can fill up the dull moments of any play with their 
attractive personality. Mrs. Kendal and Mrs. Bancroft are 
popular in the highest sense of the word, because they are such 
charming companions. They talk to the audience, and the 
audience enjoys their society. To make matters worse for this 
play the young lovers were not so strong as they might have 
been. Miss Webster, the grandchild of Benjamin Webster of 
happy memory, has evident talent, but she is still a novice, and 
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under no circumstances should have been overweighted with 
the burden of the character of Esmeralda. It was not fair to 
the actress, nor to the public. It is a charming character, but 
the beauty of it was greatly lost on the audience. Mr. George 
Alexander again was strangely out of tune. Usually interest- 
ing, he here became commonplace. His heart did not appear 
to be in his work, and the brave backwoodsman of Carolina 
became a maudlin and over-sentimental lover. 

On the 27th, Bulwer Lytton’s play, Zhe Lady of Lyons, was 
revived at the Lyceum, with Miss Anderson as Pauline. The 
present generation does not care much for Zhe Lady of Lyons, 
with its strained sentiment and theatrical tinsel. The national 
horror of “gush” naturally resents the tawdriness of Lytton’s 
muse; but, for all that, the drama holds the stage as an effec- 
tive play, and the character of Pauline has never been con- 
sidered beneath the consideration of our leading actresses. 
Playgoers are rapidly dwindling away who can remember the 
grace, the charm, the refinement, the ideality of the original 
Pauline—Miss Helen Faucit—then in the prime of her youth 
and beauty. But, for all that, there have been Paulines since 
the days of Helen Faucit who, by their art and sensitiveness, 
have made us forget the unreality of most of Lytton’s work. 
Mention need only be made of Kate Terry, Ellen Terry, 
Adelaide Neilson, and Mrs. Kendal, to show that the stage has 
not been deluged with artificial Paulines. The Pauline of Mrs. 
Kendal is a striking proof to the contrary, this being certainly 
one of the finest and most emotional performances that this 
clever lady has given to the stage.* But Miss Anderson went 
back to a school of acting long since discarded as both unnatural 
and old-fashioned. She came upon Mr. Irving’s stage, the 
head-quarters of natural acting and imaginative art, to show 
what a certain kind of acting was like a quarter of acentury ago. 
This was not Miss Anderson’s fault, except that she has not had 
force of character to think for herself instead of being thought 
for by others. She has every requisite and qualification for the 
stage: a handsome face, a winning figure, a magnificent voice, 
a plasticity and pliability of form, an expressive countenance— 
nearly everything, in fact, that nature can give to an actress. 

* I recently embraced the opportunity—afforded me by the excellence of the train- 
service on the London and North-Western Railway, and the convenience of the carriages 
on that line, which enable the passenger to read and write at his ease—of seeing Mrs. 
Langtry act Pauline at Liverpool. I was forcibly struck by Mrs. Langtry’s thorough 


grasp of the character, and her ability in depicting with equal success the pride of the 
earlier scenes and the tenderness and emotion of the later passages. 
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But she has apparently fallen for tuition into the hands of those 
who are opposed to natural acting. She has been taught by 
the believers in the “ bow-wow” and declamatory school. Her 
instructor was evidently the “good old school of actor,” who 
‘took the stage in a stride, placed himself in front of every pic- 
ture because he was the star, never said a word with his back 
turned to the audience, and was fully fortified with stage tricks 
and dodges. Hitherto, in recent times, the “good old school” 
has been gradually con- 
sidered a “bad old school,” 
but Miss Mary Anderson 
and Mr. Barnes revived 
its traditions. They were 
seldom, if ever, Pauline 
and Claude Melnotte, but 
always Miss Anderson, 
actress, and Mr. Barnes, 
actor. A very good actress 
and a very excellent actor, 
no doubt, but if the motto 
ars est celare artem means 
anything, then decidedly 
faulty in their method. For 
they never, Miss Anderson 
especially, concealed their 
art. They showed it at 
every turn; they were 
eternally acting. If effects 
are to be secured, and 
points are to be made, 
Miss Anderson certainly 
makes them superbly well, hes Many Avbnietel. 

but many who admire the (Zhe Lady of Lyons.) 

art of Aimée Desclée, Sara 

Bernhardt, and Ellen Terry would like to see Miss Anderson’s 
many gifts and advantages shaken from the trammels of an obso- 
lete convention. Her success, however, is very great, so great 
and so unanimous that it makes one doubt the sincerity of the 
educated people who have for years upheld natural acting in 
this country. Do they really understand anything about acting, 
or are they merely led away by a pretty face? If Mary Ander- 
son is right, then Sara Bernhardt, Mrs. Kendal, Desclée, the 
Terrys, Neilson, and the rest of them must be wrong, and yet 
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there is as much applause and appreciation for the one as for 

the other. Mr. J. H. Barnes made a gallant Claude Melnotte, 
and certainly won all the applause at the end of the fourth act 

by his turbulent but determined exit. He went in for it, body 

and bones, and he brought down the house. It was a strong’ 
and vigorous, but never a very refined or thoughtful perform- 

ance,’ but it was a popular one. Mr. W. Farren had been 

engaged for the small character of Colonel Damas, and naturally 

played it well and with spirit; and Mrs. Arthur Stirling was as 

admirable and effective as ever as Madame Deschapelles. But 

perhaps the best played and the truest of the minor characters 

was the Widow Melnotte of Mrs. Billington, as touching as it 

was true. Mr. W.-H. Stephens played Mons. Deschapelles 

“by request,” whatever that may mean, and, of course, played 

it like a good old actor, but Mr. Frank Archer was ill suited as 

Beauséant. It is a hateful character, but Mr. Archer was ill at 

ease. The Gaspard of Mr. Anderson struck me as being very 

good indeed, and deserving of more praise than it generally 

received. 

The last production of this month was M. F. Chassaigne’s 
comic opera, Fa/ka, brought out at the Comedy Theatre on the 
2gth. Mr. H. B. Farnie never did such wonders with a distasteful 
and highly improper French opera book than when he turned 
Falka into an entertainment that is absolutely innocuous, and 
could be well presented before an audience of school-girls. 
Indeed, he has done more, for he has translated this novelty 
from the gloom of Parisian distrust into the happy sunshine of 
English success. It requires a very experienced eye and a keen 
scent to detect many traces of that curious indelicacy in which 
French librettists almost invariably indulge. It must always be 
remembered, however, that they do not write for the kind of 
audience that happily attends an English theatre. The Parisian 
playhouses at which these spicy operas are produced are, as a 
rule, shunned by what are called respectable people, and are 
generally patronised by the elegant half-world, the fast young 
men of Paris, and the tainted peaches in the social fruit basket. 
Such a subject as that of Fa/ka, with its delicate and refined 
suggestiveness, would naturally be palatable to such as have 
little sense and less decency. The notion of a young man 
dressed up in women’s clothes entering a girls’ convent school, 
and the figure of a fat and bibulous lay brother appointed the 
guardian of maiden morality, are quite enough to tickle the 
palates of an ordinary Parisian opera-bouffe audience. We can 
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guess how such situations would be enlarged upon and winked 
at. But Mr. Farnie has been honourably successful in suppres- 
sing any desire to laugh at immorality or religion in this latest 
operatic venture. The incident of the entrance into the girls’ 
school is only vaguely alluded to, and the guardian servitor in 
the hands of Mr. Penley became a thoroughly amusing cha- 
racter of the unctuous school of the late Mr. J. B. Buckstone. 
Discarding all idea of lingering on impropriety, Mr. Farnie has 
been at great trouble 

to enlarge upon the pic- 

turesque features of the 

story and to work its 

comic vein. There is 

little need to elaborately 

trace the complicated 

threads of romance that 

twine and intertwine, to 

describe how a brigand 

queen is in love with the 

erratic son of the gover- 

nor of an imaginary 

province, or to say how 

the silly nephew is sup- 

planted in the affections 

of his pragmatical uncle 

by a smart young lady 

who boldly takes his 

place and_ represents 

him. It will be more to 

the purpose to describe 

how these characters 

acquitted themselves. It 

is a story without a aes “ao 

hero; unless, indeed, 

Falka, the scheming school-girl, can be called one. Falka 
is necessarily the life and soul of the action; and when 
Falka is represented by Miss Violet Cameron, the patrons 
and hadituéds of the theatre are well satisfied. Whether in her 
pretty convent habit of light blue and white, or in the rich 
uniform of a Hungarian Hussar, this lady wins universal favour. 
Her charm is pronounced and her vivacity unquestionable. 
Her voice was never in better order, nor her spirits more 
buoyant. A new romance, specially written for Miss Cameron 
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by the composer, called “ At evening,” was particularly suc- 
cessful and heartily encored on the first night—and, indeed, much 
of the cordiality of the reception given to the opera was due to 
this pretty and popular actress. The comic interest was fairly 
divided between Mr. Ashley, Mr. Paulton, and Mr. Penley, and 
3 it may be safely said that none of them have ever played better. 
es No three actors are less alike in style, and the consequence is 
that they never clash. Mr. Ashley is gaily comic. He has all 
Sam the volatile qualities of a light comedian. His faculty for 
i. exciting the humorous qualities of an audience is very great, 
and he was never so funny or so artistic with his comedy than 
as Tancred, the wandering nephew. Mr. Paulton, on the other 
hand, is excellently dry and sententious, and, if I mistake 
a not, had himself written up his part of Folbach, the military 
governor, in the vein of his own super-excellent lectures. Mr. 
Paulton was never too tedious. Mr. Penley’s face is quite 
‘g enough to make any audience roar. He isa mass of comicality, 
.’ quaint, expressive, but never vulgar. The part of Lay Brother 
* Pelican is small, but it could not have been better played. 
Three appearances were made of great promise. They were— 
Mr..W. H. Hamilton, an excellent burlesque actor; Miss 
Wadman, well known as a clever actress and a charming singer ; 
and Miss Louise Henschel. Add to these Mr. Louis Kelleher, 
who appears in the new réle of a bashful boy, and it will be seen 
Bb that the opera was admirably cast and played with great comic 
force. The music, by M. F. Chassaigne, may not be very 
original, but it is everywhere melodious and striking. The 
audience carries away many a tune, and that is always a good 
sign, and hums it for many an hour afterwards. No need to say 
how gorgeously the opera was dressed, for that is a speciality 
at the Comedy, where Fa/ka enjoyed a long and successful run. 
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In November, 1882, a forced success was made at the Bouffes 
Parisiens, in Paris, with a new opera by M. Audran, the com- 
poser of the tuneful O/zvette and the lovely Mascotte. Aliquando 
bonus dormitat Homerus—the good Homer sometimes nods; and 
the most candid friend in the world would never be bold enough 
to state that Gzlette de Narbonne could compare in any way with 
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its predecessors. If Frenchmen knew more about Shakespeare 
than they do, they would have discovered that MM. Chivot 
and Duru, the French authors from whom Mr. H. Savile Clarke 
adapted Gz//ette, had taken their story almost deliberately from 
that almost unknown and seldom-acted play, A//’s Well that 
Ends Well; or, rather, that the Frenchmen and Shakespeare 
had both borrowed from Boccaccio a story full of curious 
intrigue. It is a pretty story if handled delicately, and Mr. 
Savile Clarke, at any rate, managed to purge from it all its gross- 
ness and suggestiveness. The story, after all, is very simple. 
Gillette, a handsome street singer, has attracted the attention 
of a certain dissolute Count Raymond of Provence, who has 
made desperate love to her. This wandering minstrel has 
meanwhile sent an extraordinary elixir to the King René of 
Naples, the Count’s liege lord, and has extracted from him a 
promise that, if he is cured of his grievous malady, he will grant 
Gillette any favour she chooses to ask him. The elixir works a 
wonderful cure, and Gillette, in accordance with the kingly pro- 
mise, modestly asks to be united to Count Raymond. But the 
dissolute soldier will have none of her, and insults her in the 
open court. So Gillette has recourse to strategy. She follows 
her beloved Raymond to the wars, ferrets out all his intrigues, 
and bribes one of his mistresses to let her take her place at a 
stolen interview. She thus acquires possession of the ring that 
is to bind Count Raymond to his future bride, and just as in the 
last act of Zhe Merchant of Venice, this new Portia wins over 
her lord by the possession of the jewel that he had previously 
given to some one else. No one but a French librettist would 
have dwelt upon the nasty features of such a story, but, as may 
be guessed, the intrigue between Count Raymond and his wife 
was made the most of by MM. Chivot and Duru. Mr. Savile 
Clarke dealt skilfully with the risky portion of his story, and 
fairly preserved the poetical features of the romance. As ill- 
luck would have it, however, a greater preponderance of round 
pegs in square holes has seldom been seen in a modern comic 
opera than on the 19th of this month, when Gz//e/te was produced 
at the Royalty. Everything had been attended to in the opera 
save the selection of singers and actors. The opera was beauti- 
fully mounted, gorgeously adorned, and magnificently decorated, 
but no scenery, no dresses, no satins, or silks, or brocades, can 
make up for a play badly cast and an opera indifferently 
rehearsed. The curtain had scarcely ascended five minutes 
before a Mr. J. Willes, hitherto unknown to fame, provoked the 
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serious impatience of the audience. It might have been 
nervousness, or stage fright, or possibly it might have’ been 
inability to act or to comprehend a comic character, but Mr. J. 
Willes will go down to posterity as perhaps the most uncomic 
actor ever entrusted with a funny part. He steadily refused to 
see a joke in anything, and so preached and mumbled that he 
was eventually chaffed to desperation and utterly unnerved. 
His companion, Mr. C. Cowlrick, was not much better; and the 
hero of the love story, Mr. Walter Browne, did not mend 
matters. Count Raymond was also paralysed with nervousness, 
and acted solely by shaking his head in a very extraordinary 
fashion that tickled an audience that had been evidently bored. 
Mr. Willes and Mr. Walter Browne may no doubt be excellent 
artists, but they failed to do themselves justice on the first 
night of the new opera. Miss Maud Taylor was similarly affected 
with stage fright, but she managed to recover her spirits, but 
never once had command over her voice. Her singing could 
scarcely be commended for its sweetness on this unfortunate 
occasion. It remained, therefore, for such experienced artists 
as Miss Kate Santley, Miss Kate Munroe, and the ever-popular 
Mr. W. J. Hill, to pull through characters that were severely 
handicapped by the incompetency that surrounded them. Miss 
Santley was, of course, the Gillette, and she did her utmost to 
bring the character into prominence by clever work. Her 
vulgarest songs—particularly a ridiculous one about a certain 
Timothy—were encored the loudest, and were rewarded with 
baskets and bouquets of flowers; but there were certain pas- 
sages in the opera when Miss Santley never sang so well or 
looked so well as she did in Gz//ette. Miss Kate Munroe was 
charmingly attired in Liberty silks and Burnett stuffs, and 
looked a pretty picture as the erratic wife of an obese old tutor, 
but she wanted voice to do justice to Audran’s music. Who, 
indeed, could the obese tutor be but Mr. W. J. Hill, whose 
physical peculiarities are turned to good account by the gentle- 
men who write plays for him. Griffard is not a good or even a 
funny part, but Mr. W. J. Hill managed to wrench a laugh out 
of it at oddtimes. The strangest circumstance about the opera 
is that the prettiest numbers in it did not come out of Gz/lette de 
Narbonne at all. The opening chorus was‘from Audran’s 
opera, Les Pommes d’Or, and the chorus that commenced 
the third act—the very prettiest thing in the evening’s enter- 
tainment—was by an English composer, Mr. Walter Slaughter, 
whose charming music was enthusiastically encored. The 
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incidental dance music was by Mr. Hamilton Clarke, and it was 
done full justice to by Miss Ada Wilson, who was called back 
after every dance. The adaptor of the French libretto, Mr. 
Savile Clarke, was called on the first night, but he naturally 
declined to answer to the summons. There is no reason, indeed, 
why any author should ever appear before the curtain unless he 
has written an original play, and even then it is not a very 
dignified proceeding. Authors are usually called from curiosity, 
and not from compliment, and Mr. Savile Clarke set a very 
good example by staying away. Gz/l/e/fe was speedily with- 
drawn from the Royalty stage. 

The second, and only other production in November, was 
Mr. A. W. Pinero’s four-act comedy, Lords and Commons, played 
at the Haymarket on the 24th. Concerning this piece, an 
authority on dramatic matters published the following review : 
“We candidly own that we do not greatly admire the covert 
sneer and the implied sarcasm with which Mr. Pinero explains 
the process of his play. We will quote his own words. ‘The 
author begs to refer the critics and the public to “ Mannen af 
Bors,” a Swedish romance, by Maria Sophia Schwartz, the 
perusal of which suggested the argument of his play.’ The old 
feud about Zhe Sguzre is evidently rankling in Mr. Pinero’s _ 
constitution. He has no one to blame but himself. Had he 
candidly avowed his obligation to Mr. Hardy there would have 
been no difficulty whatever. All the critics had to do was to 
supply Mr. Pinero’s omission, and to do what he might very 
well have done himself. To refer the critics and the public to 
an obscure Swedish romance, which may or may not exist, 
smacks a little of gratuitous impertinence. The critics do not 
want to.know where Mr. Pinero gets his ideas. It is for them 
to find out. What they want Mr. Pinero to do is tosay candidly 
whether it is original work or not. At present he involves them 
in a dilemma, for he begins with saying his play is original, 
and goes on to tell us what originated it. As to the Swedish 
romance of an unknown authoress, no one cares a brass farthing 
about it, and no one is likely to see it or ask for it. Whilst on 
the subject of obligation or suggestion, as the author is just now 
so particularly virtuous he might have added his indebtedness 
to the Caste and School of Tom Robertson ; to Vew Men and Old 
Acres, by Dubourg and Tom Taylor; to Lady Clancarty, by 
Tom Taylor; to Les Fourchambault (The Crisis); to Par Drow 
de Conquéte and to ever so many other plays, which had pro- 
bably just as much to do with Lords and Commons as any 
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romance by Miss Maria Schwartz. No one can well doubt the 
originality of the play in essence and in style, for it is in the 
well-known Pinero manner—antagonistic to all dramatic for- 
mula, and not conspicuous in good taste. More intensely dis- 
agreeable people never filled ‘the character shoes of a play. 
With scarcely an exception, they are cruel, vain, selfish, frivo- 
lous, and contradictory. They have scarcely a redeeming 
quality. Instead of looking beyond what is sordid and mean 
in life and idealising a bit, Mr. Pinero hunts and ferrets out the 
ugliest features of humanity. He belongs to the modern sneer- 
ing school, and believes that whatever is, is wrong. His aris- 
tocrats are snobs, his women are revengeful, his men are weak. 
Mean, sordid natures seem to inspire everybody, and the con- 
versation is one perpetual wrangle about birth and breeding, 
no single character showing that he or she has profited by the one 
or exhibited the other. It is bad enough to see human nature 
distorted and good feeling ridiculed off the stage, without going 
to the theatre in order to find a renewal of the same faithless- 
ness and distrust of all that is upright and honest, all that is 
true and pure. Mrs. Devenish is a lady with a tremendous 
grievance. Fourteen years ago, when a mere child, she was 
protected by an amiable old peer, and led to believe that she 
was his daughter. At her father’s special request she was 
induced to marry her boy-lover, young Lord Caryl, and she did 
so affectionately enough at her parent’s bed-side. Directly the 
breath was out of the old man’s body Lord Caryl discovered 
that his child-wife was illegitimate, so, like the fine young 
gentleman that he is, he coolly rides away, and leaves his wife 
to her own devices. A Caryl is too much of a gentleman /to 
support the girl he loves and has married because, forsooth, she 
is not born in wedlock! This irritates the girl, who somehow 
or other .goes to America, acquires an enormous fortune, and 
comes back to England as Mrs. Devenish to buy Caryl Court 
over its owner’s head, to humiliate the proud family, and to 
insult her impudent young husband, who does not care whether 
she is alive or dead. She is certainly a very exasperating 
woman. She tears down the family pictures and puts up daubs 
in their place, she sinks shafts in the front garden, and she offers 
young Lord Caryl, her husband, the post of foreman to her 
works, the very works which are enriching her at his expense. 
But, as it turns out, she is playing a very dangerous game. 
She comes to hate and she remains to love.. She starts with 
humiliation, she ends with affection. Gradually she falls more 
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and more in love with her own husband, until at last she 
ensnares him, and with touching earnestness declares who she 
really is. This simple tale filters, or rather trickles, through 
a rich valley of characterisation. Everyone is a special cha- 
racter, and more or less a bad person. Old Lady Caryl, who 
ought to know better, is offensive and overbearing. Lady Nell 
is a pert, offensive minx, who gives her opinion with consistent 
effrontery. Tom Jervoise, an ex-aristocrat, who has lived some 
years in California, is a perfect savage. Lord Percy Lewiscourt 
is a pragmatical nuisance. Mr. Smee, the butler, is an asthmatic 
old bore, and perhaps Miss Maplebeck, the American girl, 
played by Mrs, Bancroft, is the only cheerful member of this 
doleful society. But then, as we observed before, the part is 
played by Mrs. Bancroft.” Mrs. Bernard-Beere as Mrs. Deve- 
nish, Mr. Forbes-Robertson as Lord Caryl, Mrs. Bancroft as 
Miss Maplebeck, Mrs. Stirling as the Countess of Caryl, and 
Miss Calhoun as Lady Nell, all acted admirably, but the play 
did not succeed in London. When brought out in New York, 
it did not make a striking hit. 





XI. 
DECEMBER, 


The Spider's Web.— The Golden Ring.—Claudian.—Pygmalion and Galatea at the 
Lyceum.—TZhe Rocket. 

From time out of mind, the scheming lawyer, the villainous 
squire, the unfortunate young man, the impertinent servant, 
and the virtuous, but wilful, daughter have been familiar figures 
in the history of the domestic drama. When treated effectively, 
these characters enlist the sympathies of the spectator, and form 
acceptable personages in plays of a type not altogether out of 
reach of human understanding. But when the villains of the 
play out-Herod Herod in their wickedness, and when the other 
personages of the drama are conveniently and palpably brain- 
less, then you must have, as Mr. Gilbert puts it, either “a house 
on fire, a sinking steamer, a railway accident, or a dance in a 
casino ’—at least one if not all of these sensational effects—in 
order to make your play a success. Unfortunately for Mr. Henry 
Pettitt, Zhe Spzder’s Web, produced at the Olympic Theatre, on 
December 1st, is a very dull play, indifferently constructed. The 
characters are, with one exception, uninteresting and unreason- 
ably stupid, and the most exciting theatrical effect in his play 

F 
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is a cowardly and unsuccessful attempt at assassination. ‘It 
‘may not be amiss to examine one or two of the characters in 
the drama. First of all, there is a good and impecunious young 
man, who is deeply attached to the amiable daughter of a 
“wealthy “cockney farmer” (whatever that may mean!).- The 
young lover is seemingly very earnest in his love for the girl. 
He proposes to her, and is rejected. The unscrupulous lawyer 
then steps in and informs John Staunton, the virtuous young 
man, that he is not the penniless outcast, which he supposes 
himself to be, but the real squire of the village, and heir to 
great riches. Immediately on hearing the news of this sudden 
and unexpected accession to wealth, the entire character of 
Staunton changes as rapidly as.does the scene in a panorama. 
Hitherto so humble and tender-hearted, he becomes arrogant, 
and almost frantic in his desire to trample upon his fellows. 
During the first act the sympathy is entirely with this character, 
but it is suddenly transferred to the former squire, a dull and 
unromantic gentleman, who is as chicken-hearted as he is 
common-place, and to whom the heroine has given her hand 
and heart. The “cockney farmer” has discovered that the 
lawyer has been cheating him, and is in the act of setting out 
for London in order to prosecute Mr. Septimus Wragby, when 
that gentleman shoots at him from behind a hedge, and wounds 
him in thé shoulder. Of ‘course the innocent man is accused of 
the attempted murder, and this leads to the most curious scene 
in the play. The wounded man, believing himself to be on the 
point of death, begs his daughter not to marry “the man who 
has murdered her father,” which, considering that he is still as 
lusty and vigorous as ever, is a somewhat curious request. 
Upon the girl declining to make any such rash promise, she is 
cast off by her father in the most highly-approved melo-dra- 
matic fashion. The wicked lawyer then enters the room and 
steals some documents, which are necessary for his safety, and, 
in an outburst of passion and exultation perfectly unwarranted, 
gloats over the body of his victim, and proclaims that he it was 
who fired the shot. Thereupon, up springs the wounded, but 
still active “cockney farmer,” and one would think there was 
an end to the machinations of the lawyer. Not a bit of it; he 
appears in the next act, gathers together his papers and stolen 
money, and is about to quit England and live a new life else- 
where, when he is interrupted, first by one person and then the 
other, kills his accomplice, Staunton, and, for the sake of ending 
the play, is finally handed over to justice. The only sympa- 
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thetic character in the drama is the heroine,:a part that was 
naturally and very ably acted by Miss Alma Murray. It should 
be noted that Zhe Spzder’s Web was originally performed at the 
Grand Theatre, Glasgow, on May 28, of this year. It was with- 
drawn from the boards of the theatre in Wych Street after six 
representations. 

The re-built Alhambra Theatre was opened on the 3rd with a 
new and original fairy spectacular opera, in three acts, entitled 
The Golden Ring. The author and composer of this piece are, 
in the opinion of a writer in one of the monthly magazines, 
“Happy in their allegiance to one another. Mr. George R. 
Sims has written an attractive piece, satisfying, if not brilliant, 
and to his well-chosen words Mr. Frederic Clay has provided 
some of the most delightful music that has been heard.on the 
light opera stage for a considerable time. Though not, as a 
rule, what is known as ‘catching,’ it is nevertheless full of 
melody, and is ever pleasing to the ear. The story of an 
Alhambra piece is generally vague and difficult to determine, 
and the present instance is no exception to the rule. So far as 
one can judge, the chief personages in the piece are a good 
and an evil man, each being assisted in his plans by a fairy, 
and both aspiring to win the affection of a beautiful princess. 
The good fairy is the slave of a golden ring which she gives to 
the mortal she designs to protect, and the constant changing of 
the ring from one person to another is the backbone of the play. 
The most noteworthy incident of the first act is a pastoral ballet, 
which is as pretty as anything of its kind in the opera. In this 
act we are introduced to the principal characters, including Mr. 
J. G. Taylor as the King and.Miss Sallie Turner as the Queen. 
The. King departs on a voyage round the world ‘ for the benefit 
of his health,’ leaving his kingdom, his Queen, and the beau- 
tiful princess to be guarded by the young knight, Florian. In 
this act Mdlle. Louie should be seen for her capital dancing of 
a sailor's hornpipe. One of the most important scenes of the 
second act is a representation of a portion of the Fisheries 
Exhibition, in which Mr. Taylor disports himself as a ‘ masher’ 
of a most pronounced type. Here also a chorus, attired as 
fisher-girls of various nationalities, sing to the prettiest music 
in the opera. This chorus was enthusiastically encored on the 
first night, and is certain to become popular. The most notable 
incident of this act is, however, a storm ballet, and a sudden 
change of the dark scene to light and sparkle, and the singularly 
graceful dancing of the favourite Mdlle. Pertoldi, who is ably 
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supported by Miss T. Elliot and Mdlles. Sismondi and Louie. 
In the third and last act, to quote the words with which Mr. 
Sims has prefaced his book, ‘all is hurried forward for the 
marriage ceremony, and many strange things happen which it 
would spoil the dramatic interest of the opera to reveal. It will 
suffice to say that all eventually ends happily, and the union of 
Florian and Blanche is celebrated with all the lavish magnifi- 
cence which the resources of the Alhambra have placed at the 
disposal of the author and composer.’ The precise meaning of 
this ‘ambiguous giving 

out’ may not be rightly 

interpreted, but surely 

enough the concluding 

scene of Zhe Golden Ring 

is startling in its show of 

splendour, The stage pre- 

sents a double staircase at 

the back, down which 

descends a small army of 

brilliantly dressed girls, 

who group themselves on 

the stage, and, led by 

Mdlile. Consuello de la 

Bruyére, go through a 

series of effective dances 

and poses. The dresses in 

this scene are truly mag- 

nificent, and have been 

designed, as have all the 

other costumes in the piece, 

by M. Wilhelm. The fun of 

ahies AMihies Mibew. the piece finds ample ex- 

(Zhe Golden Ring.) pression in the inimitable 

humour of Mr. J. G. 

Taylor as the King, and Miss Sallie Turner, who plays the 
Queen with a solidity of manner entirely her own and most 
mirth-provoking. The lover is represented by Mr. F, Gaillard, 
who may look the part well enough, but his singing and ex- 
pression are weak and faulty, and his accent certainly mars 
what otherwise might be good in his impersonation. The 
honours of the piece undoubtedly fall to Miss Marion Hood, 
who possesses a voice of remarkable sweetness and expression, 
and her enunciation is always distinct, Aided by a charming 
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presence, she not only sings her part well, but she acts it also. 
Miss Constance Loseby, a great favourite, is again at hand to 
sing with all her old power ; and Miss Adelaide Newton proves 
herself the possessor of a voice of considerable strength, and 
acts with much ability. Miss Irene Verona gives a bright spark- 
ling rendering of asmall part, and Miss Eily Beaumont delivers 
her one song, ‘Naiads and Nymphs,’ very prettily and effec- 
tively. Miss Alice Hamilton is vivacious in a small character.” 

Claudian, the new play produced by Mr. Wilson Barrett on 
the 6th, was a change indeed from modern drama to a tragedy 
dating back to the fourth century. But the courage of the 
actor-manager was rewarded, for the play became popular, and 
the populace greatly admired Mr. Barrett as the representative 
of the title-réle. I must freely confess that, to me at least, the 
play appears to lack human interest. Its main. idea is, no 
doubt, beautiful enough for anything but a play. It is alto- 
gether too vague, too indistinct, too abstract. The prologue is 
as fine a first act as could be imagined—full of interest, human 
feeling, and passion. It also forms the most perfect scenic 
picture in the drama. : But after the fall of the curtain on the 
prologue, the interest fails at once, for the leading character 
becomes a shadow, a metaphysical study, a living ghost, a 
walking spectre—anything but a human being. The remaining 
characters are for the most part mere sketches, once seen and 
then forgotten. Indeed, it must be confessed that the dramatic 
element is almost entirely wanting. Instead of being clearly 
defined and boldly exhibited, the characters are but faintly 
suggested, and the interest swerves from one to the other with 
persistent and irritating frequency. Claudian is a study of . 
psychology, and of a destiny of a strange, and, to some minds, 
an interesting nature. Again, hardly a single character in the 
drama can obtain a fair hold upon the sympathies of the audi- 
ence. The cause of this defect may be shown by the story of 
the play. The prologue opens in the city of Byzantium (A.D. 
362). Here, Sesiphon, a slave dealer, has for sale a band of 
slaves, amongst them being the fair-haired Serena, and her 
child. Serena is the wife of Theorus, a.young sculptor, who is 
rejoicing in possession of a sum of money sufficient to release 
his wife from captivity. Under ordinary circumstances there 
would be no doubt of his being able to effect the purpose for 
which he has so persistently toiled and yearned. But the rich 
profligate, Claudian, is shortly expected, and the sculptor must 
wait until the noble has passed by. Presently Claudian, pre- 
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ceded by slaves, who clear the way for him, and accompanied 
by friends who flatter and pander to him, arrives. He soon 
departs, and the heart of Theorus leaps with joy at the imme- 
diate prospect of freeing his wife from slavery. But unfortu- 
nately her fair face and wistful eyes attract the attention of 
Volpas, an old patrician, who straightway bids for the girl. 
Theorus, nearly mad with fear and trepidation, outbids Volpas 
in his offer, and is on the point of carrying his wife into liberty, 
when Claudian, being aroused by the altercation, re-enters, and 
suddenly attracted by her beauty, determines to purchase the 
slave. To all the entreaties of Theorus he calmly and defiantly 
answers, “ But, she is not yet sold.” Being the richer of the 
two men, Claudian, as by law he can, purchases Serena, and, 
having concluded his bargain, wends his way in pursuit of 
further sport. Theorus, aroused to madness, exhorts the aid of 
his friends, and attacks the guards who are bearing off his wife. 
He rescues her and the child, and the scene closes with a. 
struggle as remarkable for its vividness as for its excellent 
effect. The second scene of the prologue takes us to the cell 
of the hermit, Holy Clement, whither Serena flies for pro- 
tection. She is quickly followed by Claudian, hungry and pant- 
ing for his prey. The Holy Clement interposes to save the girl, 
and is stabbed by Claudian. After a slight pause, the holy 
father drags himself to his feet and utters a curse, dooming the 
profligate to live on for ever, bearing still his youthful appear- 
ance, and bringing ruin in his wake, until “the vaulted rocks 
shall split,” and “a gulf be struck ’twixt thee and me.” After 
delivering this awful judgment, which appals and petrifies Clau- 
dian, the priest dies. Turning to the fallen Serena, Claudian 
finds that she also is dead, and in a moment of agony he seizes 
the hermit’s cross and kneels in token of repentance for his 
folly. It would be difficult to conceive a stronger act than this 
for the commencement of a play, and it is a pity that its strength 
could not be sustained throughout. We now lose three of the 
principal characters—Serena is dead, Theorus is heard of no 
more, and the Holy Clement is only heard and scarcely seen as 
a ghost in the last act. Claudian, hitherto a creature of flesh 
and blood, becomes a mere shadow. With the commencement 
of the play proper a hundred years are supposed to elapse. The 
scene changes to a vineyard near Charydos. We quickly learn 
that Thariogalus, the tetrarch of the province, wishes to marry 
Almida, the daughter of Alcares, a farmer.. This offer is refused 
by the girl, whois: in love with Agazil, a worthy young black- 
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smith. Then Claudian enters, and his curse “blights and 
withers all in his track.” The money which he gives to Hera, 
a beggar woman, brings with it a curse, for her child dies on 
the instant; Agazil, imprisoned through the jealousy of the 
tetrarch, is released at the command of Claudian, but he regains 
his liberty only to find that Almida’s love for him has utterly 
vanished. She has seen the stranger with the sad face, and her 
heart has gone out tohim. She protests her love for Claudian, 
and is struck blind, a terrible but unsatisfactory ending to the 
act. It is not in philosophy to believe that, because a man has: 
been guilty of an atrocious crime, that his very presence should 
instantly drive everyone with whom he comes in .contact to . 
entire destruction. It is possible to imagine a man being cursed 
and suffering in himself for his wrong-doings, but why should 
innocent people be condemned to share-his fate? In this act 
the presence of Claudian not only brings death, but the unfaith- 
fulness of a woman for the man she loved and consequently his 
misery, and also the girl’s affliction of blindness. It seems to 
me that this act would have been improved, and the interest of 
the play considerably enhanced, had it included a scene in 
which Almida and Agazil were represented happy in their-‘love 
for each other and parted by the evil shadow of Claudian. The 
curse falls on the young lovers ere the audience have had time 
to sympathise with them. In the second act the ill-fated Clau- 
dian still brings misfortune to those around him; Agazil, the 
blacksmith, is seized by the tetrarch and cast over the battle- 
ments into the rushing torrent, and is apparently drowned ; and 
Almida, searching for Claudian, and pursuing an unholy love, 
is made a prisoner by the tetrarch, and subjected to insult by 
him—a scene only saved from a bad fate on the first night by 
the popularity of Mr. Barrett and the high standing of his 
theatre. Claudian rescues Almida and takes her to his palace, 
where a weird dance foretells the coming disaster. Claudian, 
unable to resist the piteous appeals of Almida, and thinking 
that her love may possibly be the means of his escaping from 
further punishment, takes the girl to his heart. At that moment 
a tremendaus roll as of thunder is heard, the earth upheaves, 
pillars fall, and in an instant the entire scene presents one mass 
of destruction. Amidst the ruin and desolation the ill-starred 
Claudian stands erect and unharmed. The final scene of this 
doleful tragedy presents a moonlit view of the destroyed city. 
Claudian, thinking that Almida is dead, prays that death may 
come to him also, and invokes the spirit of the murdered priest. 
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The spectre of the holy father appears, and Claudian has to 
choose between life and death. At first he wishes to die, but 
on hearing that Almida yet lives he prays for life. But Agazil 
also lives, and Claudian elects to die, in order that the loves of 
Agazil and Almida may be re-united. Almida’s eyesight is 
restored, and Claudian, reclining on a bank, dies with out- 
stretched arms in the rather questionable form of the crucifixion. 
Thanks to Mr. Barrett’s excellent impersonation of Claudian, 
the play, as before noted, became extremely popular in spite of 
its defects. 
On the 8th, Miss Anderson appeared as Galatea in Mr. W. 
S. Gilbert’s comedy, Pyg- 
mation and Galatea. In 
reprinting Mr. Clement 
Scott’s criticism of this 
performance, I may be 
permitted to heartily en- 
dorse the opinion therein 
expressed : —“ A’ more 
chaste and lovely Galatea 
than Miss Anderson the 
stage has never seen. In 
this character she drops 
her habit of attitudinizing, 
and abandons her self- 
consciousness. It is by 
far the best bit of art that 
she has shown. But I can- 
not agree with her, or the 
clever and sympathetic 
critics who hold, that the 
womanly . and pathetic 
essence of Galatea’s ex- 
istence should wholly be 
( Paaton and. Caleta forgotten. When the 
; statue comes to life, Gal- 
atea is awoman. Into her short life are thrust some gf the most 
beautiful traits of a woman’s nature. She must love, and she must 
long; she must leave the world with regret and a heart-broken 
sigh. The scheme of the play is valueless unless the finer feel- 
ings are instantly and rapidly touched. Miss Anderson’s per- 
formance I hold to be beautiful, but distinctly not the most 
beautiful that is possible. If it were mentally as powerful as it 
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is physically chaste, it would indeed be an ideal Galatea. The 
hollow cry of Galatea at the close, the ghost-like, sepulchral 
utterance is, to my mind, wholly indefensible. I never shall 
forget Mrs. Kendal’s wailing ‘Pygmalion,’ so full of love, so 
exquisitely tender, so intensely descriptive of the loss of a fair 
and beautiful world, and the departure into the frigidity of 
marble once again.” In the Cynisca of Miss Amy Roselle, 
there was found a formidable opponent to the Galatea. Miss 
Roselle played with much fervour and dramatic intensity ; her 
delivery of that terrible speech at the close of the second act, 
commencing, “ Oh, pitiful adventurer! He dares to lose, but 
does not dare to pay!” was marked by a power and tragic force 
of which few had suspected the actress to be possessed. The 
Pygmalion of Mr. J. H. Barnes was a rough, uncultured _per- 
formance, earnest, no doubt, but not impressive. Mr. Barnes 
was most successful in the cynical “asides” of the first act. 
Mr. H. Kemble and Mrs. Arthur Stirling divided the humour 
of the play as Chrysos and Daphne respectively, and Mr. F. H. 
Macklin was an excellent Leucippe. Miss Annie Rose was 
acceptable as Myrine. 

The last noteworthy production of 1883 was Mr. A. W. 
Pinero’s three-act comedy, Zhe Rocked, originally brought out 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, on July 30 of this 
year, and acted at the Gaiety Theatre for the first time in 
London on December 10. That Zhe Rocket was designed as a 
means of exhibiting that popular comedian, Mr. Edward Terry, 
in a broad comedy part must, I suppose, be taken as an 
excuse for the weakness of the play. The central figure of the 
piece, the Chevalier Walkinshaw, erstwhile Joshua Mabel, is 
the singularly impossible character on which the comedy is 
built. He is utterly unsympathetic, designedly vulgar, a prig- 
gish person who, even had he existed, would not have been 
allowed to perpetrate the audacious crimes and follies with 
which he literally teems. Had it not been for the very clever and 
comic impersonation of Mr. Terry, whose humour is placed at 
a considerable disadvantage in this part, the Chevalier Walkin- 
shaw would have met with the reverse of success. The other 
characters take their cue from the absurdity of the Chevalier. 
John Mabel, the father of the girl who is passed off by the 
Chevalier as his daughter, is a tender-hearted sort of personage, 
but morally and intellectually as weak as a kitten. Joslyn 
Hammersmith, the lover, is also conveniently weak and gullible; 
and his mother, Lady Hammersmith, is a silly, frivolous old 
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lady, who wears her hair down her back at sixty. Lord 
Leadenhall is the conventional and foolish nobleman over again, 
and Rosaline Fabrequette is a thorough virago and female spit- 
fire. The only interesting character in the play is that of the 
heroine, Florence, but she is too weak and puling to obtain much 
attention. Mr. Pinero seems to delight in turning human 
nature inside out, and rubbing his audience down the wrong 
way. One instance of his utter disregard for all feeling may be 
cited. Florence, determined to leave the scoundrel who passes 
himself off as her father, writes a note to her lover informing 
him of her intention. The lover follows her, and on meeting 
with the rascally Chevalier hands him Florence’s letter. The 
note.is thrown away and trampled underfoot, and left to. be 
swept away by the hotel servant, for no other reason, apparently, 
but that Mr. Pinero may show us that love-letters are worthless 
and cumbersome documents. Mr. Pinero has also an odd habit 
of introducing ottomans or balconies ‘into his plays, which are 
frequently made use of by his characters. In the second act of 
The Rocket he has a desk, whither the various personages of the 
play retreat one after another, to find consolation for their 
troubles in consulting Bradshaw’s Railway Guide, so as to find 
the next train from Victoria Station for Dover. And in the last 
act he has a balcony which is put to a similar use to that in The 
Money Spinner. 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Twentieth Thousand now Ready. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 


A YEAR-BOOK OF THE STAGE. 


Edited by C. E. PASCOE. 
WITH FIFTY-ONE 
SKETCHES OF SCENES 
AND CHARACTERS. 


By T. WALTER WILSON. 


THE TIMES says :—“ Very clever pen-and-ink sketches, 
giving a faithful and vivid impression 
of all that is most interesting in the 
theatres of the day.” 
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Two Roses. Aet I. 


THE COURT JOURNAL says :— 


“A very remarkable annual, and in its way tt has never had its equal. 
The likenesses are photographically true, and the chief incident in each play is 
recalled most realistically.” 


New Babylon. Act IV. 
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NEW PLAYS AND IMPORTANT REVIVALS, 
FROM DECEMBER 31st, 1882, TO DECEMBER 31st, 1883. 
WITH THE DATES OF PRODUCTION AND CASTS OF CHARACTERS. 





JANUARY, 1883. 
18th. Strand. Revival. 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
Shakespeare's Comedy. 


Dromio th bagi Mr. J. S. Clarke. 
Dromia of Aphe- * Mr. H. Paulton. 
Antipas of | Mr. G. L. Gordon. 


v| Mr. F. Charles, 


Mr, F. Mervin. 

Mr. W. H. Pennington. 
Mr. H. J. Turner, 

Mr. Belton, 

Mr. G. Weathersby. 
Mr, T. P. Haynes. 
Mr. H. Carter. 

Miss H. Lindley.. 
Miss Blanche Thomp- 


«»” Miss M. A. Giffard., 
Miss Vere Carew. 
Miss Sallie Turner. 





20th. Haymarket. Revival. 
CASTE. 


Comedy in Three Acts, by the late 
T. W. RoBERTSON, 
Hon. George 
@ Alroy .. ik } Mr. H. B, Conway. 
Captain Hawtree Mr. Bancroft. 
Eccles.. .. «. Mr. David James. 
Sam Gerridge .. Mr. C. Brookfield. 
_— es «+ Mr, Vernon. 
arquise de +48 
Saint Maur .. } Mrs. Stirling, 
Miss Gerard. 


Esther Eccles .. 
Polly Eccles Mrs. Bancroft. 





MARCH. 
12th. Gaiety. First Performance. 


BLUE BEARD; or, THE 
HAZARD OF THE DYE. 


Burlesque Drama, in Three Acts, by 
F. C, BURNAND. 


Baron Abomelique),,. =~ 
de Barbe Bleve | Miss E. Farren. 
Petipois .. .. Mr. E. Terry. 


| Curedent . 


| Tétede Veau .. 
Dodo.. . 
Jean de Talons) vs, W. Ward. 





.. MissPhyllis Broughton. 
Miss M. Watson, 

Miss P. Watson. 

Mr. F. Wyatt. 

Mr. H. Monkhouse. 
Mr. Henley. 


Soliquet .. 
Becquille .. 


Mustafa . é 


aux Ressorts 
Anne .. 


Lilt 


{ Miss -Constance Gil- 
* (christ. 
Miss Kate Vaughan. 


14th. Adelphi. First Performance. 
STORM-BEATEN. 
Drama, in a Prologue and Five Acts, by 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Squire Orchard-\ 5. & ¥F. Ed gar. 
SOM os 


Richard Or- 
chardson ~ | Mr. J. H. Barnes. 


om Christian- £ Mrs. Billington. 


Christian Chris Mr. Charles Warner. 


Kate Christianson Miss Amy Roselle. 
Mr. Sefton ~ Mr, J. G. Shore, 


Priscilla Sefton Miss Eweretta Law- 


rence. 
Jacob Marvel ... Mr. A. Redwood. 
Sally Marvel .. 


Miss Clara Jecks. 
Fabezs Green 





Mr. Beerbohm-Tree. 
Johnnie Downs Mr. H. Proctor. 





17th. Olympic. First Performance. 


A GREAT CATCH. 


New and Original Comedy, in Three Acts, 
by HAMILTON Aipk. 


Sir Martin In- 
lade. ~ } at. W. H. Vernon, 


ge Mote } Mr. Dayid Fisher. 


Hon. George *) Mr. J. A. Rosier. 


Motteviille 
+. Mr. Beerbohm-Tree, 
Mr. Shakerley .._ Mr. Fred Cape. 
— An-\ vir. Bindloss. 
Lord Stanmore... Mt. Burroughs, 
ad: tte. 
ZL co Me ge } Mrs, Leigh Murray. 
Hon. Bertha de 
Motteville 


“| Miss Lucy Buckstone. 
Lady Stanmore 


Miss Achurch. 
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Miss Stanmore,, Miss Hastings. 
Miss Beaumont Miss Edmiston. 


ae Uoticeite” \ \ Miss Geneviéve Ward. 





24th. Court. First Performance. 
THE RECTOR: A STORY OF 
FOUR FRIEND 


New. and iy Play, in Four Acts, 
by A. W. PinERO, 


The Rev. Humph- \ 
at Sharland.. § Mr. John Clayton. 
r. Oliver Full- 
‘Samet 0s é Mr. H. Kemble, 
Cop peng J esmond Mr. A. Elwood, 
Ryle... 
Connor Hennessy Mr. Arthur Cecil. 
Mr, Hockaday .._ Mr. Mackintosh. 
Octavius .. .. Master Phillips. 
Mr. Gilks .. Mr. G. Trent. 
Mr. Willes. 
Mr. Philip Day. 
‘ Mr. Maurice. 
Hope Hennessy Miss Marion Terry. 
Sally Brotherhoud Miss Kate Rorke, 





24th. Strand. First Performance. 
CYMBIA; or, THE MAGIC 
THIMBLE. 


New and Original Comic Opera, in Three 
Acts, written by Harry PAauLrTon, 
composed by FLORIAN PASCAL, 


Arthur .. .. 
Burbos 
Bleobber .. . 
Redaine .. . 
TTOW «6 2 
Cadwallader , 
a: 
Goodyer ., 
. Cymbia 


ville. 
Princess Menda\’ Miss Louise Vesalius. 
PrincessRhaadar Miss Vere Carew. 
Princess Penarra Miss Grace Balmaine. 
Gurtha .. .. Miss Avondale. 
thel Miss Lancaster. 
, ae Miss La Feuillade. 
Minna Miss L’Estrange. 


Mr. Hi Paulton, 
Mr. F * Gaillard. 
Mr. W. G. Bedford. 
Mr. C. A. White. 
. Mr. Henry Walsham. 
. Mr. G, Weathersby. 

ai J. Francis, 

Mr. A. Sims, 

{ Mdme. Camille D’Ar- 





24th. Avenue. First Performance. 
LURETTE. 


New Comic Opera, in Three Acts, adapted 
by FRANK DESPREZ and ALFRED 
MuRRAY, composed by OFFENBACH. 


Le Duc de 7 Mr. H. Bracy. 
Cornichon.. .. Mr. T. P. Haynes, 
Sergeant ., .. Mr. T. G. Warren. 
De Gury . Mr. W. Amens. 
Malicorne .. Mons. Marius, 





Lurette ..., Miss FlorenceSt. John. 
Marceline.. ., Miss Lottie Venne. 
La Chanoinesse Miss Fanny Colman. 





81st. Opéra Comique. First Per- 
formance. 


BONDAGE. 


Play, in Four Acts, adapted from the 
French. 


Robert L’Estrange Mr. Charles Kelly. 
Sir Gilbert Vincent Mr.George Alexander, 
Bernard Fitzgerald Mr. John Benn. 

Mr. Schneider ., Mr. Wm. Farren, Jun. 
Mirton .. .. Mr. R. Stockton. 
Servant .. .. Mr. Robertson. 

Mrs. L’Estrange Miss Nelly Bromley. 
— rs. Schnet- \ wrics A ones Thomas. 
Alice L’Estrange Miss Mabel Hardinge, 
Helen Maxweil,, Miss Hilda Hilton. 





APRIL. 


Oth. Gaiety. First Performance 
in London. 


VICE-VERSA; or, A LESSON 
TO FATHERS 


Dramatic sketch, in Three Tableaux, by 
EDWARD ROsE. 


Mr, Bultitude’s. ys, C,H. Hawtrey. 


Bod: 
Dib? Body ., Mr. Edward Rose. 
Dr. Grimstone.. Mr. W.¥F. Hawtrey. 
Mr. Shellack Mr. Louis Armstrong. 
Clegg «. Mr. Frank Wood. 
Tipping .. Mr. E. Hamilton Bell. 
Chawner .. Mr. T. Cannam. 
Dulcie Miss Laura Linden, 
Eliza .. Miss Rose Roberts,’ 





11th. Globe. First Performance. 
LADY CLARE. 


Drama, in Five Acts, adapted from the 
French, by RoBERT BUCHANAN. 


7 ov} Miss Carlotta Leclercq. 


Let ieraieet> . Miss Ada Cavendish. 


, on Ceci Brook- Miss Harriett Jay. 


Lord Ambermere Mr. Philip Beck. 
Sohn Middleton Mr. Alfred Bucklaw. 
Mary Middleton Miss Lydia Cowell. 
Mr. Gould Smale Mr, Horace oll 
Melissa Smale ,, Mrs.DigbyWilloughi 
Count .Legrange, Mr. E. Hamilton 
Major O° ~ Mr. Lawrence Grey. 
Woosnam.. .. Mr, T. Cannam. 
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Miss Clifton Delmar. 
Mr. Norton. 
Mr. H. Jones. 


——- + —— - 


Mrs. Forster .., 
Montgomery .. 
Grimes... oe 





14th. Haymarket, Revival. 
SCHOOL. 


Comedy, in Four Acts, by the late 
T. W. ROBERTSON. 


Lord Beaufoy ., Mr. H. B. Conway, 
Dr. Sutchffe .. Mr. F. Everill. 
Beau Farintosh Mr. Alfred Bishop. 
Sack Poynty Mr. Bancroft. 

Mr. Krux Mr. C. Brookfield. 
Vaughan .. 


Mrs. Sutcliffe 

Miss Gerard. 
Miss Tilbury. 
Mrs. Bancroft. 


5 are 
Naomi Tighe .. 





14th. Olympic, First Performance, 
RACHEL. 


Drama, in a Prologue and Three Acts, by 
SyDNEY GRUNDY. 


Characters in the Prologue : 
Sir Philip Grant Mr. W.H. Vernon. 
Captain Craven Mr, Hermann Vezin, 
Sergeant Matthews Mr. W. E. Blatchley, 
Jack Adams Mr. F. Staunton, 
1st Policeman ., Mr. H. Darvell. 
and Policeman... Mr. H. Knight 
Margaret Waters Mrs. Leigh Murray. 
Rachel... Miss Geneviéve Ward. 

Characters in the Drama: 

Sir Philip Grant Mr. W. H. Vernon. 
Captain Craven Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
Harold Lee ., Mr. T.C. Bindloss, 


Superintendent } Mr. W. E. Blatchley. 


Gladys Grant .. Miss Lucy Buckstone. 
Mrs. Athelstan., Miss Geneviéve Ward. 





28rd. Royalty. First Performance. 
THE MERRY DUCHESS. 


New and Original Comic Opera, in Two 
Acts, written by G. R. Sims, composed by 
FREDERIC CLAY. 


Brabazon Sikes., Mr. H. Ashley. 
Freddy Bowman Mtr. W. Gregory. 
Farmer Bowman Mr. Furneaux Cook, 
Sir Lothbury Fones Mr. F. Kaye. 
Captain Walker Mr, H. Hallam, 
Inspector Green., Mr. Holmes. 
Alderman Gog.. Mr. Cowlrick. 
—_ Johnnie .. Mr. R. Martin.. 
chess of Epsom \ x,: 
Das of Epo } Miss K, Munroe. 


ns oe ae 


Dorothy Bowman Miss Rose. ‘ 
Rowena .. .. Miss Kate Santley. 





MAY. . 
5th, Haymarket, First Performance. 
FEDORA; 


Drama, in Four Acts, adapted from the 
French of Victorien Sardou, by HERMAN 
C, MERIVALE. 


Loris Ipanoff .. 
Fean de Siriex ., 
Pierre Boroff .. 
M. Rouvel,, .. Mr. Smedley. 

«e Mr. H., Fitzpatrick, 

»» Mr. Elliot. 

.» «. Mr. C. Brookfield. 

Boleslas Lasinski Mr. Francis. 
Tchile Mr. F. Everill. 
Désir Mr, Gerrard. 
Dmitri Miss Julia Gwynne. 
Kirill, Mr. Stewart Dawson, 
Ivan .. Mr. Vernon. 


P —_—_ es } Mrs, Bernard-Beere. 
Countess Olga 
‘Seaton f “ } Mrs, Bancroft. 
Baroness Ockar Miss Herbert. 
Madame de Tour- Miss Merrill 
Miss R. Taylor. 


Mr. Charles Coghlan, 
‘Mr. Bancroft. 
Mr. Carne 


nis 
Marka Miia) A 





17th. Vaudeville, First Performance. 
CONFUSION. 


Eccentric Comedy, in Three Acts, by 
JosEPH DERRICK. 


Mortimer Mum- 


pra } tr. Philip Day, 
Christopher Bliz- 


ard’. { Mr. Charles Groves. 


Rupert Sunberry Mr. F. M. Pigott. 
James... .. Mr. Fred Thorne. 
Bartholomew Fones Mr. F. Desmond. 
a, Muzzle Mr. H. Akhurst. 
ss Lucretia) »,. ‘ x 
Trickleby } Miss Sophie Larkin, 
Rose Mumpleford Miss Kate Bishop. 
Violet Miss Emma Ritta, 
Miss Kate Lee. 


Maria .... 





26th. Toole’s. First Performance. 
STAGE-DORA. 


Travestie, by F, C. BuRNAND, of Sardou’s 
Fédora, 


Loris tpanoff } Mr. J. L. Toole. 


Atilof .. 
Sean de Siriex ., Mr. E. D. Ward. 
.» Mr. W. Cheesman, 





Pierre Boroff 
M, Doveli.. «, Mr, Ap Thomas. 
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M. Dummet_ .. Mr. H.C. Payne. 
Blessusit; Fiddle. Mr. Aug. Stanley. 


IMSRE gn, ae 

Gretch .. .. Mr. G, Shelton. 
Pes ig tT} Miss Marie Linden. 
Countess Giga .. Miss Eliza Johnstone. 
Baroness Ockard Miss Mills. 
Madame de Klok-\ wring Minnie Douglass. 


Miss Montague. 





JUNE. 
2nd. Olympic. First Performance. 
THE QUEEN’S FAVOURITE. 


Comedy, in Four Acts, adapted from the 
French, by SYDNEY GRUNDY. 


Henry St. Fohn Mr. W. H. Vernon. 
Ensign Masham Mt. F. C, Bindloss, 
Marquis de Percy Mr. Hamilton Knight. 
Sir John Zyrrell_ Mr, Paine. 
oO +» ee Mr. A, Darrell. 

een putes .. MissGertrude Kellogg. 


Abigail Hill .. Miss Lucy Buckstone. 


ly Albemarle Miss Achurch, 


Tone of 5 } Miss Geneviéve Ward. 





9th. Adelphi. First Performance. 


RANK AND RICHES. 
Drama, in Four Acts, by WILKIE COLLINS, 


Duke of Heathcote Mr. C. Sugden. 
Larl of Laverock Mr. J. W. Pigott. 
Lady Calista ., Miss Lingard. 
‘tady Sherlock .. Mrs. Billington. 
Mr. Dominie .. Mr. G. W. Anson. 
Cecil Cassilis ., Mr. G. Alexander. 
Alice Rycroft .. Miss Myra Holme. 
Joyce Woodburn Miss Tennyson. 


Matthew .. .. Mr. L. Kingtone, 
Samuel .,, Mr. A. Helmore. 
Bellamy Jessop Mr. H. Proctor. 
Landlord .. .. Mr. H. Cooper. 
Landlady .. Miss Heffer. 

oe Pe Master Gates. 
President , Mr. F. Glover. 
Secretary .. Mr. Redwood. 
Senior Member., Mr. Moreland. 
Sunior Member Mr. Crofton. 





9th. Strand. First Performance. 
SILVER GUILT: 
Burlesque, by W. WARHAM, 
Hackney Wick,, Mr. E. Righton. 
Caplain Horsley \ Miss Edith Bruce. 
Saques .. .. Mr.-Robert Brough. 















Geoffrey Ware.. Mr. J. H. Jarvis. 





Corket .. .. Miss Nellie Lyons. 

Eliah Coombe .. Mr. W. F. Hawtrey. 

Bagshawe.. .. Mr. E. H. Bell. 

Tubbs Mr. T. Cannam. 

Hom, | DiAlton ) Miss T. Hastings. 

Gerty Hackett : Miss Laura Linden. 
JULY, 


16th. Gaiety. First Performance. 


VIRGINIA AND PAUL; OR, 
CHANGING THE RINGS. 


New and Original Comic Opera, in Two 
Acts, written by H. P. STEPHENS, com- 
posed by EDWARD SOLOMON. 


UM. Nicholas de vs. -W. H. Hamilton. 


Paul 1 Planiaenct’ Mr. Arnold Bredon. 


—— oe Mr, Arthur Williams, 


Samuel Nubbles Mr. William Elton. 
Lady Magnolia Miss Maud Taylor. 
Sally Cowslip .. Miss Harriett Coveney. 
Mildred .. .. Miss Pedl 

Amy... .. Miss de yndale. 
Alice .. Miss Emma Broughton 
Cynthia Miss Matiste. 


Virginia Somerset mins Lillian Russell. 





26th. Toole’s. Revival. 
M.P. ° 


Comedy, in Four Acts, by the late T. W. 
ROBERTSON, 


ero ; ti A. Beaumont. 


Talbot tat Pave ‘a Mr. Fr. i. Macklin, 
Issac Scoome .. Mr. J. F. Young. 
Mr. Bran.. .. Mr. A. D. Adams. 
Mr. Mulhowther Mr. A. Chevalier. 


Mr, Bray .. +. Mr. F, Irving. 


Miss Gerard. 
Cecilia Dunscombe Miss Cora Stuart. 
Mrs. Armstrong Miss Alice Thurston. 





AUGUST. 
<. ‘Drury Lane. First Performance. 
FREEDOM. 


Drama, in Four Acts and Eight Scenes, by 
G. F. RowE and AuGcustus HarkIs. 


Ernest Gascoigne Mr. Augustus Harris. 
Mohamed Araf Bey Mr. Jas. Fernandez. 
Se Mr. Henry George. 
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Lieutenant Weidon Mr. C. \ 
ee Mr. aa Ri 
~- Mr. Wm. 
.» Mr. A.. Estcourt. 


ee Mr. Branscombe. 
Mr. T. Stephens. 


Mr. G. F. Rowe, 


Miss Sdphie Eyre. 
Miss Bromley. 


Andrew Fackson 
Slingsby .. 
Suleima . ° ee 

Constance Loring 
Miss M. A. Victor. 


Pi 
ype foe d wT, Miss Fanny Enson. 


Zaydee ee ee Miss L: dia Foote. 
Hamish .. «. Little Rose Baldwin. 
Alfa .. «+ ++ Miss Alice Denvil. 


27th. 


Court. First Performance, 


THE MILLIONAIRE. 
Comedy, ih Four Acts, by G.W.GoDFREY. 


Mr. Guy on ee 
Gordon Frere éa 
Thacker ‘ 
Charles Yeldham 
Fowler os « 


pie, 
Tippy Trafford 
Roos Streightl 
Katharine 
Hester Gould’. oo 


Browne .. 


Mr. Arthur Cecil. 
Mr. Charles Sugden. 
Mr. Mackintosh, 

Mr. Edmund Maurice. 
Mr. Barrier. 

Mr. C. Seyton. 

Mr. Chalinor. 

Mr. Gilbert Trent. 
Mr. John Clayton. 
Miss Marion Terry. 
ey Beerbohm-Tree. 


Mrs. Cholmonde- } Miss’ H. Lindley. 


Mrs. Holman .. 
Lady Henmarsh 


Miss Cowle. 
Mrs. John Wood. 





SEPTEMBER. 
1st. Lyceum. Revival. 
INGOMAR. 
Mari LoveELv’s Play. 


Mr. J. H. Barnes. 
a . A. Rosier. 
. Chisnell. 
Mr, Jos. Anderson. 
Mr. G. Godfrey, 
Lg ‘H. Wells. 
lor. 


nae SY, Ta 
tephens, 


Mr P. C. Beverley. 
Mr.'G. H Gates. 
Mr. R. Burns, 

Mr. W. Russell. 


Zimarch of Mas- oe Mr. Howard Russell. 


siia ee 
Minstrel Boy .. Master Sargood. 
Actea . Mrs. Arthur Stirling. 
Miss De Sarria. 


Theano . 
Parthenia Miss Mary Anderson. 





8th, Globe. First Performance in 
London. 


THE GLASS OF FASHION. 


Comedy, in Four Acts, by SYDNEY 
GRUNDY. 


Colonel Trevanion Mr. H. J. Lethcourt. 
Prince Borowski Mr.H.Beerbohm-Tree 
John Macadam Mr. J. L. Shine. 

Hon. Tom Stanhope Mr. Charles A. Smily. 
Mr. Prior o" Mr. E. W. Gardiner. 
Austin ., .. Mr. W. Guise. 
Kerry... Mr. Frank Evans. 
Mrs. Trevanion ~ Miss Lingard. 

Lady Coombe .. Miss CarlottaLeclercq. 
Peg OReilly Miss L. Venne, 
Harris .. Miss Noad. 





OCTOBER. 


3rd. Avenue. 


First Performance in 
mdon, 


LA VIE. 
Operatic ‘Burlesque, in Three Acts, by 


H. B. FARNIE, 
BACH, 


Composed by OFFEN- 


The Baron v0" \ vee 1 ionel Brough. 


Gondremarcke § 
Hon. Tom Splin- 
terbarre 


Lord ms Silver- a 


Foe Ti ‘arradiddle 


= Chev- } 


Lady. Catherine 


Flounce .. .«. 
Pf ee eee 
Baby Greene .. 
Taunto Tarrington 
Victor Emanuel 
Fones 2. 
Captain Fluker.. . 
Countess of Seven- 
dials 4. .. 
Miss Slyboots .. 
Mrs. Muggins .. 
Christine von 
Gondremarcke } 


"| Mr. Herbert Standing. 


Mr. Forbes Drummond. 


Mr, A. Wheatman. 

Mr. R. J. Waldegrave, 

Mr. C. Hunt. 

Mr, Ernest Palmieri. 

Mr. Arthur Roberts, 

Mdlle. Camille D’Ar- 
ville. 


“ee Miss 'C. Gardiner. 
Miss Clara Graham, 
Miss Amée Perin. 
Miss Ivy Warmer. 
Miss Fairfax. 


Miss Agnes Lynnon, 
Miss Josephine Clare, 


} Miss Maude de Vere. 


Miss Lily Harcourt. 
Miss Bessie Bell. 


Miss Lilian La Rue. 





6th. Adelphi. 


First Performance. 


IN THE RANKS. 
‘Drama, in Five Acts, by GEORGE R. 


Sims and HENRY 


Ned Drayton ., 
Colonel Wynter , 


ETTITT. 


Mr. Charles Warner. 
Mr. John. Ryder. 
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Gideon Blake .. 
Captain Holcroft 
Farmer Herrick 
Soe Buzzard .. 

Sergeant Searle 
Mr. Timmins .. 
Mr. Leachmere.. 
Recruiting Ser- 
geant .. is. 
Curtis 1. os 
Warder .. .. 
O’ Flanigan ’ 
Working Man ., 
The Tiger... .. 
Village Constable 
a ee se 

op Picker 
Ruth Herrick .. 
Barbara Herrick 
Mrs. Buzzard ., 
Mrs. Timmins .. 
Polly Timmins .. 
Mrs. Whiffin .. 
Miss Pankley .. 
7 trae ve 


rg "0 Flanigan 


D. pores, 
Mr. Ms. W. Her 


Mr. J. G. ag al 
Mr. E. W. Garden. 
Mr. E. R. Fitzdavis. 
Mr. M. Bentley. 
Mr. F. Moreland, 


} Mr. E, Francis. 


Mr. H. Cooper. 

Mr. East. 

Mr. Archer. 

Mr. Bridport. 

Mr. M. Byrnes. 

Mr. Gardiner. 

Mr. E, Travers. 

Mr. John Beauchamp. 
Miss Isabel Bateman, 
Miss Mary Rorke, 
Mrs. H. Leigh. 

Miss Harriet Coveney. 
Miss Maggie Watson. 
Miss E. Heffer. 

Mrs. Ashton. 

Miss Dyos. 

Miss Rogers. 

Mrs. H. Carter, 





"8th. Gaiety. First Performance. 
ARIEL. 
Burlesque Drama, in Three Acts, by 


F. C. BURNAND, 
Alonzo .. .» Mr. John Dallas. 
Secleadia { Miss Phyllis Brough- 

1 

Gonzago .. .. Mr. T. Squire, 
Antonio .. .. Mr. Henley, 
Sebastian ., .. Mr. Wyatt. 
ad it Ar \ Miss L, Harcourt, 
Prospero ., .. Mr. Monkhouse, 
Echicidio ., .. Mr. Warde. 
Miranda .. .. Miss C. Gilchrist. 
Caliban .. .. Mr. Elton. 
Arid... .. «. Miss E. Farren. 
Prima... .. Miss Taylor. 
Seconda .. Miss Pedley. 





15th. Drury Lane. First Per- 
formance. 
A SAILOR AND HIS LASS. 


Drama, in Five Acts, by ROBERT 
BucHANAN and AuGustus Harris. 


Harry Hastings 


Mr. Augustus Harris. 


Walter Carruthers Mr, William Morgan. 
Richard Kingston Mr. Henry George. 


Michael Morton 
Bob Downsey ,. 
Greete., 1s os 
Ben Armstrong... 
Captain of the 
“ Albatross’? , 
& radley ee oe 


', Mr. James Fernandez. 


Mr. Harry Jackson, 
Mr. Harry Nichols, 
Mr, John Ridley. 


*\ Mr. A.C. Lilly 


” Mr. Charles Sennett, 





Hurt and Coffee- 
pens alba gag | ar. Arthur Chudleigh. 
Connell _.. .. Mr. Bruton. 

Larry O’Brien., Mr. P. Fairleigh. 

Me ater of a Gere. } Mr. Frank Parker. 


Waiter eee F O’Kill. 


Fudge .. Mr. C. Douglas, 
Clerk oe oe oe r. Nicholson, 
Foreman Mr. Phipps. 


Grace Hoe New} v6e, Villers 
Smith .. .. Mr. B.H. Bentley. 
Chaplain .. .. Mr. C. Johnson, 
Sheriff .. .. Mr. Lewis. 

Mary Morton .. Miss Harriet Jay. 
Esther .. «. Miss Sophie Eyre. 
Mrs. Downsey .. Miss M. A. Victor. 
Carrots .. .. Miss Clara Jecks. 
Barby.. .. .. Miss Lottie Young. 
Polly .. 4. «os Mrs. Lennox. 

Susan --« Miss Cissy St. George. 
First Masher .. Miss Addie Grey. 
Mary Brown .. Miss Emily Clare, 





20th. St. James’s. First Performance. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ WAYS, 


New and Original Comedy, in Four Acts 
by Mrs. BurRNETT, and W. H. GILLETTE. 


The Marquis ., Mr. Brian Darley. 
Sack Desmond .. Mr. J. Maclean, 
Estabrook ., .. Mr. Kendal. 


Dave Hardy .. Mr. George Alexander 
George Drew .. ol Herbert Waring. 
Mr. De Verney. 
Nora Desmond., Mrs. Kendal. 

Kate Desmond .. Miss Linda Dietz. 
Mrs. Rogers .. Mrs. Hermann Vezin. 
Esmeralda  .. Miss Webster. 





27th. Lyceum. Revival. 
THE LADY OF LYONS, 
Lorp Lytron’s Play. 


Claude Melnotte Mr. J. H. Barnes. 
Colonel Damas... Mr. W. Farren. 
Mons. Bauséant Mr. Frank Archer. 
Mons. Glavis ., Mr. J. H. Rosier. 


Mons. Deschap- je Mr. W. H. Stephens, 


pelles. we oe 
Gaspard .. « a a ag Anderson, 
Landlord .. +. Mr. Trish. 
Captain Gervais Mr. P. C. Beverley, 
Captain Dupont Mr. G. Godfrey. 
Major Desmoulins Mr. W. Lintot. 
Notary _.. «. Mr. W. Russell. 
Mame. Deschap-¥ vers, Arthur Stisling. 
idow Melnotte Mrs. Billington. 
Pauline 4, «. Miss Mary Anderson. 
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29th. Comedy. First Performance. 
FALKA. 


Comic Opera, in Three Acts, by H. B. 
FARNIE, music by F. CHASSAIGNE. 


Folbach ., .. Mr. Harry Paulton. 
Tancred .» Mr. H. Ashley. 
Arthur .. .. Mr.L. Kelleher. 

Lay Brother Pelican Mr. W. S. Penley. 
Konrad .. .. Miss Vere Carew. 
Tekeli.. .» Mr, Vaughan. 

Boboky .. .. Miss Rose Moncrieff. 
Boleslas .. Mr. W. H. Hamilton. 
The Seneschal .. Mr. James Francis. 
Falka.. .. .«. Miss Violet Cameron. 
Edwige $e Miss Wadman. 


Alexina de Kul. Miss Louise Henschel. 


hirsch 
Miss Madge Milton. 


Mina .. 
Fanotha Miss E. Nicholls. 





NOVEMBER. 
19th. Royalty. First Performance. 
GILLETTE. 


Comic Opera, in Three Acts, adapted 
from the French by H. SAVILE CLARKE, 
music by AUDRAN. 


Count Raymond Mr. Walter Browne. 
King René Mr. Fred, Kaye. 
Oliver .. .«. Miss Maud Taylor. 
Grifard .. Mr. W. J. Hill. 
Menotte Mr. J. Willes. 
Barigoul .. Mr. C. Cowlrick. 
Richard Miss Grant. 

Robert Miss Douglass. 
Toinette Miss Riviére. 
Suzanne Miss Trevellyan. 
Rosita Miss Kate Munroe. 
Gillette Miss Kate Santley. 





24th. Haymarket. First Perform- 
ance. 


LORDS AND COMMONS. 


Comedy, in Four Acts, by A. W. PinERo. | 


Earl of Caryl .. Mr. Forbes-Robertson. 
here t Mr. C. Brookfield. 
coure .. 
Sir George Par- F 
leas, foi *} Mr. Elliot. 
Tom ervoise .. Mr. Bancroft. 
Mr. Smee .. .. Mr. Alfred Bishop. 
Mr. Chadd _., Mr. Girardot. 
Mr. Tredger .. Mr. Albert Sims. 
Messenger... .. Mr. Percy Vernon. 
Baby Radbone .._ Mr. Stewart Dawson. 
Countess of Caryl Mrs, Stirling. 
Lady Neli.. -., Miss Calhoun. 
Mrs. Devenish ., Mrs. Bernard-Beere, 
Miss Maplebeck Mrs. Bancroft. 





| Herald .,, 


| Sivene 


| Serpenta ., 
| Sea Nymph 
| Foujou 





DECEMBER. 


1st. Olympic. First Performance in 
London. 


THE SPIDER’S WEB. 
Drama, in Four Acts, by HENRY PETTITT. 


Septimus Wragby Mr. G. W. Anson. 
Matthew Greenfield Mr. J. F. Young. 
Frank Manby .. Mr. H. H. Vincent. 
John Staunton ., Mr. Phillip Beck. 
Sob Leverett .. Mr. C. W. Somerset. 
Sem Baldock .. Mr. E. Hendrie. 
Yohn Brady .. Mr. E. Coalbrook. 
Tom Titley _.. Miss Minnie Rayner. 
Mabel Greenfield Miss Alma Murray. 
Susan Roseleigh Miss Laura Linden. 





8rd. Alhambra. First Peiformance. 
THE GOLDEN RING. 


Fairy Spectacular Opera, in Three Acts, 
written by GEORGE R, Sims. Music 
by FREDERIC CLAy. 


Calino Sea waee 1: G. Taylor. 
Florian Mr. F. Gaillard. 
Carambole.. .. Mr. Wilfred Esmond. 
Dr. Colchicum ., Mr. George Mudie. 
Prince Poppet .. Miss Alice Hamilton. 
Rigmarole.. .. Mr. G, A. Honey. 
Cleon .. . ‘Mr. Fred Mervin. 
Alimanes ., Mr. Aynsley Cook, 
Admiral ,, Mr. Oscar Hartwell. 
Mr. A. Darrell. 

Mr. Hodges. 

Miss Constance Loseby 
Miss Sallie Turner. 
Miss Marion Hood. 
Miss Irene Verona. 
Miss Adelaide Newton, 
Miss Eily Beaumont, 
Miss Vacani. 

Mdlle. Louie. 


Captain 
Arethusa ., 


Princess Blanche 
Casquette .. .. 


Tribord 





6th. Princess’s. First Performance. 
CLAUDIAN. 


Play, in a Prologue and Three Acts; the 
Plot, Story, and Construction by HENRY ~ 
HERMAN ; the Dialogue by W. G. 
WILLs. 


Characters in the Prologue : 


| Claudian Andiates Mr. Wilson Barrett- 


The Holy Clement Mr. E. S. Willard, 
Theorus .. .. Mr. Frank Cooper. 
Zosimus .. .. Mr. F. Huntley, 
Volpas .. .. Mr. Neville Doone. 
Symachus.. .. Mr. C. Fulton. 
Sesiphon .. .. Mr. W.A. Elliott. 
Demos... Mr. H. Evans. 


Captain of the ae 
Scythians "* Mr. Philip Matthews. 
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Miss Emmeline 
Ormsby. 
Miss Phoebe Carlo. 
Characters in the Play : 
Claudian Andiates Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
Alcares .. .. Mr. Clifford Cooper. 
Belos .._.. .. Mr. George Barrett. 
TLhariogalus Mr. Charles Hudson. 
Agazil Mr. WalterS 
Rhamantes Mr. C. Polhill. 
Edessa Miss Helen Vincent. 
Threna Miss Garth, 
Clia .. Miss Nellie Palmer. 
Galena Mrs, Huntley. 
Hera .. Miss Mary Dickens. 
Sabella Miss Helen Bruno. 
Gratia Miss Alice Cook. 
Cloris... Mr. H. Besley. 
Almida Miss Eastlake. 





8th. Lyceum. Revival. 
PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 


Comedy, in Three Acts, by W. S; GILBERT. 


Mr. J. H. Barnes. 


igmalion. . 
Mr. F. H. Macklin. 


eucippe .. 


akman. 





. Mr. H. Kemble. 

Mr. E. T. March. 
Mr. Arthur Lewis. 
Miss Amy Roselle. 
Mrs, Arthur Stirling. 
Miss Annie Rose. 
Miss Mary Anderson. 


Chrysos. .. 
A lees ie” Yah 
lmos Me 
Cynisca .. 
laphne 
Myrine 
Galatea 


8 
} 





10th. Gaiety. First Performance in 
mdon. 


THE ROCKET, 
Comedy, in Three Acts, by A. W. PINERO. 


The Chevalier 
Walkinshaw .. } Mr. Edward Terry. 


Lord Leadenhall Mr. J. W. Adams. 
John Mabel .. Mr. A. Beaumont. 


Joslyn Hammer-) wir. H.C. Sidney. 


smith 
Clement .. Mr. Vacotti. 
Chatwood .. .. Mr. Crutwell. 
Lady Hammersmith Miss Maria Jones. 


Rosaline pegged Miss Dolores Drum- 


uette .. ss mond. 
Florence Miss F. Sutherland. 
Miss Foret. 


Georgette .. 
Bingle Miss Ross. 
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Princess Ida ; or, Castle Adamant.—The New Magdalen at the Novelty.—Zow Water. 
—‘‘ Lotta’? and Miss Minnie Palmer appear in London.— Zhe Palace of Truth at the 
Prince’s.—Comedy and Tragedy.—Camaralzaman. 

THE two first theatrical events of 1884 occurred simultaneously 

on Saturday, January 5. Perhaps the most important of these 

productions was 

Princess Ida; or, 

Castle Adamant, a 

“respectful operatic 

per-version” of Ten- 

nyson’s ‘‘Princess,” 
acted at the Savoy 

Theatre. It may be 

remembered _ that, 

on January 8, 1870, 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s 

parody of the Poet 

Laureate’s poem 

appeared at the 

Olympic Theatre. 

The cast then in- 

cluded Mr. David 

Fisher, Maria 

Simpson (Mrs. W. 

H. Liston), Mattie 

Reinhardt, Miss 

Fanny Addison, 

and Miss Alma 

Murray, the latter 

lady then making 

her first appearance 
on the stage as Sacharissa. Princess [da is built upon exactly 
the same lines as its forerunner, the dialogue being almost word 
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for word the same. Mr. Gilbert’s pungent wit and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s graceful music secured the popular favour for the 
opera. The principal characters were ably supported by Mr. 
George Grossmith, Mr. Rutland Barrington, Miss Jessie Bond, 
and Miss Leonora Braham as the Princess. 

The Novelty Theatre, in Great Queen Street, originally 
opened in 1883, when it was known as the Folies-Dramatiques, 
has been more or less unsuccessful since it was first opened. 
Last year, however, Miss Nelly Harris courageously took the un- 
fortunate house in hand, and succeeded in redeeming it, for a 
time at least, from the disaster generally attendant uponit. She 
made her first bid for public favour with the engagement of 
Miss Ada Cavendish, who appeared on the same night as the 
initial performance of Princess Ida at the Savoy. Miss 
Cavendish resumed her original character of Mercy Merrick, in 
Mr. Wilkie Collins’s drama, Zhe New Magdalen, first brought 
out at the Olympic on May 19, 1873. She was ably supported 
on this occasion by Mr. Frank Archer as Julian Grey, and Miss 
Le Thiére as Lady Janet Roy. 

A production so extraordinary as Mr. A. W. Pinero’s three- 
act comedy Low Water, played at the Globe Theatre on the 
12th, is, happily, seldom seen in a theatre. Mr. Pinero, as it 
seems to me, destroyed in this play a good dramatic scheme. 
For his theme he took the old story of the betrayed girl and the 
ruined home, but he treated the subject in a manner calculated 
to arouse laughter and ridicule, instead of exciting profound 
interest and sympathy. Some of his character sketches in this 
piece are admirable studies, whilst one of them, at least, is 
greatly exaggerated, and absolutely unacceptable as a type of 
character. The play was doomed to immediate failure, and no 
wonder. When a dramatist who has distinguished himself by 
his cleverness and dramatic capability in other plays, purposely 
mars the technical construction of his work, writes unmeaning 
dialogue, and builds up a situation in order to laugh at it, he 
cannot blame his audience if they follow his example, catch his 
cynical tone, and jeer as he does at all moral sentiment—or at 
the spoilation of it. The moral of Mr. Pinero’s story is that a 
girl may walk calmly and-with her eyes open to certain moral 
destruction, to be married in the end to the man who has 
betrayed her because she has nursed him ina dangerous illness. 
It may be as well to describe the various incidents of this extra- 
ordinary play. The first act takes place at a semi-detached 
villa at St. John’s Wood, where Mr. Algernon Linklater and 
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his two daughters, Anne and Rosamond, designated respectively 
the Major and the Beauty, are living in respectable poverty. 
Lord George Ormolu has written a letter to the Beauty, pro- 
posing that she should go away with him, although he could 
not marry her. The girl, who really loves this heartless scoun- 
drel, is stung to the quick at this proposal, and makes her lover 
read his letter aloud, so that she may see if she can find strength 
in his spoken words to be induced to fly with him. Lord George 
Ormolu wavers a little about his intention, in consequence of 
the advice of a good-hearted old schoolfellow, Dicky Small- 
page, but on receiving a signal from the girl that she gives her 
consent, his evil impulse becomes irresistible, and Lord George 
and the Beauty go off secretly. The elder sister, the Major, 
learning the real state of affairs, makes her father believe that 
Rosamond has gone away to be married. The second act 
passes in the humble lodgings of the Linklaters. Here the 
Beauty returns home to seek forgiveness, and finds what passes 
for affection in the cold and unfeeling reception which she 
receives from her sister. Presently Lord George arrives to 
make terms with the Major, and finds, much to his astonish- 
ment, that the victim of his desertion is with her sister. On 
seeing her he simply exclaims, ‘‘ Rosamond, I will write to 
you to-morrow,” and beats a hasty retreat. A few seconds 
elapse, and news comes that Lord George has met with an 
accident, whereupon the still faithful Beauty protests that 
her “place is by his side,” and rushes after him. Accord- 
ingly, we find her in the next act snugly ensconced in Lord 
George’s lodgings in the Albany, where the confidential valet 
dries ‘his eyes with the napkin which covers some food he 
is taking to his master. Seeing this, Rosamond offers him her’ 
pocket handkerchief, which he accepts, and pockets himself, 
To the lodgings in the Albany also come old Linklater and his 
greasy friends, who believe that the Beauty is Lord George’s 
wife, They are undeceived by Mr. Vereker, Q.C., a thorough 
man of the world (played with admirable taste and ease by 
Mr. Carton, who gave in this piece one of the most artistic 
impersonations that the London stage has seen for a long time). 
But the aristocratic villain repents of his sin, privately marries 
the girl, and requests each of the assembled relations and 
friends to give him there and then a trifling present, a request 
which leads to his receiving from his servant half of the hand- 
kerchief which had been lent to him by the Beauty—the valet 
‘ retaining the other half for himself. When an author covers 
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his work with such ridiculous incidents as I have cited, he has 
no one to blame for the result but himself. After the represen- 
tation of the piece, Mr. Pinero promptly wrote to the papers, 
stating that the comedy was produced in direct opposition to 
his wishes—an announcement which, as it seems to me, should 
have been made prior to the production. It is hardly necessary 
to add that Low Water met with a speedy extermination. 

The appearances at this time of two American actresses, 
“Lotta” and Miss Minnie Palmer, deserve to be noted here. On 
December 23, 1883, Miss 
Lotta appeared for the first 
time in England, at the 
Opéra Comique, in a poor 
play called A/usetle, which 
was deservedly damned out 
of hand. The actress’s 
reputation, together with 
the fortunes of the house, 
were redeemed by the pro- 
duction, on January 12, of 
an adaptation by Mr. 
Charles Dickens of his 
father’s noted novel, “ The 
Old Curiosity Shop,” con- 
cerning which I wrote :— 
“This new adaptation ful- 
fils its requirements of pro- 
viding the impersonator 
of the characters of Little 
Nell and the Marchioness 
with plenty of scope for 
genuine acting, and there- 
fore its dramatic defects 
may be pardoned. It is probable that anyone who happened 
to be ignorant of the story as told by Charles Dickens would 
get little meaning out of the play, for the drama is made 
up of so many scenes strung together from the novel with- 
out an apparent effort on the part of the adaptator to make 
a good play. The difficulty of adapting a novel successfully 
was never more evident than now; but Mr. Dickens has done 
all that he attempted in providing Miss Lotta with a chance for 
showing that she is something better than a music-hall 
‘artiste.’ If the Little Nell of this lady is not precisely the 
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ideal character, her rendering of the Marchioness fully makes 
up for the deficiency. Miss Lotta is by far too bright, too 
animated, too full of irrepressible life and spirit, to act to per- 
fection the simple child which Dickens has so beautifully 
painted. Little Nell places the actress under too much 
restraint. Not that Miss Lotta is not delicate, winning, and 
emotional, but she is too quick and eager for the character. 
She consequently excels in the impersonation of the Marchio- 
ness. Here Miss Lotta’s 
unbounded wealth of 
spirits, her irresistible 
love of fun, and her un- 
ceasing rapidity and 
variety of action have the 
entire field. She dashes 
through the part with 
lightning-like rapidity ; 
she skips, and romps, and 
plays with innocent 
gaiety; she dances with 
agility, and her irresis- 
tible mirth conquers all 
depression. Her Mar- 
chioness may not be ex- 
actly the character of the 
novel, but it is a brilliantly 
successful and fascina- 
tingly clever perform- 
ance.” 

On the 14th, Miss 
Minnie Palmer appeared 
at the Strand Theatre in Pay Soaety 
My Sweetheart, a musical 
drama in which the actress made her first appearance in 
Great Britain at the Princess’s Theatre, Glasgow, on June 4, 
1883. She then toured through the English provinces, meeting 
with considerable success. Her first appearance in London was 
made at the Grand Theatre, on September 17, of the same year. 
She played there for a time, and at the Gaiety on certain after- 
noons during her visit to the Islington house. Her season at 
the Strand confirmed her previous London success. One of the 
chief reasons of Miss Minnie Palmer’s popularity, no doubt, lies 
in the fact that she enters thoroughly into the fun and spirit of 
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her part. Again, her voice is so fresh and rich, so melodious and 
cultivated, that her singing becomes a positive delight. She is 
pretty enough and engaging in the comedy scenes, and she can 
command pathos as well as excite mirth. She is clever in her 
acting, agile in her movements, and spontaneous in her humour. 
All this must be apparent to the most superficial observer, but 
it seems to me that Miss Minnie Palmer is capable of far better 
things than merrily tripping through such a part as Tina in the 
play called My Sweetheart. Miss Palmer is endowed with 
plenty of genuine talent as well as many personal attractions, 
and it is a pity that she cannot be induced to turn her attention 
to more serious and legitimate work than this unambitious 
business. Nor can one even help a regret at seeing a perform- 
ance so undeniably clever as this marred by one or two acts of 
childish nonsense and unbecoming vulgarity. If Miss Palmer 
could only understand how far more captivating she becomes 
when she lays aside coarseness and reveals her untarnished 
talent for a moment she would immediately cast aside certain 
little bits of indecorum. She would then discover that refine- 
ment meets with more admiration than vulgarity, and the 
public would then be able to appreciate at her full value a 
gifted actress and a prepossessing woman. 

The pretty Prince’s Theatre was opened for the first time to 
the public on the 18th. The opening programme was not 
specially attractive. It consisted of Mr. Sydney Grundy’s one- 
act piece, Jx Honour Bound, and Mr. Gilbert’s comedy, Zhe 
Palace of Truth. _Mr. Grundy’s little play is a neat adaptation 
of Scribe’s five-aét drama, Une Chaine. It was first acted at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre on September 20, 1880, with 
Mr. Edgar Bruce as Sir George Carlyon. On the occasion 
under notice, Mr. Bruce, the lessee of the new theatre, resumed 
his original character. The piece also derived valuable assist- 
ance from the acting of Miss Helen Matthews and Miss Tilbury. 
Here is the first cast of Zhe Palace of Truth as it was repre- 
sented at the Haymarket Theatre on November 19, 1870 :—King 
Phanor, Mr. J. B. Buckstone; Prince Philamir, Mr. W. H. 
Kendal; Chrysal, Mr. F. Everill; Zoram, Mr. Clark; Aris- 
tacus, Mr. Rogers; Gélanor, Mr. Braid ; Queen Altemire, Mrs. 
Chippendale; Princess Zéolide, Miss Madge Robertson (Mrs. 
Kendal); Mirza, Miss Caroline Hill; Palmis, Miss Fanny 
Wright; and Azéma, Miss Fanny Gwynne. The failure of 
the revival was principally due to the fact that the new repre- 
sentatives of the various characters were, with few exceptions, 
unable to adequately fill them. 
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In Mr. Gilbert’s one-act play, Comedy and Tragedy, presented 
at the Lyceum Theatre on the 26th, Miss Mary Anderson 
achieved her greatest artistic success on the London stage, and 
Mr. Gilbert made a hit with a play more serious in purpose 
and mére dramatic than he has recently produced. As the 
heroine of the drama, Miss Anderson proved conclusively that 
she possesses rare power, a great depth of feeling, much nervous 
force and dramatic intensity, and, moreover, the capability of 
rapidly changing from one emotion, from one phase of a cha- 
racter, to the other. Mr. 
Gilbert, having for the 
moment laid aside his 
cynicism and his quaint 
humour, devoted himself 
with complete success to 
perfecting a sound, vigor- 
ous, clever, and workman- 
like play, which, although 
very brief, is an intensely 
interesting and, so far as 
it goes, a perfect dramatic 
work. If Miss Anderson’s 
acting is not always illu- 
mined by an_ elaborate 
display of minute points 
and delicate touches of 
painstaking art, it can, at 
least, be healthy, powerful, 
and'to the purpose. Miss 
Anderson is evidently no 
disciple of the school-girl 
style of acting which has 
lately, and so detriment- 
ally, been cultivated and 
practised by many of our actresses, and which is fostered and 
so continually encouraged by many writers and managers. 
As abundantly proved in this play she can obtain her effects 
easily, boldly, and naturally, without over-elaboration or 
undue emphasis, and?'without that striving after them which is 
so often and so obviously manifest in some performers. Mr. 
Gilbert’s play represents an incident which, although it may 
not be strictly true, is dramatically effective. Clarice, the lead- 
ing actress of the Théatre Frangais at the beginning of the 
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eighteenth century, is married to one D’Aulnay, a young man 
of noble birth, who has resigned his position in the army in 
order to please his wife by becoming an actor. Clarice is per- 
secuted by the attentions of many gallants, but in particular by 
those of the Regent of France, who is annoyed by the continued 
silent contempt shown to him by the actress, whose virtuous 
conduct only gives greater zest to his passion. He has even 
gone so far as to cause his servants to make two distinct 
attempts, which have proved unsuccessful, to carry the lady off. 
The husband has challenged him on more than one occasion, 
but his position would not allow him to fight with an actor. 
Husband and wife therefore plan a scheme of revenge which 
takes this shape: Clarice gives out that she has left her hus- 
band and is determined henceforth to lead a life of extrava- 
gance and dissipation, and she even goes so far as to deceive 
her own sister on the subject. The scene between the two 
sisvers forms the opening of the play, the action of which passes 
in a room on the ground floor of the actress’s costly house. 
Clarice has invited a party of distinguished profligates of the 
time, including, of course, the Regent, to meet at her place. 
The guests speedily find an excuse for retiring to the card- 
room, and Clarice is left alone with her would-be lover. The 
Regent loses no time in declaring his passion for Clarice. 
No sooner has he delivered his vile proposal than he is arrested 
by the stern figure of the husband, D’Aulnay, standing beside 
him. “Is this a trap?” he asks. “It is a trap,” says Clarice. 
“It is a trap,” adds D’Aulnay, who immediately again chal- 
lenges the Regent to a duel, and is again refused for the old 
reason that the Regent of France cannot fight an actor. D’Aul- 
nay has just succeeded in obtaining an engagement at the 
Theatre Francais. ‘“ By this act,” he rejoins, tearing the con- 
tract into pieces, “I annul my engagement, and I pledge you 
my honour never again to appear on the stage. Now, Monsieur, 
you cannot refuse to fight me.” The Regent, no longer able to 
refuse to fight D’Aulnay, consents to the duel on condition that 
the matter is kept secret. He warns Clarice that he is a skilful 
swordsman, and that he will assuredly kill his opponent. The 
actress struggles with her emotion for a moment, but her cour- 
age does not desert her. “Monsieur,” she says, “you must 
fight my husband.” Husband and wife embrace, and the two 
men go out into the garden to fight. No sooner has the door 
closed on them than Clarice realises to the full extent the horror 
of the situation. But she has no time to indulge in grief, for 
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the returning footsteps of her visitors oblige her to conceal her 
emotion. Mad almost to distraction, and panting with terror, 
she fiercely asks her visitors what she can do to entertain them. 
She is asked to recite. She demands a subject—comedy, or 
tragedy, which shall it be? It is decided that she shall recite 
comedy first and tragedy afterwards. She therefore gives a 
recitation in comedy, which she delivers with a fearful gaiety 
and nervous rapidity that lend an almost tragical air to the 
scene. One of the guests asserts that he hears the clashing of 
swords in the garden, but Clarice protests that it is nothing— 
merely a surprise she is preparing for them, Suddenly a man’s 
cry is heard, and Clarice, no longer able to restrain herself, 
piteously asks the visitors to help her—to save her husband, 
who may be now dying in the garden. Vainly does she appeal, 
for the elegant courtiers think she is only acting, But one 
man, possessing more discernment than the rest, sees that this 
can be no mere acting. So, at the risk of being laughed at, he 
opens the door leading to the garden, and there, standing in 
the clear moonlight, is D’Aulnay, unhurt. The Regent is 
wounded to the death, he tells Clarice, who leads her husband 
forward. “This, gentlemen,” she says, “is the little surprise 
of which I spoke. I am delighted to think that my attempt at 
improvised tragedy has met with your approval.” It may be 
seen from this sketch that the part of Clarice demands very 
uncommon, great, and varied powers from the actress. If Miss 
Anderson was not quite as elegant as_the period of the play 
would fully warrant her in being, she certainly excelled in other 
and more important particulars. She sustained the emotion 
and interest of the character throughout; she delivered the 
comedy speech with wonderful and due rapidity, excitement 
and precision; and the various lights and shades of the cha- 
racter were depicted boldly and skilfully. The mere physical 
Capacities required for the portrayal of this character are enor- 
mous, for in the short space of thirty minutes the excitement is 
kept at fever heat, and the passion and intensity of the scene 
are not allowed to drop for a single instant. It says much for 
Miss Anderson’s courage and perseverance that she could play 
such a réle without giving a moment’s pause to the excitement. 
Her conception of the part was correct and her rendering of it 
was marvellously and brilliantly striking, if not quite perfect. 
The remaining characters are merely subsidiary. Mr. Barnes 
as the Regent, and Mr. Alexander as D’Aulnay, rendered 
requisite assistance. It should be noted that the story of this 
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play was published by the author in Routledge’s Christmas 
Annual, “The Stage Door,” edited by Clement Scott, in 1879. 
Mr. Burnand’s burlesque, Camaralzaman, produced at the 


Gaiety on the 31st, 
was even duller 
than its predeces- 
sors at the same 
house, The so-called 
jokes were not too 
original or humor- 
ous, nor was the 
story distinguished 
for its brightness 
or novelty. Mr. 
Edward Terry, how- 
ever, was well fitted 
as the Djin -Dan- 
asch, and Miss 
Farren found much 
admiration from the 
stalls for her appear- 
ance in thetitle-réle. 
But the best per- 
formance in the 
piece was that of 
Miss Phyllis 
Broughton as the 
fairy, Maimouné. 


Miss Broughton, previous to this production, had not had much 
opportunity for distinguishing herself. She delivered her lines 
with an intelligence that is quite rare on the burlesque stage, 
and she was never for a moment out of keeping with her part. 







Nell Gwynne.—Paw Clawdian ; or, the Roman-Awry.—Peril and A Lesson at the 
Haymarket.—Margery’s Lovers. 


The 7th of this month witnessed the production, at the'Avenue 
Theatre, of M. Planquette’s new opera, Nel/ Gwynne, the’Eng- 
lish version of which was by Mr. H. B. Farnie, who contrived, 
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with his usual cleverness, to spin a story out of slender 
materials, and to provide amusement by comic imbroglio and 
mirth-provoking situations. The life of Nell Gwynne, the low- 
bred orange-girl, turned actress, and then favourite of Charles 
Stuart, was neither romantic nor interesting, but Nell, “ pretty, 
witty Nell,” as Pepys calls her, was a popular subject, and has 
frequently formed the basis of a play. At Covent Garden, in 
1833, was produced an original comic drama in two acts, by 
Douglas Jerrold, in which Keeley made a hit as Orange Moll, 
a rival to Nell, who was impersonated by Miss Taylor. In our 
own day a play on the same subject, by W. G. Wills, was 
acted at the Royalty Theatre in May, 1878, with Miss Fowler 
as the heroine; and Manchester playgoers will remember an 
opera on the same person composed by Mr. Alfred Cellier. Mr. 
Farnie made no attempt at historical accuracy in his piece; 
indeed, he indirectly acknowledges his indebtedness to certain 
French vaudevilles. Nearly a hundred years ago L’£xil de 
Rochester was known in France; and, more recently, Moncrieff 
used this foreign piece as the basis for his comedy of Rochester, a 
play which secured Elliston considerable fame and not a little 
hard cash. The escapades of Rochester and Buckingham, those 
reckless favourites of Charles II., formed the groundwork of the 
French play, and they are used as the framework for the present 
play of Nell Gwynne. The chief fault to be found with Mr. 
Farnie’s piece is that it is thoroughly un-English. The adven- 
tures of Nell Gwynne might just as well have been tacked on to 
any one else for all the historical accuracy they possess. In the 
present case she might just as well have been dubbed Boulotte 
or Lurette, or any other name that might have been bestowed 
on her. She is no more like the original than a circus clown is 
like Hamlet; but she is very like the heroine of comic opera of 
a very French type. She appears first in the guise of a grand 
lady, then she is a cook, anon a gipsy fortune-teller, now a 
rustic maiden, and once again the grand lady. She laughs and 
dances with glee, she sings enchantingly, she plays exasperat- 
ing tricks upon people she dislikes, and she is, moreover, a 
kindly heroine, who affords “ample room and verge enough” 
for the doings of the comedians. All this, no doubt, is sufficient 
for comic opera of.a not too pretentious order, and so long as 
the audience are entertained the aim of the author is accom- 
plished. The old notion of Rochester and Buckingham hiring 
an inn and playing the parts of landlord and waiter has been 
again used, with a happy result, by Mr. Farnie, who placed the 
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scene of his first act outside the country inn, and allowed Nell 

Gwynne to bear a grudge against its two occupants. These 

gentlemen have a fondness for Jessamine, the pretty daughter 

of old Weasel, a miserly pawnbroker. Then there are provided 

the Beadle, played by Mr. Lionel Brough, and Marjorie, 

Weasel’s pert servant. Jessamine loves, and is loved by, one 

Falcon, a player, and the Beadle seeks the hand and heart of 

Marjorie. When, therefore, the two courtiers disguise them- 

selves as the Beadle and Falcon in order to get an interview 

with Jessamine, and when 

the real and disguised 

personages are brought 

together in a rambling old 

house, it may easily be 

imagined that there is no 

lack of fun and no want of 

comic situations. M. Plan- 

quette’s music, if not un- 

conventional or particu- 

larly brilliant, serves the 

purpose and helps to en- 

liven the scene. It is a pity 

that the heroine is not more 

closely allied to the plot; 

but, at any rate, Miss 

Florence St. John was pro- 

vided with some pretty 

songs, which she delivered 

very sweetly. Her render- 

ing of the ballad, “‘ Work- 

a-day life’s hard,” in the 

MIss FLORENCE St. JOHN. second act, and her sing- 

etait ine ing of “The Broken Cava- 

jier,’ were particularly charming. The music also received 

much assistance from the voice of Miss Guilia Warwick as 
Jessamine. 

On the 14th, a travestie in one act, by Mr. F. C. Burnand, of 
Claudian, was brought out at Mr. Toole’s Theatre, under the 
title of Paw Clawdian; or, the Roman-Awry. “It is,” wrote 
a critical organ, “‘one of the best burlesques Mr. Burnand has 
written for many years; a good subject capitally treated, a 
clever book excellently interpreted. A greater contrast between 
that which delights the ‘masher’ and amuses the general public 
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could not be afforded than this play. It is inoffensive, and 
bubbling over with the rich wine of good nature. Where all 
play so well, it is invidious to select any one for particular 
praise. Mr. Toole as Clawdian is the funniest thing that the 
dramatic year has produced—a parody quite complete and 
admirable. Miss Marie Linden is even better than she was as 
Fédora; and no one will wish to hear comic songs better sung 
than by Mr. E.D. Ward. Mr. Shelton also is a better burlesque 
actor than dozens who have a greater reputation. To describe 
such. a play as this would 
be waste of time. It is a 
thing to be seen; and once 
_ seen will be appreciated as 
true-fun, and a welcome 
change after the dull stuff 
that is often palmed off on 
us as wit. Thank heaven, 
Paw Clawdtan is not ap- 
proved by the critical 
‘chappie.’ It is too clever 
for his drink-sodden 
brain.” 
Pertl, the English ver- 
sion of Victorien Sardou’s 
Nos -Intimes, was revived 
at the Haymarket on the 
16th. M. Sardou’s play, 
originally acted at the 
Paris Gymnase in 1861, 
and one of the author's 
earliest efforts, was repre- 
sented in London ten years 
later by a French company, Mr. wor Ganlion) LINDEN, 
which included the names 
of Mdlle. Fargueil, and MM. Parade, Delannoy, and Brindeau. 
English versions of the comedy had already been produced at the 
St. James’s and Olympic theatres. At the latter house it was 
played under the title of Our Friends, at the former as Frzends 
or Foes? This last-named version was done by Mr. Horace 
Wigan, and became popular in England, and, under the title of 
Bosom Friends, in America. Then the French play was taken 
in hand by gentlemen styling themselves Saville Rowe and 
Bolton Rowe, who produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
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in October, 1876, their adaptation called FPerz/, which then 
served for Mrs. Kendal to add another successful impersonation 
to her list, and which recently gave Mrs. Langtry and Mr. F. 
Everill opportunities for distinguishing themselves, in a revival 
of the play in New York, as Lady Ormond and Dr. Thornton 
respectively.* In the original cast of erz/, besides Mrs. 
Kendal, there were Mr. Arthur Cecil, who distinguished himself 
as Sir Woodbine Grafton; Mr. Charles Sugden, who acted Cap- 
tain Bradford; Mr. Kendal, who appeared as Dr. Thornton; 
Mr. H. Kemble and Mrs. Leigh Murray, who cleverly depicted 
the characters of Mr. and Mrs. Crossley Beck; Miss Buckstone, 
who was a graceful and intelligent representative of Lucy 
Ormond; Mr. Bancroft, who appeared as Sir George Ormond ; 
and Mr. W. Younge, who acted the boy, Percy Grafton. In a 
play so thoroughly familiar to the spectators as this, very little 
excitement could be expected from the development of the 
interesting story, and the audience could not rest satisfied in 
listening to the singularly graceful, unforced, and polished 
dialogue. The success of the revival rested mainly with the 
acting, and it was unfortunate that the principal character 
should have been so thoroughly misunderstood. Lady Ormond 
is essentially an English woman, of tenderness, refinement, and 
gentleness. She is a sensible lady, who loves her husband, and 
devotes herself to his sick friend; and she has, moreover, a 
fine sense of humour, and the light, delicate touch of the 
comédienne. Mrs. Bernard-Beere changed all this, and com- 
pletely transformed the character of Lady Ormond, thus entirely 
altering the keynote to the play. Her Lady Ormond was a pas- 
sionate, hysterical creature, who certainly appeared to love her 
husband’s friend rather than her husband ; who dressed herself 
in flowing draperies of glaring colours, such as no English 
woman would don in her country house. She depicted such a 
woman as would most decidedly incur the just suspicions of her 
husband’s friends by her excited manner, her restless demeanour, 
and her feverish anxiety. 

Mr. F. C. Burnand’s one-act play, 4 Lesson, was also revived 
at the Haymarket on the same night. It will be remembered that 
this little piece was adapted from MM. Meilhac and Halévy’s 
Lolotte, which was written specially by the authors of Frou-Frou 
for Madame Céline Chaumont, and brought out at the Vaude- 
ville, Paris, on October 4, 1879. Mr. Burnand’s adaptation was 

* Since writing the above Mrs. Langtry has appeared in London (Prince’s Theatre, 
April 6, 1885), as Lady Ormond. 
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first acted at the Haymarket on November 26, 1881, with 
Mrs. Bancroft as the actress, Kate Reeve. Mrs. Bancroft re- 
sumed that character in the revival. Miss Calhoun played very 
charmingly as Lady Duncan. 

A new three-act comedy, entitled Margery’s Lovers, was acted 
at the Court Theatre on the 18th. A more tedious and unsatis- 
fying work it would be difficult to imagine. It is insipid and 
wearisome in-the extreme, and it drags its slow length along at 
the rate of speed attained by the proverbial tortoise, but without 
that animal’s ultimate success. It never arouses interest in, 
and it consequently often depresses, the spectator. Its story is 
lamentably weak and commonplace; its characters are, with 
one or two exceptions, dull and colourless, and it does not 
possess a single dramatic situation or one emotional incident. 
Its author is Mr. Brander Matthews, an American writer and 
critic of some prominence among a certain section of his fellow- 
countrymen. He has contributed to the leading American 
magazine; and he has published two books about the French 
stage. In one of them he has pleasantly described the theatres 
of Paris ; in the other he has criticised and recounted the works 
of modern French dramatists. In the latter volume he has taken 
occasion to speak very bitterly of Victorien Sardou, and to throw 
stones at that eminent dramatist because he is not sufficiently 
great for Mr. Brander Matthews. He likens M. Sardou toa 
conjuror, a clown, and a barometer; he admits his extraordi- 
nary cleverness, his great theatrical skill, his undeniable gifts 
in many directions, but he declares that he “cannot safely be 
taken as a model.” If Mr. Brander Matthews, who is such a 
student of the French stage, and who appears to know every 
play in the French language, had taken as a model some 
dramatist of even lesser fame and ability than the much-derided 
Sardou, he might have produced a more workmanlike play than 
Margery’s Lovers. He would then have learnt that a good play 
must possess an interesting story, that its characters must have 
more life than the dullest of marionettes, and that it must be 
constructed with some view to the theatrical effect which he 
appears to so heartily despise. With all his knowledge, Mr. 
Matthews appears to disregard these potent facts. By all means 
let us have in our dramas that “one drop of ruddy human 
blood,” which puts more life into a play than can be “com- 
pounded by the utmost cleverness,” but let us also have a good 
story, well told and properly shaped, and let us see men and 
women who are real flesh and blood. The heroine of this piece 
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is one Margery Blackburn. Her only relative is her father, a noto- 
rious gambler and blackleg, better known as “ Old Black-and- 
red” thanas Richard Blackburn. Despitehis numerouslittle affairs 
at the card-table, despite the fact that the only income that he 
has arises from gambling and cheating, and despite the fact 
that his transactions are known to nearly every one excepting 
his own daughter, she is entirely ignorant of his vices. Such a 
paragon of innocence and trustfulness. naturally inspires affec- 
tion in the hearts of three susceptible individuals. The first of 
these, Bobbie Grant, an American youth of the approved 
“masher” or “dude” school, does not enter into the race with 
any spirit, and might just as well be left out of the play alto- 
gether. The second is one Lopez, a Spanish adventurer and 
confederate of old Blackburn ; and the remaining lover is Algie 
Fielding, a solid, respectable, goody-goody young Englishman 
whose prominent qualities are intense earnestness in love and 
wonderful good luck in shooting pigeons and playing baccarat. 


The action of the play takes place in Nice, where Margery is . 


staying under the care of a pretty widow from America, who is 
familiarly called Sal by her friends. Mrs. Sara Webster has 
also won the affection of two persons, one of whom, Colonel 
Maitland, like the American boy, is of no account. Her other 
lover is Lewis Long, a lazy, sleepy, obese creature, who lolls 
about the stage, is intentionally rude, and yawns when he is 
spoken to, as a variation to answering in monosyllables. In 
the first act the Spaniard avows his love to Margery, and when 
he is rejected by that young lady, he swears enmity against his 
rival, Algie Fielding. In the second act he entices Fielding to 
play with him, and clumsily substitutes a pack of marked 
cards, and accuses Fielding of cheating. The accusation, 
aided by some remarks of Old Black-and-red, is sustained 
and believed by all the people in the card-room save the sleepy 
Long, who declares his belief in his friend’s innocence. This is 
the great scene of the play!—and the end of act the second. 
The last act is devoted to establishing the innocence of Fielding, 
the guilt of Lopez, and the confederacy in the plot of Blackburn. 
The virtuous Fielding and the ingenuous Margery join hands; 
the sleepy Long—having been proposed to by the American 
widow—sees signs of drowsing away his future married life, 
and Old Black-and-red seeks shelter for his wicked old head in 
other climes. 
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III. 
MARCH. 
Breaking a Butterfly.—Dan’l Druce at the Court.—Zhe Private Secretary. 


The first new play acted in March did not meet that success 
which had been anticipated for it, although it attracted at the 
time a considerable amount of critical attention. Preaking a 
Butterfly, written by Mr. H. A. Jones and Mr. H. Herman, was 
represented at the Prince’s Theatre on the 3rd, and withdrawn 
from that house before the month was out, never, in all proba- 
bility, to be acted again. Such a fate, indeed, is not to be 
wondered at. The scheme of the play is singularly airy and 
fantastic, and its fate is held by the lady who represents the 
heroine. This central character is a young, foolish, ignorant, 
loving girl, who is married to a sensible, sober, straightforward 
manager of a bank. She enters upon the stage in high glee, 
jumping for joy and clapping her hands with delight, fairly 
revelling in the fun which she has caused herself by buying 
presents for which she has not been able to pay. Her answer 
to every question is a laugh, or a smile, or a merry sentence, “all 
mirth and no matter.” She is as playful as a kitten, as light- 
hearted as a child, and as ignorant in worldly matters as a new- 
born babe. In her own feverish, impetuous, wilful way she 
loves her husband, and he is devotedly attached to her. Indeed, 
he loves her with no common passion, and he is easily cajoled 
and laughed into obeying her wishes. He abandons his bank- 
books just at the busiest season of the year, in order that his 
wife may chat with and dance to him ; he gives her his purse of 
uncounted bank-notes when she asks him for money, and, 
excepting in matters of stern import and veritable duty, he is 
absolutely her slave. This thoughtless, childish creature, who 
wears curls down her back and affects short dresses, although 
her husband is already grey-haired and advanced in years, has 
unwittingly got herself into serious trouble. When her husband 
was ill and cash indispensable, she borrowed some money from 
one Philip Dunkley, a rascally clerk in the bank, who loved the 
wilful Flora before she married Humphrey Goddard, and who 
demanded a security from the girl in the shape of a promissory 
note. This document was forged by Mrs. Goddard in com- 
plete innocence of there being any wrong, much less crime in 
her so doing. Now, when Humphrey Goddard discovers that 
Philip Dunkley is an arrogant scoundrel and a thorough-faced 
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villain he very properly dismisses him from the service of the 
bank. Then the opportunity occurs for which the scamp had 
waited so long. He could not obtain the girl’s love, so he 
determines to ruin the wife and bring disgrace upon the hus- 
band. ‘So he first of all makes the woman appeal to her husband 
to take him back into the office, but the appeal being unsuc- 
cessful he no longer hesitates to secure his revenge. He drops 
into the letter-box a note containing an account of the forgery, 
and it is in the endeavour to distract her husband’s attention 
from the letter that the distracted wife goes through a wild 
dance and faints from sheer exhaustion. She is so far success- 
ful in her attempt that Goddard does not then get the letter, but 
he is speedily informed of its contents by the writer, Dunkley. 
Flora Goddard has been at pains to let every one in the house 
but her husband know that she is in trouble, and when the 
double blow comes, and Humphrey Goddard learns that his 
wife not only owes money to the scamp, but that she has com- 
mitted forgery, he is momentarily stunned. But he speedily 
recovers himself, and asserts that she is innocent and that he 
signed the promissory note, thus taking the guilt of his wife’s 
crime upon his own shoulders. He prepares to go to prison, 
but in the nick of time a confidential friend, who has been duped 
and robbed by Dunkley, arrives with the compromising note 
(which he has obtained by simple robbery—having broken open 
Dunkley’s desk and stolen it therefrom) and the ingenuous wife 
returns to the bosom of her sorely-tried husband. Such is the 
story of Breaking a Butterfly, which, it is understood, was one 
of the earlier works of Messrs. Jones and Herman, the authors 
of The Stlver King. The scene of the play is the same in each 
of the three acts, and the piece is fairly constructed. At the 
same time, it is probable that the matured experience of Messrs. 
Jones and Herman would have considerably improved the play. 
One scene, in particular, in the third act, where the heroine 
threatens to commit suicide and meditates upon death, might 
certainly have been omitted with much advantage. If the 
heroine had been impersonated by Ellen Terry or Modjeska the 
drama would, in all likelihood, have made a great sensation in 
the theatrical world. As my readers may possibly gather, the 
character of Flora Goddard is so fantastic and spirituelle that it 
requires—nay, demands—an actress of peculiar physique and 
attraction to carry it to success. Either of the ladies indicated 
would have welcomed and made welcome such a part—indeed, 
Modjeska has frequently acted it with applause in Poland. 
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But, unfortunately, nature has not fitted Miss Lingard for such 
a character. The part is not suited to one actress in a thou- 
sand, and it is no discredit to Miss Lingard that she did not 
fulfil its exceptional requirements. In all fairness to the lady 
it may be stated that the first night’s audience applauded her 
rapturously, and seemed highly delighted with her performance. 
In playing the character of the staid, elderly banker, Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew made a hit in a new line, and surprised those who are 
acquainted with his 

acting by his dignity, 

repose, and quiet, 

determined demean- 

our. Messrs. Jones 

and Herman an- 

nounced their play 

as being founded on 

a drama by Ibsen, 

the Norwegian dra- 

matist. Their in- 

debtedness to Ibsen 

has been fully dis- 

cussed by Mr. Wil- 

liam Archer, in Zhe 

Theatre for April, 

1884. ‘The question 

is thus summed up 

by him : “ The adap- 

ters,or more properly 

the authors, have felt 

it needful to elimi- 

nate all that was 

satirical or unplea- 

sant, and in making Miss ForTESCUE. 

their work sympa- (Dent Druce,) 

thetic they at once made it trivial. I am the last to blame 
them for doing so. Ibsen on the English stage is impossible. 
He must be trivialised, and I believe Messrs. Jones and 
Herman have performed that office as well as could reasonably 
be expected. They have produced a little play of unusual 
literary finish, and, with all its weak points, far from uninterest- 
ing. All I wish to point out is that the expression of the 
play-bill, ‘founded on Ibsen’s ora,’ indicates even more than 
the authors’ actual obligation to their original, and would be 
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more exact if it read, founded on the ruins of Ibsen’s Wora. 
Let the little play be judged on its own merits, which are not 
few; but let it not be supposed to give the faintest idea of 
Ibsen’s great Et Dukkehjem.” 

The Court Theatre was crowded on the 6th by an audience 
assembled out of curiosity_to see the heroine of a notorious law 
case on the stage, rather than from any special desire to witness 
the revival of Mr. Gilbert’s Dan’l Druce, a three-act drama 
produced at the Haymarket Theatre on September 11, 1876. 
The original cast was as follows: Sir Jasper Combe, Mr. Howe; 
Dan’l Druce, Mr. Hermann Vezin; Reuben Haines, Mr. E. J. 
Odell; Geoffrey Wynyard, Mr. Forbes-Robertson; Marple, 
Mr. Braid; Joe Ripley, Mr. Weathersby ; and Dorothy, Miss 
Marion Terry. The acting in the revival was not particularly 
noticeable. Mr. Vezin reappeared in the title-réle, Mr. Clayton 
was Sir Jasper, and Miss Fortescue, in looks only, proved a 
worthy successor to Miss Marion Terry as the heroine. 

On November 14, 1883, a comedy in four acts, adapted by 
Mr. C. H. Hawtrey from Von Moser’s Der Brbliothekar, was 
produced at the Theatre Royal, Cambridge. -On March 29, 
1884, it was represented for the first time in London at the 
Prince’s Theatre. It was condemned out of hand by the press, 
and for two months it barely existed at Mr. Bruce’s theatre. 
Mr. C. H. Hawtrey apparently had more faith in it than anyone 
else, for he leased the Globe Theatre and produced the play 
there. Mr. Hawtrey was right, and the press for once was 
wrong. Zhe Private Secretary developed into the most com- 
plete and genuine success of the year. No other work presented 
on the metropolitan stage during ‘this year approached it in 
popularity, and even now, after a continuous run of ten months, 
its popularity seems undiminished. The following notice, writ- 
ten on the production of the piece at the Prince’s, will give an 
idea as tothe reception with which it then met :—‘‘Whether 
Herr Von Moser or Mr. C. H. Hawtrey ever heard of Mr. Dion 
Boucicault’s London Assurance has not yet been determined, but 
certain it is that Zhe Private Secretary, in its chief idea, much 
resembles that comedy. But, unfortunately, the resemblance 
is carried no further. Anything moreslip-shod or unworkman- 
like than this adaptation it would be difficult to imagine. 
Material hardly sufficient to adequately support three acts of 
farcical comedy is spread out into four, and the necessity for the 
managerial pruning-knife is over and over again apparent. It 
is, no doubt, a capital idea to send a rakish nephew on a visit 
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in the country to his sport-loving uncle, and to send with him 
his good-looking friend in the disguise of a clergyman, so that 
the two young men may enjoy the fun and flirt with the girls, 
but, after all, there is little substance in such a story. A plot as 
weak as this can only be led to success by a master in the art 
of construction, with a view to theatrical effect, and by a writer 
of dialogue that should be humorous, if not absolutely brilliant. 
It must be confessed that the new piece fails entirely in these 
respects; at least one-third of it might be easily cut out, and 
never missed by the audi- 

ence. The situations are 

not ingeniously contrived, 

and the dialogue seldom 

raises a laugh. We have 

constantly complained of 

late that new pieces are 

insufficiently rehearsed, 

and the present work is 

but another to be added 

to the list of plays that 

have died through too 

early an acquaintance 

with the stage. With an 

experienced stage-man- 

ager, it seems a little 

strange that so crude a 

play’ was allowed to be 

acted when a few strokes 

of the pen would have 

improved it tenfold. For 

one reason it is almost a 

pity that this play should 

not prove a success, and Mr. W. J. HILL. 

that ‘is for the loss of a adit run iia i 

really clever study of character by Mr. H. Beerbohm-Tree as the 
Rev. Robert Spalding, a young clergyman who comes to be 
private secretary to the sport-loving uncle. It is as good a 
character sketch as his Lambert Streyke in Zhe Colonel. He re- 
presents a sanctimonious, timid, nervous creature, who travels 
London in goloshes, keeps his wardrobe in a paper hat-box, and 
will not part with his umbrella fora life’s ransom. He is knocked 
and badgered about most unmercifully—one man drenches him 
with soda-water ; another kicks his precious hat-box to pieces; a 
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third kicks him whilst he is hiding under a table ; the servants 
mistake him for a burglar, and treat him accordingly; he is 
kept without food for four-and-twenty hours, and in general sub- 
jected to terrible pranks. He bears his sufferings like a lamb; 
he whines and supplicates for mercy; but he does not possess an 
atom of spirit, and consequently no one pities him. This cha- 
racter is most cleverly portrayed by Mr. Tree, who has caught 
the exact spirit of the part. For the rest of the cast there is 
nothing to be said. The talents of an excellent company are 
frittered away on worthless parts, and not all their efforts can 
save the play from a dismal fate. But the adaptation is the 
work of a young writer who may in time conquer the faults 
with which this play is greatly hampered.” It is but just toadd 
that the piece was greatly improved after the first night, and its 
success at the Globe is owing in a large degree to the abilities 
of the excellent company performing it. As the Rev. Robert 
Spalding, Mr. W. S. Penley has made a hit with the London 
public. Mr. W. J. Hill has also materially assisted the success 
of the piece in the metropolis. It is worthy of note that Zhe 
Private Secretary was acted for the first time in America at the 
Madison Square Theatre, New York, on September 29 of this 
year. It is still running at that house, having formed one of 
the greatest successes of the New York theatrical season. 





IV. 
APRIL. 


Mr. Lawrence Barrett appears at the Lyceum in Vorich’s Love.—The Beggar Student. 
—La Cosaque.—Brighton at the Criterion.—Thelronmaster.—Chilpéric at the Empire. 
—Dick.—Richelieu at the Lyceum. 

It is pleasant to be able to state that the American actor, Mr. 
Lawrence Barrett, achieved a pronounced and genuine success 
on April 12, the occasion of his first appearance on the London 
stage. An audience comparatively small, and predisposed to 
be cold, if not absolutely indifferent to his performance, received 
him, so to speak, with open arms. This first-night audience at 
the Lyceum, previous to the commencement of the drama, was 
curious in many respects. The stalls and private boxes were 
chiefly occupied by the usual gathering at the first performance 
of a new play, the pit could barely hold its occupants, and the 
upper parts of the house were but scantily filled. Most of the 
spectators, either exhausted by the fasting of Lent or depressed 
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by the dulness and uncertainty of the weather, wore an air of 
languor and indifference. They looked as though they had 
been brought to the theatre against their wills. They expected, 
also, to encounter a tragedian of the ponderous school of acting, 
conventional, stilted, affected, with all its bad qualities and 
none of its good ones. Why such an idea was fostered, or from 
whom it originated, it would perhaps be difficult to determine. 
But this conviction certainly possessed the audience. As a 
result, when Mr. Lawrence Barrett made his entrance on the 
stage, approaching the footlights in a rounded line from the 
back of the scene, with an active step and light, buoyant 
manner, and a bright, expressive countenance, the spectators 
were completely taken aback, and gave way to their gstonish- 
ment in a burst of applause such as is seldom heard, and which 
had the effect of completely, momentarily, unnerving its recipient. 
So far, the actor had created a very favourable impression, and, 
quiet being restored, attention was devoted to the play in which 
he had elected to make his formal appearancé on the English 
stage. This was Yorzck’s Love, a drama in three acts, adapted 
from the Spanish of Joaquin Estabanez by Mr. W. D. Howells, 
the American novelist, and first produced by Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett at the Park Theatre, New York, in 1878. The play 
relates an old story in a new but somewhat singularfand not 
altogether satisfactory fashion. Briefly told, the story is this :— 
Yorick, the popular comedian of the Globe Theatre in the time 
of Shakespeare, light-hearted and full of spirit, but grey-haired, 
has married Alice, the young and beautiful leading lady of the 
same theatre. Yorick has a foster-son, Edmund, the principal 
juvenile actor, also of the Globe Theatre. Edmund and Alice 
love each other, and neither of the lovers has the power to 
crush the guilty passion. Their love is apparent to all save 
Yorick, who loves his wife and his adopted son too well to sus- 
pect them. However, Walton, the leading actor of the Globe 
Theatre, stung with jealousy at the success of his rival, Yorick, 
plays the part of Iago to him. Yorick obliges him to prove the 
truth of his statement, and a compromising letter from Edmund 
to Alice is secured. Walton gives the letter to Yorick while he 
is on the stage engaged in representing unwittingly in a mimic 
drama the very character of his own self. Enraged at the dis- 
covery, he kills his rival in a duel, and ultimately does himself 
to death. It cannot be maintained that this simple story has 
been set forth very neatly by the dramatist. In the first act an 
impossible scene occurs, when the lovers sit at the feet of Hey- 
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wood, the manager of the theatre, and reveal to him their secret. 
Sentence by sentence, in the most mechanical, parrot-like 
fashion, first one speaks and then the other; the words of one 
speaker cross those of the other, until full confession is thus 
gradually made. One thinks very little of the wife who loves 
her husband’s friend, and still less of the youth who seeks to 
break the heart of his benefactor by running away with his 
wife. But such things are in nature, and can be understood. 
Not so, however, the conduct of the lovers, who make no 
endeavour to restrain their passion, and yet calmly tell their 
guilty tale at the command of an uninterested person. Such 
a scene is childish and absurd. Then again, in the last act of 
the play fhere is a scene laid in the green-room of the mimic 
theatre, where the stage is kept waiting while Heywood and 
Walton quarrel about the letter which is to undo the peace of 
Yorick and be the means of proving the guilt of the lovers. The 
second scene of this act represents the stage of the Globe 
Theatre—an ingenious but unnecessary mechanical arrange- 
ment—whereon Yorick kills Edmund, and the manager comes 
forward to announce that the play cannot proceed. Here, where 
the real drama should end, a gauze curtain descends, and 
Yorick then makes somes speeches over the dead body of his 
rival, and finally kills himself. This dangerous anti-climax, 
combined with the other weak parts of the drama, would, under 
other circumstances, have upset the fortunes of the play. That 
it succeeded is a result due entirely to the talent of Mr. 
Lawrence Barrett, an earnest, intelligent, and sympathetic 
actor. He held his audience from the first moment of his 
appearance down to the final fall of the curtain. He immediately 
established an interest in himself, and he never once released 
his hold upon the spectators. His impersonation of Yorick was 
justly rewarded with continued applause. It is a fine perform- 
ance, and proves the actor to be possessed of admirable ability. 
His face is capable of expressing the various passions; he is 
lithe and graceful in figure, and his delivery is rapid and 
incisive. His pathos is natural, and his general bearing is 
remarkably easy and unrestrained. He frequently aroused his 
audience to great enthusiasm, and found general favour by his 
excellent acting. Not unnaturally, his comedy scene in the first 
act suffered from his extreme nervousness and the unexpected 
warmth of his reception, but in the later and stronger parts of 
the play he was capital. 

The same evening witnessed the production at the Alhambra 
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of an English version of Herr Carl Millécker’s comic opera, 
Der Bettel Student, which had previously made its mark on the 
Continent. No one is likely to claim that there is anything 
uncommonly brilliant about this piece, but it serves its purpose. 
The story, though not in any way original, is interesting, the 
music is sufficiently bright and animated, and opportunity is 
frequently provided for elaborate scenic display and for pretty 
dances. It may be assumed that few people are unfamiliar 
with the story of Zhe Lady of Lyons, a story which is repeated 
in The Beggar Student. The scene of the opera is laid at Cra- 
cow in the beginning of the eighteenth century. General 
Ollendorf, a bombastic old soldier, has ventured to kiss the 
Princess Laura in a public ball-room, and his attentions have 
been rewarded by the poor but proud young lady by a slap on 
the face. The General, thirsting for revenge, figuratively speaking, 
takes from prison a poor student, Simon Romanovich, who has 
been detained for poaching. He bargains with him, and makes 
him promise to wed the Princess. He dresses him in fine clothes, 
gives him money to spend, and, of course, the lovely Laura and the 
handsome Simon, now called the Prince, fall in love with each 
other. At the last moment the Beggar Student repents of 
his promise to the General, and, not having courage to tell the 
object of his affection by word of mouth that he has deceived 
her, he sends her a note, in which he makes confession of his 
deception. His letter is intercepted by Ollendorf, and not until 
the marriage ceremony is completed does the Princess discover 
that she has married a penniless student. For the moment 
grief is dominant in the royal household, the wicked General 
triumphs, and affairs look decidedly unpleasant. But in the 
end the prime mover of the mischief is discomfited, and Simon 
being handsomely rewarded for an act of loyalty, joy once more 
reigns supreme amidst the royal family. The English version 
was intrusted to the care of Mr. Wm. Beatty-Kingston, a 
thorough musician and a master of the English language. Mr. 
Kingston’s dialogue could not possibly flow more gracefully, 
and his verses are so well written that it is a pleasure to read 
them without reference to the music. Miss Fannie Leslie 
impersonated the hero of the opera with a grace and sympa- 
thetic charm which did much towards securing a favourable 
reception for it. In other respects, however, the opera did not 
gain much in the Alhambra representation. It was recently 
brought out, under more advantageous circumstances, by Mr. 
Carl Rosa’s opera company in the provinces, where it was so 
I 
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favourably received that I should not be surprised to see it at 
Drury Lane during one of Mr. Rosa’s seasons there. 

La Cosaque, adapted by Mr. Sydney Grundy from the French 
of MM. Henri Meilhac and Albert Millaud, was performed at 
the Royalty Theatre on Saturday, April 12, having been acted 
on the previous Monday at the Gaiety Theatre, Hastings. The 
cast in both productions was identical. The opera is not par- 
ticularly bright or interesting, nor is Hervé’s music too pleasing. 
The scene of the first of the three acts is laid in St. Petersburg, 
in the palace of the Princess Anna Semionona Machinskoff. 
This creature is endowed with a remarkable name, but her ways 
and doings are still more remarkable. She is possessed of a 
large fortune, which she dissipates most recklessly in order to 
appease her frantic desire for excitement. She keeps a tame 
lion in her palace, she smokes cigarettes, she summons her 
servants by the crack of a revolver, she disregards all manners 
and customs, and she studies no one but herself. As she 
relates in a song, she is the “daughter of a Cossack wild,” 
and she has inherited her father’s feverish disposition. Her 
latest act of extravagance has been to order a representative 
to be sent to her from a large milliner’s firm in Paris, so 
that she may choose some additions to her already rich and 
elaborate costumes. This person, called Jules Primitiff, duly 
arrives, and becomes of great service tothe play. The relations 
of the Princess, becoming at last exasperated by her follies, 
determine that she shall marry, as they think that when mar- 
ried she may possibly become sensible. But the Princess has 
no desire to enter the married state, and, in the disguise of her 
maid, she flies with Primitiff to Paris. Arrived in the French 
capital, she takes a situation in the shop to which Primitiff 
belongs, but here the manner in which she treats the customers 
is so outrageous that she draws upon herself the anger of 
Madame Dupotin, the proprietress. Needless to relate, she is 
followed to Paris by her relations, who bring with them a com- 
mand from the Czar that she shall marry within four-and- 
twenty hours. The Imperial mandate must be obeyed, but 
fortunately for the Princess the document does not state whom 
she is to marry. Therefore she decides to make Primitiff her 
husband, and she tells him so. But she also tells him that she 
does not love him. It is to be a marriage of convenience, not, 
on her part at least, of love. Her offer is rejected, and when 
she finds that Primitiff refuses her, she then discovers that she 
really loves him. Thus the piece terminates with the usual 
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reconciliation and marriage. The Princess, a part created by 
Judic, was represented at the Royalty by Miss Kate Santley, 
who played the character with her usual spirit, and naturally 
availed herself of the opportunity to don several elaborate cos- 
tumes. 

The Criterion Theatre, transformed from a stuffy band-box 
to a convenient, handsome, and well-ventilated house, re- 
opened on the 16th with a representation of Mr. Bronson 
Howard’s farcical comedy, Brighton. It may be noted that this 
piece was originally produced at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New 
York, in December, 1870, being then called Saratoga. It was 
localised for England by Mr. Frank A. Marshall, and brought 
out by Mr. Wyndham, under its present title, at the Court 
Theatre on May 25, 1874. It was revived at the Olympic 
Theatre, on January 18, 1880. Mr. Wyndham reappeared as 
Bob Sackett, and met with a tremendous round of applause 
from an audience eager to renew acquaintance with the most 
mercurial of our light comedians after his long absence in 
America. Mr. Wyndham seemed as fresh as ever, and played 
with all his old energy, dash, and spirit. 

The Ironmaster was produced at the St. James’s on the 17th. 
This drama, by Mr. A. W. Pinero, may best be described as an 
unsatisfying play, well constructed and excellently acted. The 
least thoughtful of observers cannot but be struck by its shal- 
lowness and insincerity, and the unsympathetic nature of its 
characters; its gloom and melancholy are apt to depress the 
liveliest of temperaments. Its story has already been made 
‘familiar through Mr. Robert Buchanan’s drama, Lady Clare, 
which was taken from the same source as Zhe Jronmaster, namely, 
M. Georges Ohnet’s “ Le Maitre de Forges,” but a brief summary 
of the present play may be printed. Claire de Beaupré, the 
daughter of aristocratic French parents, loves with all the inten- 
sity of her nature and is betrothed to the Duc de Bligny, a 
spendthrift, and a vindictive fellow into the bargain. The Duc 
gambles, and sinks so low as to promise to marry a cat-like 
young woman on condition of her vulgar father relieving him 
from his pecuniary embarrassments. Claire de Beaupré is 
loved by Philippe Derblay, a wealthy iron-founder. When 
Claire hears of the engagement of the Duc to her old school 
companion, Athénais, her pride is hurt by the insult, and in 
order to revenge herself, ‘she accepts the hand and heart of the 
rich Derblay, for whom she has not one atom of affection. With 


the second act comes the inevitable explanation, or rather dis- 
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covery. It is the marriage night, and Claire has had the 
marriage ceremony performed at midnight—an act of itself that 
would convince any sensible man that his wife had a decided 
morbid tendency. However, Claire is married to Philippe 
Derblay. Now comes the trial. The husband’s protestations 
of affection and passionate regard are listened to with an icy 
coldness, his words are received with a chilling silence, and 
when his wife recoils from his touch he learns, too late, that he 
has been the victim of a woman’s vanity and heedlessness. 
But in his own way he, 
too, is proud, and he in- 
sists that, though his wife 
is henceforward to be his 
wife in name only, she 
shall keep the secret of 
his dishonour from the 
world. The conclusion to 
the drama is brought 
about through a duel 
between the Duc de 
Bligny and Philippe Der- 
blay. Claire, who has 
learned to love her hus- 
band, rushes to the scene 
of the fight and receives 
the bullet intended for 
Derblay. The doctor pro- 
nounces her wound to be 
slight; and, in truth, it 
is so slight that when 
Derblay’s opponents have 
left the ground she rises 
up apparently fully re- 
stored to health, and the 
inevitable reconciliation takes place. The great blot upon the 
play is the absence of any object of sympathy. The men have 
barely the courage of a mouse, and the heroine is, I sincerely 
trust, not by any means an example of womankind. No one could 
pretend to care about the fate of a man who wilfully marries 
a woman who plainly shows that she abhors him, and no one 
could feel much sympathy for a wofhan who holds a strong 
man’s love no lighter than a breath of air, and links her life to 
his out of pure spite. As for the fellow who abandons the 
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woman to whom he is betrothed without a word of expla- 
nation, who sells himself for gold to a tigerish female, 
and who is cowardly enough to protest his devotion to,his 
friend’s wife under her husband’s roof, he is beneath contempt. 
Nothing but excellent acting could have saved the play. But 
fortunately Mrs. Kendal impersonated the wife, and imparted 
to the character more sympathy than it really possesses. She 
played with much power and eloquent pathos. Mr. Kendal 
was a capable representative of the husband, and Mr. E. J. 
Henley played well as the 
Duc de Bligny, but his im- 
personation would have 
been improved had one or 
two of his scenes been 
somewhat lighter in tone. 
Miss Vane was, on the 
whole, capital as the vin- 
dictive Athénais, but in her 
anxiety to be impressive she 
slightly over-accentuated 
certain passages. 

Two other events which 
also took place on the 17th 
of this month deserve a 
passing note. The new and 
handsome building known 
as the Empire Theatre, in 
‘Leicester Square, was 
opened with a magnificent 
spectacular revival of M. 
Hervé’s Chzlperic, with Mr. 
Herbert Standing as the 
hero, and Miss Camille Miss 7 LESLIE. | 
d’Arville as Frédegonda. ss 
A new comic opera in two acts, entitled Dzck, written by Mr. 
Alfred Murray, with music by Mr. Edmund Jakobowski, was 
brought out at the Globe. This piece fulfils all the requirements 
of comic opera. It is light, bright, and sparkling; it never 
wearies you for a moment; the story is clear, interesting, and 
free from coarseness; the lyrics are particularly well written, 
and the music is always pretty and full of charming melody. 
Many a worse piece of its kind than this has been accepted by 
the public, but few recent productions of its class have been so 
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well worthy of support. Alice’s romance in the first act, 
“ Sweet-pinioned Bird,” is remarkably pretty, and there is 
undeniable humour in Fitzwarren’s patter song, “The Merry 
Brown.” As for the trio, “It certainly seems a great pity,” 
in the second act—in every respect the better act of the two 
—it is deserving of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan, and what 
higher praise can be given to it than that? The familiar story 
of Dick Whittington has been pretty closely adhered to in this 
instance. 

Many people who had looked forward to Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett’s Richelieu were disappointed on the actor’s assumption 
of that character for the first time on the London stage (Lyceum 
Theatre, April 28). The Cardinal Richelieu of Bulwer Lytton’s 
play is a stagy figure in a stagy play, and it is therefore difficult 
to conceive how an actor of a certain intelligence, physique, and 
power could fail in such a part. Mr. Lawrence Barrett is an 
accepted representative of Richelieu in the United States of 
America, and his performance of the character for the first time 
in London naturally excited much interest. Here, it must not be 
forgotten, he followed in the wake of Macready and Phelps, and, 
more recently, of Henry Irving, Edwin Booth, and Hermann 
Vezin. It may be conjectured that the part of Richelieu was 
specially fitted to Macready before its original representation at 
Covent Garden, on March 7, 1839. He was unsatisfied with the 
play in its original state, and suggested various alterations, 
whereupon the author, he notes, “was in ecstasies. I never 
saw him so excited, several times exclaiming he was ‘enchanted,’ 
and observing, in high: spirits, ‘What a fellow you are!’” 
After Macready, Phelps was the next great Richelieu. Then 
comes the Cardinal of Booth, a fine performance; and the 
character, as impersonated by Henry Irving and Hermann 
Vezin, gained, at least in certain portions of the play, from their 
interpretations. The very qualities which were of service to Mr. 
Lawrence Barrett in Yorick’s Love seemed to have disappeared 
in Richelieu. He was then light, rapid, and brilliant. He now 
became heavy, deliberate, and dull. The comedy with which 
the part abounds was passed by, the famous scene in the second 
act, where Richelieu attempts to wield the sword of his youth, 
made no effect, and the conclusion in the third act was unim- 
pressive. In the fourth act Mr. Barrett was heard at his best, 
in the delivery of the curse of Rome, but he exhausted himself 
over it, and the remainder of the scene went to pieces. In the 
last act the chances for a fine “make-up” were missed. In point 
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of fact, Mr. Barrett’s Richelieu seemed lacking in all the attri- 
butes of the part, such as comedy, strength of will, nervous, 
fitful power, and dominant determination and persuasiveness. 
It conveyed only to the audience the sense of grievous disap- 
pointment. 





V. 
MAY. 


Devotion.—The Rivals at the Haymarket.—Cadled Back.—Chatterton.—Fiay at the 
Court.—Mr. Irving returns from America. 


Devotion, a four-act play by Mr. Dion Boucicault, jun., was 
brought out on the first of this month. It failed signally, a fate 
due to two causes—the weakness of the drama, in which the 
only situation of any moment is delayed until the last minute, 
and the inability of young Mr. Boucicault to adequately por- 
tray the principal character. These were the chief defects in 
the representation, but others were not wanting. It would have 
been just as well had Mr. Boucicault candidly stated the source 
from which his new play came. On the playbill he made a sort 
of half-and-half deferential allusion to MM. Lockroy and Badou, 
to whom he is indebted for some kindness or other, but he did 
not call attention to their very famous play Un Duel sous Riche- 
lieu, without which Devotion would never have existed. There 
are not many playgoers old enough to remember the Vaudeville 
Theatre of Paris, in its palmy days of Cogniard. Mr. Palgrave 

‘Simpson and Mr. Charles Hervey, who spent the best part of 
their early days in the French capital, no doubt saw Volnys, 
and if not, Leon Felix, play the Duc de Chevreuse in Un Duel 
sous Richelveu, but the majority are only familiar with the plot 
through Donizetti’s opera, Maria de Rohan. Mr. Boucicault 
certainly altered the original French play, but he cannot be said 
to have improved it. He attached a mild first act, that dawdles 
over an incident that might be related in half a sentence. He 
toned down or omitted some of the finest situations, and he 
introduced a character called Geneviéve—hideously pro- 
nounced by the company—who is about as superfluous to the 
scene as the first act. The play, as presented at the Court 
Theatre, was magnificently dressed and mounted ; certain scenes 
of it were extremely well acted ; but it suffered from a weak and 
undetermined heroine in the first place, a delayed interest in 
the second, and that want of style and refinement that are 
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essential to the well-being of costume pieces. There is a well- 
known theory, to the effect that plays out of modern dress are 
distasteful to the majority of the public. I do not go as far as 
that, by any means. I should rather say that the actor and 
actress of the period are so identified with the modern manner, 
that it becomes difficult to believe in the reality of a period that 
is not directly connected with the nineteenth century. Costume 
plays would be acceptable if we had artists to play them, but, 
except in very rare instances, the actor is as ill at ease out of 
modern dress as any ambitious gentleman who goes to a 
costumier and adorns himself for a fancy ball. We all know 
what pictures of wretchedness are the Charles the Seconds, 
and Rochesters; and Walter Raleighs who strut their weary 
hour at a costume ball; they are amateurs to the backbone. 
Scarcely less easy are the actors who appear similarly attired 
on the stage. - They cannot live in the period they illustrate, or 
in the characters they assume. They are very smart to look at, 
but when they open their mouths the illusion vanishes. I can 
illustrate my meaning by two characters in this very play. The 
author of it selected one of the most difficult characters that an 
artist could personate. It is a young, dashing, handsome French 
Abbé of a dissolute period, who desires to abandon the Church 
and enter into the lists of love. Wholly worldly, always charm- 
ing, a brilliant conversationalist, an experienced duellist, he is 
the kind of man to dazzle and to flatter, to bamboozle men and 
to captivate women. Since Leigh Murray, we have had few 
actors who could in any way realise such a character. In the 
hands of Mr. Boucicault it became ridiculous—the kind of 
amateur acting that alone would be excusable in a back draw- 
ing-room. Instead of being a handsome Abbé, he was merely 
a pert and impudent boy, with no style whatever about him, 
except that which is derived from a study of modern Piccadilly. 
Mr. Boucicault is clever, but far too ambitious. He has not 
the expression or the manner for an Abbé in the days of Riche- 
lieu, and he should have: known that the success of the play 
mainly depended on the able interpretation of the lighter 
characters. But if Mr. Boucicault is modern, then Miss Lottie 
Venne is more modern still. She played Geneviéve with the 
stereotyped smirk of Molly Ledger in Zhe Parvenu. It was 
modern farce, modern fun, modern eguzvogue that bubbled up 
from her lips. She may dress for the court of Louis the Thir- 
teenth, but she is redolent of the most advanced period of Queen 
Victoria. Marie, the heroine of the story, is a very unfortunate, 
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and, in a certain sense, compromising young lady. She is 
madly in love with the young Comte de Chalais, but she believes 
a story hashed up by her father that her lover is faithless and 
has married someone else, whereupon she hands herself over, as 
in the story of “Auld Robin Gray,” to an elderly admirer, the 
‘Duc de Cheyreuse. Scarcely has the nuptial knot been tied 
when who should turn up in the back garden but the amorous 
Comte de Chalais, extremely unmarried and desperately in love. 
From that moment Marie knows not what to do, to be true to 
her husband or her lover. She is faithful to neither : but gets them 
both into horrible scrapes. One or the other of the men is ever 
on the point of death through the want of taste exhibited by this 
hysterical Marie. She visits the Comte at his lodgings, and is 
very nearly caught by her husband. She makes the Comte late 
for an important duel, and his place is taken by her husband, 
who is wounded in his friend’s cause. She is so little indisposed 
to relinquish her first love, that she encourages him to write her 
love-letters, and one of these, the most compromising, falls into 
her husband’s hands. This fine scene, delayed to the very last 
moment of the play, was admirably acted by Mr. John Clayton. 
It was quite one of the best bits of acting that he has given us. 
Mr. Conway as the young lover looked remarkably well, wore 
his handsome dresses with distinction, and acted with far more 
fire and energy than he has before. He had no easy task on the 
first night, owing to the deplorable nervousness of Miss Ada 
Cavendish, who appeared as Marie, and he had to work like a 
horse to prevent a complete fiasco. 

I extract the following notice of the revival of Zhe Rivals at 
the Haymarket, on the 3rd, from that reliable authority on 
dramatic matters, Zhe Stage :—“ It is a pity that before setting 
this play of Zhe Rivals in so gorgeous a frame that Mr. Ban- 
croft had not remembered it is one of the very few comedies 
that can dispense with the aid of scenery altogether. It isa 
comedy of conversation and not of action. It depends for 
success on the performer, and not on the scene-painter. Loosely 
constructed, no doubt, and with a total disregard of the exploded 
‘unities,’ no rearrangement of scenes or transposition of inci- 
dents can by any possibility give it an added interest. Play- 
goers are not quite so fastidious as Mr. Bancroft imagines. They 
do not share his holy horror of front scenes and carpenter 
scenes ; they want the play to get on without delay or hindrance; 
but it is by no means so sure that a comedy like this, produced 
as it was written and as our forefathers saw it, would not have 
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been a far more interesting study than the unintelligible jumble 
that Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Pinero have concocted out of the 
first work that Sheridan ever wrote. The first act looks more 
like the opening of a harlequinade than a play. It is very 
beautiful, but it isa mere pantomime in dumb show. Well- 
drilled supernumeraries cross and recross the stage, and are 
supposed to be representing the fashionable Bath of the 
eighteenth century. They go into shops and taverns, they 
enter circulating libraries, they pass before us in sedan chairs ; 
fruiterers sell at their stalls, ostlers await the arrival of the coach, 
bugles blow, bells chime, watchmen go their rounds; it is a 
picture of action, but the play is lost amidst all the pretentious 
realism. A scrap of conversation borrowed from another act 
and thrust into this is not sufficient to give proper dramatic 
meaning and weight to all this overlaying of colour and detail, 
and when the curtain falls on the first act we feel that we have 
seen much and heard nothing. The play is just where it was. 
Not the slightest interest has been aroused; we have not 
advanced one single step; indeed, some very important 
characters—Lucy amongst them—have been wasted in the 
restlessness of this unnecessary realism. As the play proceeds 
we discover that Messrs. Bancroft and Pinero have made a 
positive mistake. Instead of improving Sheridan they have 
actually spoiled him. What would be said of a modern drama- 
tist if he placed all his most private scenes in a public place, if 
he made a Mrs. Malaprop converse with Lucy in a room as 
public as a town hall, or caused Bob Acres to indite his cele- 
brated letter in a fashionable Assembly Room? Sheridan did 
not do anything so foolish. Mrs. Malaprop had her private 
apartments at Bath, and so had Bob Acres; but for the sake of 
our seeing an old-fashioned gavotte danced at Bath by dandies 
with canes and ladies in powder, for the sake of building up a 
minstrels’ gallery and showing us a few musicians tootling 
away up aloft, the whole character and consistency of the old 
play are changed. There is a motto that may well be commended 
to the attention of well-meaning improvers, and it is this, 
‘Leave well alone.’ Zhe Rivals did very well as it stood. No 
one found fault with the play as presented by Mr. Thorne at 
the Vaudeville. Now, if Mr. Bancroft had spent one-third of 
the money that he has wasted on carpentry in procuring a good 
company that could understand and could interpret Sheridan 
adequately, he would have earned the gratitude of the public. 
At present he has given us but ‘a pennyworth of bread for an 
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intolerable deal of sack.’ Mr. Pinero’s Sir Anthony Absolute is 
a well-meaning but feeble effort. He cannot rise to the occasion 
or even fill the stage. Sir Anthony was a choleric, blustering, 
breezy, full-blooded old gentleman, loud of voice, assertive of 
manner, and with a whole-hearted chuckle ready to burst out from 
his waistcoat. Mr. Pinero’s Sir Anthony is a wizened, peevish, 
contradictory old scarecrow, who snarls at Jack, and hops about 
like a discontented rook. In no one scene does Mr. Pinero 
succeed. The audience waited patiently for the result of the 
memorable outburst, ‘Damme! if I will ever call you Jack 
again.’ It should have shaken the very rafters of the old 
theatre—come out like a torrent or cascade—but it dribbled out 
limply as from a leaky water-butt. It should have gushed over 
with force, but it trickled down, and there was not one respon- 
sive hand.. How could there be? The audience had seen Sir 
Anthony played before. Phelps and Ryder, old Chippendale 
and Howe, Walter Lacy and William Farren, all have played 
Sir Anthony admirably, and as the last two actors could easily 
have been engaged for the part, it is incomprehensible that the 
comedy could not have been strengthened at its weakest point. 
Quite as weak, in its way, was the Sir Lucius O’Trigger of Mr. 
Alfred Bishop, destitute altogether of the raciness and spirit of 
old comedy. The Captain Absolute of Mr. Forbes-Robertson 
was disappointing also. It does not suit the romantic and love- 
lorn style of this clever young actor. It should have been given 
in preference to Mr. Conway. No fault could possibly be found 
with the Faulkland of Mr. Bancroft, or the Julia of Mrs. Bernard- 
Beere. They generally depress, but here they lightened the 
play. Faulkland in the hands of Mr. Bancroft was not a 
nuisance, and the new Julia wore her superb dresses with great 
distinction. In one dress, surmounted by a Gainsborough hat, 
Mrs, Beere was a perfect picture, but, for all that, she ought to 
have played Lydia Languish in preference. In this latter 
character Miss Calhoun did little more than look well in her 
beautiful costumes. The Mrs. Malaprop of Mrs. Stirling was 
the performance par excellence. Nothing could touch it. So 
good was it, that it rendered the rest the more insignificant. 
Broad, breezy, bold, and full of humour, it was a treat, in this 
instance, to contrast the comedy of the past with the comedy of 
to-day. If Mr. Lionel Brough is not a refined Bob Acres, he is, 
at least, an amusing one. We can forgive his vulgarity for his 
spirit. What the play would have done without him who can 
say? It would have lost one of the two only supports it received. 
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Mr. Elliot as Fag, Mr. Brookfield as David, and Miss Julia 
Gwynne as Lucy, obeyed the managerial mandate of under- 
playing, and were as quiet and colourless as their companions. 
Nothing stirred them to activity, and those who knew the play 
could scarcely recognise the familiar characters.” 

A brilliant audience assembled at the Prince’s Theatre on 
the 20th to witness the production of Called Back, a dramatic 
version, by Mr. J. Comyns Carr, of the well-known story by 
Mr. Hugh Conway. Mr. Conway’s story made such a hit 
with the reading public that little surprise was felt when the 
announcement was made that the book was to be turned to use 
on the stage. But considerable apprehension was felt as to the 
judiciousness of such a move, for the book, as it stands, contains 
but little that is suitable for presentation on the public stage, 
and much that it is impossible to depict with any degree of suc- 
cess on the theatric boards. Mr. Comyns Carr, however, 
chose the only course open to him. He preserved the main fea- 
tures of the story, and relied entirely upon his own powers of 
construction. The psychological element so strongly marked . 
in the book has been almost entirely dispensed with by the 
dramatist, and the play is as nervous, forcible, and picturesque 
as the novel is exciting, vivid, and imaginative. It was received 
on the first night with most enthusiastic demonstrations of 
public pleasure, and without a single dissentient voice. And this 
in spite of disadvantages which would have proved fatal to a 
work of less strength and vigour. As arranged by Mr. Comyns 
Carr, the drama is in a prologue and three acts ; as first played 
at the Prince’s Theatre it was practically in seven acts. Each 
act, save only the last, is in two scenes, and between each scene 
the act-drop descended in order to give the stage-carpenters and 
scene-shifters time to do their work. The effect of this was to 
deprive the play of much interest. Where the spectator should 
have been hurried along in breathless excitement, he was allowed 
time to reflect. When the house should have been silent and 
thrilled by the power and vividness of the situation, the lights 
were raised, the people gossiped aloud, and the ladies eat ices and 
created a comparative whirlwind anda bustle by the simultaneous 
waving of their fans. The audience, instead of being held atten- 
tive and enthralled, relapsed into chatter and indifference. If 
stage-managers wish to dispense with the old-fashioned front 
scene, by all means let them do so; but do not let them break 
up the play into little bits and destroy its interest. In these days 
of perfection in mechanical ingenuity it is somewhat surprising 
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to see a stage-manager perplexed as to the manner of changing 
the scenery, and giving up the task as hopeless. Better far to 
have the familiar front scene and the flunkeys to remove the 
furniture in sight of the audience, than an awkward curtain 
descending in the middle of each act and the players bowing 
before it. No doubt Mr. Conway’s story is familiar to my 
readers, but it may be useful to note the leading features of the 
play as presented by Mr. Comyns Carr. In the prologue we 
find that Gilbert Vaughan and Pauline have met and loved in 
Italy. Gilbert, now blind, 
is taken by Pauline to Dr. 
Ceneri’s house in Regent’s 
Park. He is left to wait in 
the garden, and Pauline is 
insulted by the proposition 
of marriage from Paolo 
Macari. She screams for 
help, and her brother, who 
is at hand, comes to her 
assistance. Quick as 
thought he strikes the 
scoundrel across the face, 
and in a moment Macari’s 
knife is in his back. Pau- 
line falls senseless at the 
sight of her _ brother's 
murder, and Gilbert 
Vaughan, rushing through 
the window, stumbles over 
the body of Pauline. He 
thinks her dead, and, being 
blind, his life is spared. 
The closing incidents of the rhe y ese 

prologue are depicted 

graphically and without loss of time, and it is a pity that 
the earlier portions were not curtailed. In the first act, Gilbert, 
with: his sight completely restored, meets Dr. Ceneri, and, sus- 
pecting him of the murder of Pauline, follows him to his 
garret in Soho. He arrives too late, however, for the doctor 
and his villainous accomplice, Macari, have fled. But he comes 
in time to meet and recognise, but not to be recognised by, 
Pauline, for the girl’s mind has vanished since the night of her 
brother’s murder. The opening scene of the second act is in an 
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hotel in Paris, where the most natural and dramatic scene in the 
book is transferred to the stage. This is where Macari tells 
Vaughan that the person who was murdered on that fateful 
night in Regent’s Park was killed by Dr. Ceneri for having dis- 
honoured Pauline. Tortured with doubts and suspicions, Gilbert 
traces the luckless Dr. Ceneri to Siberia, who owes his presence 
there to the traitorous Macari. Dr. Ceneri confesses that the 
man who was killed was Pauline’s brother, but he dies ere he 
can speak the assassin’s name. It seems to me that this scene 
is unnecessary to the drama, but if it could not have been dis- 
pensed with, it should have been acted and placed on the stage 
in a far better manner. In the last act Pauline, being again 
confronted by Macari, recovers her senses, and the scene of 
the murder is realised behind a gauze curtain. Pauline and 
Gilbert seem at last on a fair way to a peaceful life, and the 
evil genius of the drama, Macari, is suddenly confronted by 
the man who has come to’avenge the death in Siberia of his 
comrade by taking the life of the wretched spy—an unexpected 
and dramatic conclusion to a play of great interest and value. 
No small meed of praise is due to Mr. Comyns Carr, who accom- 
plished his chosen and extremely difficult task with ability and 
discretion. He constructed a good play without detracting from 
the value of the novel, and he added to his own reputation by a 
skilful piece of dramatic work. The best performance was that 
of Mr. H. Beerbohm-Tree, who gave a singularly unexaggerated 
impersonation of the suave scoundrel, Paolo Macari. He 
depicted the character with very remarkable skill, and both 
in- acting and appearance realised to the life a character 
which is at once difficult and dangerous to assume. Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew, as Gilbert Vaughan, was at his best in the prologue, 
where he was successful as the sightless lover. - But he was not 
strong enough, or sufficiently dramatic, for the later scenes. 
Mr. G. W. Anson, as Dr. Ceneri, was likewise seen to most 
advantage in the prologue, where his acting was excellent. But 
he failed in the prolonged death-scene in Siberia—a scene which 
could only be sustained by an actor capable of expressing strong 
emotion and deep passion, such as we know Robson to have 
been. Miss Lingard was capital as Pauline, in which she had 
a part more suited to her style than those in which she had been 
previously seen. Her acting in the scenes where Pauline is 
supposed to have lost her reason was delicate, appropriate, and 
pathetic; and in the last act, in the recognition of Macari and 
the consequent recognition of her brother’s murderer and her 
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return to reason, she gave a realistic and vivid bit of acting. 
Called Back, it may be noted, was played at the Prince’s Theatre 
until Christmas, when it was transferred, in consequence of 
Mrs. Langtry’s approaching reappearance on the London stage, 
to the Olympic, where it was acted for a few weeks. 

On Thursday afternoon, May 22, a new one-act play, entitled 
Chatterton, was presented by Mr. Wilson Barrett at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre. The play is, so far as it goes, an excellent 
dramatic work. True enough, the action of the drama is slight, 
but, on the other hand, the theme is so admirably worked out 
and the dialogue is so excellently written that ample compen- 
sation is given for the meagreness of the story. The history of 
Thomas Chatterton is well known. No need, therefore, to dwell 
upon details concerning the life of Wordsworth’s “ Marvellous 
boy, The sleepless soul that perished in his pride.” Mr. H. A. 
Jones and Mr. H. Herman have used the poet’s license, and 
given their boy-hero a love that it is not improbable he actually 
possessed. Chatterton is in love with Lady Mary, and she with 
him. The girl, accompanied by her cousin, visits Chatterton’s 
garret and leaves him a letter, telling him of her affection, 
together with a sum of money to relieve his immediate wants. 
The young ladies are nosooner off the premises than Chatterton 
enters. He may not be the Chatterton we have held in: our 
minds, but he is a good stage-figure for all that. As shown by 
the dramatists, he is a fiery, impetuous youth, a little quick- 
tempered and brusque, yet lovable for his ambition. In a 
speech that is very remarkable for the fineness of the writing 

‘and the vigour of its style, he rails against the world on 
being told that poetry is neither useful nor real. His friends 
have deserted him, all hope has been crushed out of his heart by 
the bitterness of his struggle for fame and fortune, and, worse 
than all this, he thinks himself scorned by the woman he loves. 
In a fatal moment he comes across the poison. Unable to 
resist the temptation, he swallows the choking draught, and, in 
his lonely and deserted garret, the life of the boy-poet goes out. 
When too late to be of any use to him, he finds the Lady 
Mary’s letter, and his dying moments find some consolation in 
the knowledge that he was loved. Perhaps the dying scene is 
a little too prolonged, but otherwise there is no serious defect to 
be noticed in the play. AsI have said, the drama is excellently 
written, but the characters are depicted no less admirably. 
The central figure, in which the greater part of the interest is 
naturally absorbed, is drawn with a firm, bold hand. Both 
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dramatist and actor portrayed the part with wonderful skill. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett excelled himself in the character, and gave 
as vigorous, as striking, as pathetic an impersonation as could 
be desired. I question, indeed, if he has ever acted better than 
on this occasion. The impetuous youth lived before us. The 
transitions from feverish passion: to pathetic despair were quite 
perfect, and the beautiful speeches were delivered with rare 
eloquence. It was a performance of exceptional merit, and one 
that will certainly live in the memory of all who witnessed it. 
The other characters 
are no less skilfully 
drawn. The sombre 
tone of the little play 
is relieved just at the 
right moment by the 
presence of one Nat 
Boaden, a_ broken- 
down artist, who has 
descended by the 
help of drink and 
neglect to the degra- 
dation of drawing 
pictures in return for 
a glass of ale. But 
he is good-tempered 
and jolly despite all; 
he is “never quite 
drunk or _ quite 
sober;” and he finds 
much comfort in the 
words of his motto, 
“Don’t know, don’t 
Mz. "Cheme — care.” It is a short 

but capital sketch of 


character, and Mr. George Barrett depicted the part to the life. 
It was an admirable bit of acting, and, I should think, an ex- 
cellent realisation of the author’s work. 

Devotion was replaced at the Court, on the 29th, by a revival 
of one of Robertson’s comedies. Times have changed indeed, 
and we have changed with them since a memorable night at 
the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre, to wit, Saturday, February 15, 
1868, when the Robertsonian series of little comedies was sup- 
plemented: by the weakest of all of them, called Play. At that 
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time a decided reaction was setting in against the “teacup and 
saucer” school. It was somehow felt that we had had enough 
of the trivialities, the often prettinesses, and the occasional 
peculiarities of the new order of drama. The very founda- 
tion of acting was being undermined, and young actors and 
actresses, ever fond of imitation, were beginning to think that 
success on the stage meant complete suppression of self. Pas- 
sion and pathos, vigour and humanity, earnestness and enthu- 
siasm, were alike being discarded, and a grim solemnity and 
savage depression were creeping over what once had been a 
merry scene. The faults of the new system were felt as much 
on the stage as amongst the audience. A terrible slowness of 
delivery, a dragging and halting of dialogue, maddening pauses, 
and continued hesitancy, threatened to injure the style of the 
new and so-called natural school of acting. Point-making in 
its worst form took the place of ease and nature, and it was 
inevitable that some protest should be made against the form 
of art that had once been so popular. It was when Play was 
produced that the Prince of Wales’s company was first burlesqued 
and ridiculed. Its audience also became a wearisome spectacle. 
They refused to laugh, to applaud, or to smile, and the drawling 
manner of the actors soon communicated itself to the audito- 
rium. When authors and actors begin unconsciously to take 
liberties, the result is inevitable. Unbroken popularity was 
beginning to spoil Robertson. His best friends and admirers 
could not possibly compliment him on Play. But for the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre such a comedy would never have been written; 
_ elsewhere it could not have been produced. The plot was 
inartistic, the characterisation feeble, the motive almost inane. 
It was the roughest draft or sketch, and not a play in any 
proper sense of the word. Occasionally there came flashes of 
the old Robertsonian sparkle, but they were fitful and insincere, 
and those who were not spell-bound by the author’s charm 
deplored the transparent retrogression. The past saved Play 
from instant condemnation. Courtesy and gratitude for past 
favours were allowed to be put forward in extenuation of Mr. 
Bodmin Todder, Miss Kinpeck, and that idiotic German officer 
who could say nothing but “How do you do? J/lustrated London 
News.” This was carrying the joke a little bit too far. Robert- 
son was deliberately burlesquing his own weakness. But the 
company were loyal and steadfast to the last. Mrs. Bancroft 
was then in the plenitude of her power. Mr. H. J. Montague 
was in the bloom of his youth, and with an almost faultless 
K 
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manner. A clever woman who had the Robertson style at her 
fingers’ ends and a fascinating young man, luckily came together 
in a half-serious, half-comic love scene, and saved Play from 
ruin. The scene on the ruins of the Alte Schloss, at Baden, 
was quoted as a charming idyl, although some considered it 
Anthony Trollope and water, and all society went to see Mrs. 
Bancroft and young Montague feeding one another with lolli- 
pops and making love at a Continental picnic. In Bruce Fan- 
quehere, Mr. Hare had a character that suited his individuality 
and his taste in disguise; and with Mr. Bancroft, Miss Lydia 
Foote, Mr. Blakeley, and Mrs. Leigh Murray, the comedy could 
not go very far wrong. Why the play should have been revived 
at this period of dramatic taste and activity must ever remain 
amongst the mysteries of modern management. Instead of © 
being too decrepit we are now, perhaps, over bold. There is no 
lack of vigour or stamina on the English stage. The company 
engaged at the Court could scarcely hope to revive the old 
charm that had almost died out when Play was produced, and 
at the best they could only give but a thin and feeble imitation 
of their predecessors. 

It is worthy of record that on the 31st of this month Mr. Irving 
reappeared at the Lyceum Theatre for the first time after his first 
American tour. d/uch Ado About Nothing was revived, pending 
the production of Zwelf/th Nighi, Mr. Irving as Benedick, Miss 
Ellen Terry as Beatrice, and Mr. William Terriss as Don Pedro, 
resuming characters with which the public were already familiar. 





VI. 
JUNE. 
Our Boys at the Strand.—Featherbrain. 


The late Henry J. Byron’s three-act comedy, Our Boys, was 
revived at the Strand Theatre on the 2nd of thismonth. It may 
be here recorded that this play was originally produced at the 
Vaudeville Theatre on Saturday, January 16, 1875, with the prin- 
cipal parts in the cast distributed as follows:—Sir Geoffrey 
Champneys, Mr. William Farren; Perkyn Middlewick, Mr. David 
James; Talbot Champneys, Mr. Thomas Thorne; Charles Middle- 
wick, Mr. Charles Warner; Mary Melrose, Miss Amy Roselle ; 
Violet Melrose, Miss Kate Bishop; and Belinda, Miss Cicely 
Richards. The piece had an unbroken run at the Vaudeville of 
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over four years and a quarter, the last performance of the play at 
that house being on Friday, April 18, 1879, the 1,362nd continuous 
representation of Our Boys. The play has been acted for con- 
siderably more than a thousand nights in the provinces, and it 
has been successfully produced in America and the colonies. It 
has also been translated and acted in Norway, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Holland, Bavaria, Italy, and France. Indeed, 
such a successful career is unparalleled in the history of the 
stage. In the revival under notice Mr. David James and Miss 
Cicely Richards resumed their original characters. The comedy 
had a successful run of many weeks on its revival at the 
Strand. 

The Zéte de Linotte, a farcical comedy by Theodore Barriére 
and Edmund Gondinet, acted for the first time at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, Paris, on September 11, 1882, was intended merely as 
a stop-gap pending the production at the same house of 
M. Sardou’s 7édora. But the new play had in itself all the 
qualifications for success, and, backed up by the excellent 
acting of the Vaudeville company, it soon won the public voice. 
It was, therefore, the most likely thing in the world that Mr. 
Charles Wyndham should purchase the work for England, and 
produce it at the earliest possible moment. The services of 
Mr. James Albery were secured for the task of fitting the French 
farce for the English stage, and it may be frankly stated that 
Mr. Albery did his work as well as possible, and provided a 
piece no less funny than the original. The adaptation was pre- 
- sented at the Criterion on June 23, under the title of Featherbrain. 
The Featherbrain is a thoughtless, impulsive, warm-hearted 
girl, married to a man older than herself, with the inevitable 
consequence of becoming entangled in an alarming love affair. 
Some compromising letters are lost, and their disappearance is 
the means of causing the girl anxiety and of keeping the play 
alive. In her search after the packet Featherbrain loses her 
head, and places herself in some compromising situations. 
There is no need to relate the absurd complications which arise 
from the heroine’s thoughtlessness and folly; suffice it to be 
said that the dangerous letters are eventually discovered, and 
the husband remains ignorant of his wife’s indiscretion. Mons. 
Marius made a hit as a fire-eating Spaniard. The heroine was 
represented by Miss Marie Jansen, an American actress. 
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VII. 
JULY. 
Twelfth Night at the Lyceum.—Love’s Messenger. 


Mr. Henry Irving signalised his brief season in London prior 
to returning to America, by the revival, on July 8, of Shake- 
speare’s comedy, Zwelfth Night. So far as the mere scenery is 
concerned, nothing could have been better than this production, 
but it is to the acting that we naturally turn for the pure enjoy- 
ment of the play. In the character of the steward, Malvolio, 
Mr. Irving had a part admirably suited to him, and full of 
quaint comedy. His entrance with Olivia presented Malvolio 
in austere, grave demeanour. His “make-up” of thin light-brown 
hair, a wisp of beard, and a faint moustache, and his sallow 
complexion, tended to give Malvolio a mark of distinction 
beyond his fellows. His censure of the fool was excellent, but 
it was not until Malvolio returned with the news of Cesario at 
the gate that the actor had full play. The dignity of the man 
seemed shaken for the moment by the impetuosity of the young 
ambassador from the Duke. His gravity was just a little upset 
by the “ fore-knowledge ” of the youth, and he described him in 
some manner of self-satisfaction at having, so to speak, dis- 
covered the well-favoured boy, but grudgingly withal, as though 
the description were forced from him by a strict sense of duty 
rather than any desire to please his mistress. When Malvolio, 
candle in hand, and attired in a copious gown, came down the 
stairs at the back of the stage to reprove Sir Toby Belch and 
his drunken friends in the midst of their midnight revels, he 
appeared as though he were responsible for the honour and 
dignity of the house. The reading of the letter was capitally 
done; and the smile of Malvolio as hestood before the Countess 
in yellow stockings and cross-gartered was the perfection of 
comedy. The satisfaction of Malvolio on being termed “ fellow” 
by Olivia, on being alluded to as the Countess’s companion, 
not her servant, was also excellently expressed. The figure of 
the unfortunate steward grovelling in the straw in his temporary 
prison in the dark room was almost piteous in its picture of 
fallen greatness. For the actor made one feel that Malvolio, 
with all his conceit and self-love, had some good qualities in 
him, and it seemed a little hard to see him made the sport of 
the sottish knight and his foolish friend. The dramatic point 
in the character just touched by Malvolio in his cell was 
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elaborated and vividly depicted in the last act. .The hurried 
entrance, the quick signalling out’of Olivia from the crowd of 
courtiers and followers, and the addressing her, “ Madam, you 
have done me wrong, notorious wrong,” were in strange con- 
trast to the calm radiance of the scenery. As Olivia explained 
that the letter was a jest, Malvolio]Jwas transformed, and there 
came with his fall such a look of contempt mingled with 
malignant hate for the tricksters that ‘the situation was almost 
tragic. The final exit 
of Malvolio, with his 
“T’ll be revenged on the 
whole pack ofyou,” was 
finely conceived and 
executed. It suggested 
that after Malvolio had 
worn off his inspired 
fierceness he would be 
the better and more 
sensible man for the 
lesson he had so dearly 
learned. It was alto- 
gether a fine, intelli- 
gent performance, and, 
as I think, one of Mr. 
Irving’s greatest and 
most marked artistic 
successes. To Miss 
Ellen Terry, as Viola, 
there also came yet 
another success. It was 
a tender, graceful, 
maidenly interpreta- 

tion of character, with MY Pucijih Night) 

its more serious part 

relieved at appropriate times by a humour as delicate as 
gossamer. The erect figure of Viola standing in the fading 
sunlight on the sea-shore was a beautiful commencement for so 
charming and consistent an impersonation as that of Miss Terry, 
but we must come to Viola’s scenes with the Duke for acting 
as refined, graceful, and true as anything I have seen on the 
stage. Her aside, in promising to woo Olivia for the Duke :— 


**T’ll do my best 
To woo your lady : yet—a barful strife !— 
Whoe’er I woo, myself would be his wife,”— 
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was full of gentle, winning pathos. Again, when she described 
her own feelings in the word-picture of her supposed sister in 
those well-known lines, “She never told her love,” &c., the 
image was finely suggested. The break-down in replying to 
the Duke, “I am all the daughters of my father’s house, and 
all the brothers too,” and then the sudden rallying, lest her 
woman’s spirit should penetrate her disguise, with “ Sir, shall I 
to this lady?” were indescribable touches of gentle beauty. 
For intensity of feeling we go to her exit after the first interview 
with Olivia :— 
‘¢ Love make his heart of flint that you shall love ; 
And let your fervour, like my master’s, be 
Placed in contempt! Farewell, fair cruelty.” 

In the same scene, those poetic lines, ‘‘ Write loyal cantons of 
contemned love,” &c., were charmingly delivered. For comedy, 
I may instance her “ Excellently done—if God did all,” when 
Olivia unveils, and the surprise of discovering that the Countess 
is in love with her. The rippling laugh which accompanied the 
words, “I am the man!” stayed the house with merriment for 
some seconds. The fight with Sir Andrew Aguecheek, a scene 
generally dangerous on the stage, was rendered so naturally 
and without the timidity of the disguised woman being over- 
done, that it became one of the most successful hits in the 
comedy. The dawn of hope and expectation which steal over 
Viola’s face on the mention of the name of Sebastian was in 
itself such a study as to make the spectator regret that the 
actress was compelled by the action of the play to make the 
expression so fleeting. Such charming comedy and such tender, 
winning, delicate acting as were found in Miss Terry’s Viola are 
not often seen on the stage. Even this gifted lady has not, I 
am inclined to think, done anything better or more perfect than 
this. 

Love's Messenger, a one-act: play, by Mr. Alfred C. Calmour, 
brought out for a benefit performance at the Novelty Theatre 
on the afternoon of the 22nd of this month, is deserving of 
special notice in these pages. It is one of the best-written little 
plays that has recently been produced. The author has chosen 
the Elizabethan period for the time of his drama, and he has care- 
fully and artistically elaborated a very delicate subject. The Lady 
Constance Howard is pining for the love of Sir Philip Sidney, 
who delays the profession of his attachment until an avowal is 
wrung from him through a trick played upon him by his sister 
Mary. Lady Constance is wearing her heart out for lack of 
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the affection unwittingly denied her. It is in vain that she 
endeavours to banish Sir Philip from her memory; she reads, 
she works, she listens to the plaintive songs of her maid, but all 
is useless. At last Mary, noticing her friend’s distress, spies a 
device for forcing her procrastinating brother into confessing his 
love.. She disguises herself as a page, and, making believe that 
she comes as an ambassador from a great noble for the hand of 
Lady Constance, arouses her brother’s jealousy. Sir Philip 
avows his passion, and the termination of the piece brings hap- 
piness to all concerned. Mr. Calmour has treated his theme 
with a rare delicacy and nicety of touch. Its dialogue is often- 
times poetical, and it always flows easily and naturally. The 
object has been to produce a fanciful, picturesque piece of work, 
rather than a stirring drama, and the author has been quite suc- 
cessful in his design. Lady Constance was acted with skill, ° 
intelligence, and pathos by Miss Maud Milton, but the honours 
of the afternoon were rightly carried off by Miss Kate Rorke, 
who as Mary, the sister, had by far the best part in the piece. 
Miss Rorke is to be congratulated upon an impersonation of 
rare charm. Her comedy was never forced; in the scenes with 
Lady Constance she was the bright, winsome girl, and in the 
encounter with Sir Philip, when Mary is disguised in masculine 
attire, she was neither unduly bold nor over-modest in her 
bearing. Youth, intellect, a graceful presence and a pleasing 
voice, united in making this performance perfect in every respect. 





Vill 


AUGUST. 


Twins.—LEvergreen.—Mr. Irving’s Farewell prior to his second visit to America.— 
Written in Sand. 


It is a matter of little moment that Plautus and Shakespeare 
should have forestalled Mr. Joseph Derrick in the idea which 
forms the basis of Zwzs, a three-act farcical comedy, first played 
at the Olympic Theatre on August 2. Originality of idea is 
neither expected nor wanted in a farcical comedy, provided that 
the piece be skilfully put together. But it is just in this par- 
ticular that Mr. Derrick’s new play is found wanting. Portions 
of the piece are undeniably funny, but most of the fun is allowed 
to evaporate while some unnecessary scene takes place. The 
play wants cutting and “ reining in,” if I may be allowed the 
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expression. Nor are the characters, as a rule, very vividly 
depicted. But, apart from the weakness of its construction, and 
the feebleness of the characterisation, there is much to com- 
mend in the play; but some of the coarse, not to say gross, 
lines, which occasionally offend even the least squeamish of 
the spectators, should never have been heard. It was a 
happy thought to make the more important of the two brothers 
a benevolent, bland, good-tempered, rubicund gentleman of 
middle age, who comes to 

England to collect sub- 

scriptions for providing 

clothes for the naked 

savages. Such a charac- 

ter is not at all improb- 

able, and an admirable 

contrast is afforded in 

making the brother of the 

mild, unoffending profes- 

sor a boisterous waiter, 

ready to fill his wife’s bas- 

ket with his master’s vic- 

tuals, eager to accept any 

amount of “tips,” and 

with a mind for an occa- 

sional indulgence in alco- 

holic stimulants. The 

plot of the piece may be 

told in few words. The 

professor comes on a visit 

to a city man, who bows 

low before anyone of re- 

Mr. EpwarpD RIGHTON, putation, and is sur- 

( Twins.) rounded by a numerous 

circle of friends, who 

share his opinion. Astonishment reigns supreme when they 
think they recognise the professor in the person of the upstart 
waiter, and the astonishment is still further increased when their 
elected one is claimed by the waiter’s irrepressive wife and his 
troop of children. In the end affairs are conveniently adjusted, 
Mr. Titus Spinach pairing off with a rich lady who has a fancy for 
him, while his brother, Timothy, is restored to the arms of his 
disconsolate wife. A capital effect is made in the second dct, 
where the professor comes to the hotel, and is taken. by the 
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servants for the waiter in a foolish disguise, but the play is not 
very brilliantly illuminated by wit. The twins are the principal 
characters, the other parts being little better than mere sug- 
gestions of character. Fortunately, an able exponent of these 3 
twins was found in Mr. Edward Righton, who contrasted the “wl 
two characters very cleverly, and with excellent taste. a 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft having temporarily vacated the Hay- a 
market Theatre, this house was opened for a summer season on a 
the oth of this month by Mr. Charles Brookfield, who produced, i 
under the title of Zvergreen, a neat version, by Mr. W. H. q 
Pollock,* of Ze Reverl du Lion. This piece had already been a 
made familiar to middle-aged playgoers by Zhe Roused Lion, 
brought out at the Haymarket Theatre on November 15, 1847. 
Thanks to the acting of the late Benjamin Webster and Mrs. a 
Keeley, as Stanislas de Fonblanche and Mdlle. Suzanne Grasset a 
respectively—the characters ably assumed by Mr. Brookfield 
and Miss M. A. Victor in the new version of the comedy—the 
piece made a great success. Mr. Howe was then Ernest de 
Fonblanche, and the late Alfred Wigan made capital out of the 
character of Hector Mauléon. Sy. 
Evergreen was preceded on the first night by Charles +7 
Dibdin’s ballad opera, Zhe Waterman [or, The First of August). B 
It is an interesting fact that between the first performance ot 
this piece and its last revival, precisely one hundred and ten 
years have passed. The opera was first produced at the old 
Haymarket Theatre on August 8, 1774: it was revived at the 
new Haymarket on August 9, 1884. To think of Tom Tug is to 
call to mind a host of famous names. First of all there is 
brilliant Charles Bannister, the originator of the part. The 
body and volume of his voice were only equalled by its sweet- 
ness and interest. But he could act as well as he could sing, 
and when he sang “The Water parted from the Sea ” in 
O’Keefe’s farce, Zhe Son-in-Law, with as much taste, sweet- 
ness, and variety as Tenducci, he introduced a degree of 
burlesque that was inimitable for its sly humour. We are told, 
and can imagine, how John Braham used to trill forth so sweetly, 
“And have you not heard of a jolly young’ waterman?” When 
Incledon took his farewell of the stage, he brought down the 
house by his magnificent delivery of ‘“ Farewell, my trim-built 
wherry.” Both the elder Mathews and Edmund Kean used to 
* Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, the editor of the Saturday Review, who recently 


honoured me with an undeserved and very obvious attempt to “slate” an unpretentious 
little volume of mine. : 
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give imitations of Incledon in Tom Tug. Mathews excelled 
in portraying the great vocalist’s face, but Kean’s singing was 
as delicious and touching as even Incledon’s itself. It was on 
June 3, 1822, that Kean, ostensibly for his own benefit, but 
really for that of the starving Irish—to the fund for the relief of 
whom he handed over the entire proceeds, £ 500—played Tom 
Tug, and more than once moved a‘large portion of his audience 
to tears. Last on the list of famous representatives of the 
‘character is Mr. Sims Reeves. It was probably his success 
that induced his son, Mr. Herbert Sims Reeves, to choose Tom 
Tug for the character in which, on the occasion under immediate 
notice, he made his first appearance on the London stage. To 
say that Mr. Reeves was amateurish would be to pass far too 
mild a criticism on his performance. His. acting was painfully 
dull, uninteresting, weak, and vapid. So lamentable and de- 
plorable a failure I have not witnessed. Having failed com- 
pletely in the acting, it might have been expected that Mr. 
Reeves would have created an effect by his singing. His 
method and his cleverness did not suffice to hide the poorness 
of his voice, nor did he once touch a chord of emotion, or in any 
way redeem a performance at once hopelessly bad and de- 
pressing. Miss Julia Gwynne made an attractive Wilhelmina, 
and won the only encore of the evening by her singing of “ Cherry 
Ripe.” Mr. Reeves, it may be added, did not remain many 
nights before the London public in the character of Tom Tug. 

Twelfth Night was given for the last time at the Lyceum on 
the 22nd, Zhe Bells, with Mr. Irving as Mathias, being presented 
the following evening. Zouzs XJ. was acted on the 26th, and, 
on the 28th, the season closed with a representation of Richelieu, 
Mr. Irving appearing as the Cardinal. Mr. Irving’s second 
American tour commenced at the Opera House, Quebec, on 
September 30, 1884, and concluded at the Star Theatre, New 
York, bn April 4, 1885. Miss Mary Anderson, it should be here 
noted, reappeared at the Lyceum, on September 6, as Galatea, 
and Clarice in Comedy and Tragedy. 

A little piece of unusual worth is Mr. F. W. Broughton’s 
comedietta, Written in Sand, acted at the Olympic on the 2oth. 
Since the production of Withered Leaves and Ruth’s Romance, 
the author of those charming pieces has remained in compara- 
tive obscurity. If he has occasionally emerged from his retire- 
ment he has not taken the pains to distinguish himself very 
greatly. Those who rejoiced in his first successes and welcomed 
his pieces for their graceful fancy, and entertaining, smooth, 
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and witty dialogue, were afterwards disappointed in the author’s 
work, and had despaired of his again arousing himself to any 
worthy effort. But Mr. Broughton proved in his latest play 
that he still possesses the old charm of simplicity and grace, 
and that he can write as delicately and as gracefully as ever. 
Those who know his previous work will not look in his new 
play for any intricacy of plot or subtlety of thought. When 
they see a girl engaged to a man she does not love they will be 
certain that she will ultimately marry the man who really has 
her affection; and when they see a surly, frowning man, they 
will be quite sure that he is a scoundrel who will be unmasked 
before the play is over. When they hear of a subterranean 
passage leading to a dried-up well, they will not be surprised to 
see a sCapegrace cousin of the heroine’s emerge from the said 
well with the evidence of the villain’s guilt in his pocket; and 
they will not trouble to discover the meaning attached to the 
title of the play, for is it not very natural that the heroine should 
trace in the sand at her feet the name of the man she loves? 
Although Mr. Broughton composed his plot of such slight 
materials as these, his little play is so well written that it holds, 
in silken bonds, the entire interest and sympathy of the spec- 
tator from beginning to end. His play bears the stamp of 
literature, and it would stand the searching test of being printed 
—no slight indication of its value in these days of flimsy writing 
and slipshod dialogue. 





IX. 
SEPTEMBER. 
The Babes ; or, W(h)ines from the Wood.—Saints and Sinners. 


Mr. J. L. Toole being occupied with a tour in the provinces, 
Messrs. Lionel Brough and Willie Edouin took possession of 
the theatre in King William Street, which they opened on 
September 9, with a burlesque, written by Mr. Harry Paulton, 
entitled Zhe Babes. ; or, W(h)ines from the Wood. The piece was 
originally brought out at the Birmingham Theatre Royal on 
June 9, 1884. It had a successful career of over a hundred 
nights at Toole’s Theatre, the run terminating at the end of 
March, 1885. Much of this success was due to Miss Alice 
Atherton, who gave a wonderfully clever burlesque of a child, 
Miss Grace Huntley, who has a pretty face and a pleasing voice, 
and who can play a burlesque boy without any trace of vulgarity 
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or suggestiveness, also merits much commendation for her 

performance. Mr. Lionel Brough, as a reckless freebooter, and 
Mr. Willie Edouin, as the 
boy “babe,” were also of 
great assistance to the 
burlesque. 

On the 25th, the Vau- 
deville Theatre was the 
scene of the production of 
a new and original drama, 
in five acts, written by 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 
and entitled Saznts and 
'“Stnners. In this, the first 
important play that Mr. 
Jones has produced with- 
out the aid of a brother 
dramatist, the author at- 
tempted to set forth his 
drama by means of the 
various characters intro- 
duced. That is to say, he 
thought less of purely 
theatrical effect than of 
painting his characters 

dea Adah Acrimnete! boldly and as they exist in 

(Zhe Babes.) actual life. Each of his 

characters is drawn with 

the skill of a master in the art of characterisation. There is no 
person in the drama who is at all unreal. Each individual cha- 
racter is perfectly natural; his, or her, prototype may be met 
with in everyday life. There is nothing uncommon or improb- 
able in the play. But its interest depends almost entirely upon 
the characters rather than in the piece itself. The story thus told 
is more suited to a novel than the stage. Those who see it will 
be instantly reminded of other characters in other plays, or in 
novels. The various incidents will recur to them again and 
again. But their enjoyment of the play will not be marred by 
these frequent recollections. The story is human and consis- 
tent, and that is enough. Briefly it is this: The minister of a 
quiet parish in the country has an only daughter, whom he 
values beyond his life. The girl is loved by an honest yeoman, 
but she is giddy and thoughtless, and foolishly listens to the 
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false passion vows of a heartless young military officer. She is 
placed.in the power of the latter, not altogether against her own 
will, by a slight chain of circumstances. She is taken from 
home, deluded and betrayed by the captain. Her retreat is 
discovered by her father and the young farmer. Her father 
arouses her better nature, and she returns home with him, while 
the hand of the avenger seems likely to be placed upon the 
author of the mischief. At this point a more practical drama- 
tist would have con- 
cluded his piece. But 
Mr. Jones carries his 
play still further, and 
gives us an additional 
couple of acts. With 
the return home of 
father and daughter, a 
new dramacommences, 
The girl’s shame is un- 
known to all the mem- 
bers of the congrega- 
tion, save the minister’s 
senior deacon, a vindic- 
tive, canting humbug, 
whothreatens to expose 
the girl unless her 
father will assist him 
in afraud. The minis- 
ter naturally refuses the 
proposal, and he in- 
forms his parishioners 
of his daughter’s dis-~ 
grace. When we next 
see him, he is on the 
brink of starvation, while his daughter is slowly recovering from 
a long illness. But peace and happiness are at hand. The 
farmer, now wealthy, returns from abroad, to make the girl ‘his 
wife, and the minister is restored to his former post. It will 
thus be seen that a simple story is somewhat unnecessarily 
protracted for presentation on the stage. It should be added 
that the dialogue of the play is written skilfully, and that it 
bears, moreover, a marked literary excellence. “In a play,’ I 
wrote in Zhe Theatre, “where the characters are so admirably 
and so strongly drawn, there is ample scope for excellent acting. 


Mr, THOMAS THORNE AND Miss Cissy GRAHAME, 
(Saints and Sinners.) 
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In most of the characters, particularly the lesser ones, the author 
is capitally represented. Mr. Thomas Thorne, as the minister, 
will be once more welcomed to the London stage. In the early 
parts of the drama the cheerful, gentle nature of the man is 
admirably shown by him. In the last act, too, where the old 
man endeavours to stimulate himself to work, by the thought 
of better days to come, he is particularly good, and he gives, 
altogether, as pleasant a rendering of the part as possible. It 
may as well be confessed that Mr. Thorne is unequal to the 
stronger passages in the character, but these, for their proper 
delivery, would require an actor capable of as great an expres- 
sion of force and pathos as Robson. To my mind, a perfect 
representative of the heroine is found in Miss Cissy Grahame. 
She fulfils every requirement of the character. She is bright, 
lovable, tender, and playful in the first act, and here she suc- 
ceeds perfectly in showing the fascination of the girl under the 
powerful influence of a stronger nature than her own. Then 
the wavering, hesitating manner when the girl is striving 
against her own secret desire, is excellently brought out. She 
is thoroughly equal to the more trying scenes later on, and her 
pathos is never strained. A rare intelligence, and true womanly 
feeling, are the more striking qualities in an impersonation 
that is also distinguished for its gentleness and feminine charm, 
its grace, consistency, and truth. Mr. Henry Neville is at hand 
to play the lover with his old strength and fire, his breadth 
of style and persuasiveness. He interests his audience from 
the first moment he steps on the stage, and he never once 
relaxes his hold on the spectators. He gives yet another of 
those bold, manly pieces of acting that immediately win sym- 
pathy. Mr. H. B. Conway gives an original view of a decidedly 
original villain. The strength of purpose, the fixed determina- 
tion of the man to win the girl, in spite of herself, are admirably 
shown by him.” 





X. 
OCTOBER. 
The Sorcerer at the Savoy.— Hamlet at the Princess's. 

The Sorcerer, by Messrs. W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, 
originally produced at the Opéra Comique, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte, on November 17, 1877, is in many 
respects superior to the succeeding works of the same author 
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and composer. Its revival at the Savoy Theatre on October 11 
was a decided success. Mr. R. Temple as the polished Sir 
Marmaduke, Mr. Rutland Barrington as the Vicar, and Mr. 
George Grossmith as John Wellington Wells, successfully 
resumed their original characters. Mr. Durward Lely was the 
Alexis, Miss R. Brandram was an admirable representative of 
Lady Sangazure, and Miss Ada Dorée was good as Mrs. 
Partlet. Miss Leo- 
nora Braham gave a 
capital interpreta- 
tion of the part of 
Aline, and sang 
charmingly; while 
thesympathetic voice 
and manner of Miss 
Jessie Bond were of 
great advantage to 
the character of Con- 
stance. A beautiful 
painting by Mr. W. 
Beverley, represent- 
ing the exterior of 
Sir Marmaduke’s 
mansion, constituted 
the scene of the en- 
tire play, the action 
of the first act taking 
place at mid-day, 
that of the second act 
at midnight. 

Hamletwas revived Mr. RutLanp BARRINGTON, Miss ADA Dorge, 
by Mr. Wilson Bar- mati \The hm 
rett at the Princess’s 
Theatre on the 16th. The following notice ot this revival 
appeared in Zhe Stage :— 

“It has been truly said that it is the ambition of every 
serious actor to play Hamlet. That Mr. Wilson Barrett was 
early imbued with this ambition we have for proof his assurance 
that twenty-five years ago he resolved to become an actor, to 
obtain the management of the Princess’s Theatre, and to enact 
the character of Hamlet in the same house where such marked 
success in the part had been attained by the learned Charles 
Kean, the handsome, lymphatic Fechter, and the scholarly 
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Edwin Booth. Asit is a truism that every actor aspires to 
impersonate Hamlet, so is it a fact that no actor of any moment 
has ever failed in the part. Mr. Wilson Barrett’s early ambi- 
tion, and the encouragement extended to his recent efforts on 
the metropolitan stage are sufficient warranty for his essaying, 
at a fitting opportunity, this important Shakespearean réle. That 
Mr. Barrett’s production of Hamiet will be a great popular 
success is probable; but we doubt if his interpretation of the 
character will meet with the approval of the highest critical 
authorities. In one important point, that of Hamlet’s age, Mr. 
Barrett has dared to be original. He has made his Hamlet a 
youth scarcely out of his teens, and, as youthfulness is the key- 
note to Mr.-Barrett’s rendering of the character, we propose to 
inquire into the authority for this adoption. Hamlet’s age is 
settled by the remarks of the Gravedigger in the last act. The 
first folio (1623) of Shakespeare and all the quartos, save the 
first (1603), made the Gravedigger say that Yorick’s skull had 
lain in the earth twenty-three years. Now, as Hamlet’s recol- 
lection of Yorick was so vivid, and his sadness so great when 
gazing at the jester’s skull— 


“ Alas! poor Yorick, I knew him, Horatio ; a fellow of most infinite jest, of most 
excellent fancy : he hath borne me on his back a thousand times, Here hung those lips 
that I have kissed I know not how oft, — 


&c., it is only reasonable to suppose that Hamlet was at least 
seven years old at the time of Yorick’s death. Therefore, 
Hamlet has hitherto been represented on the stage as being 
thirty years of age. In favour of this argument, also, may be 
adduced Hamlet’s speech to his mother in the closet scene— 


’ “‘ You cannot call it love; for, at your age, 
The hey-day in the blood is tame, it’s humble, 
And waits upon the judgment, : 

* * * * ae 

O, shame! where is thy blush ? Rebellious hell, 
If thou canst mutine in a matron’s bones, 
To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 
And melt in her own fire: proclaim no shame 
When the compulsive ardour gives the charge, 
Since frost itself as actively doth burn, 
And reason panders will.” 


Moreover, the interest in a boy of twenty is not so great as in a 
man; he would very properly be regarded as an impetuous, 
headstrong youth. Against these arguments Mr. Barrett 
places the fact that the quarto of 1603 gives Yorick’s skull as 
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having lain in the earth only twelve years, as witness the words 
of the Gravedigger— 


‘* Look you, here’s a skull hath bin here these dozen yeare. 
Let me see, I ever since our last King Hamlet 
Slew Fortinbrasse in combat, young Hamlet’s father. 


This first quarto is held by some Shakespearean student (Mr. . 


Furnivall, we think) to be the first rough sketch of the play 
which Shakespeare after- 
wards improved so won- 
derfully; and in many 
respects it resembles the 
‘Hystorie of Hamblet,’ 
on which Shakespeare 
worked, wherein,, indeed, 
Hamlet does ‘sweep. to 
his. revenge,’ and further, 
becomes King of Den- 
mark, is twice married, 
and dies in battle. The 
‘youth’ of Hamlet is fre- 
quently alluded to in the 
text; but, in Shake- 
speare’s time, a man was 
younger at thirty than he 
is now, and might well 
have been termed a youth, 
even at that age. Ham- 
let would also be called 
‘young Hamlet’ to dis- 
tinguish him from the 
elder Hamlet, his father. Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 

But after all, the question _— 

of Hamlet’s age is not so material if the actor retains all the 
poetry and full significance of the part. In this, we think Mr. 
Barrett fails, and we question, in going back to this early 
Hamlet, this Hamlet of the ‘ Hystorie’ and of the first quarto, 
if he does full justice to the matured Hamlet whom Shake- 
speare depicted, and as the character is represented in the first 
folio. The chief objections to this passionate, youthful Hamlet, 
apart from the question whether the actor is, or is not, repre- 
senting Shakespeare, are that after he had seen his father’s 
spirit, this Hamlet would have killed Claudius without more 
ado, and there would have been no need for the play to proceed 
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beyond the second act. Nor is it probable that this Hamlet 
would have inspired such an ideal and heart-breaking affection 
for him as that of Ophelia. The breaking down of a boy’s 
spirit is not so terrible a spectacle as the annihilation of a man’s 
nature. Ophelia, in this case, is older than Hamlet, and if she 
loved him at all it would rather be for his position and his title 
than for himself. Disagreeing, then, with Mr. Barrett’s concep- 
tion of the character, let us see how far he realises that concep- 
tion. Hamlet enters in the first act in the well-known Court 
scene, closely following the King and Queen. Atthe first words 
of the King, he rises as though resentful at being spoken to, 
and his reply to his mother, ‘Seems, madam? nay, it is; I 
know not seems,’ &c., bears a tone of indignation. By his 
manner, Hamlet is convinced, in his own mind, of the King’s 
guilt; and he regards his mother with no filial devotion. Indeed, 
Mr. Barrett's Hamlet shows no tenderness for his mother or 
anyone else in the play. When Hamlet is left alone he 
delivers the speech commencing, ‘Oh, that this too, too solid 
flesh would. melt,’ with his gaze attracted in the direction 


whither the King and Queen had gone, by the sound of laughter 


at the words, ‘That it should come to this.’ Here, also, he 
produces the medallion of his beloved father, which he fondly 
regards. He is-quite prepared for the supernatural visitation, 
for when Horatio tells him that he had seen his father, Hamlet 
gives the ‘Saw? Who?’ in a quick tone of interrogation, as 
though he was not at all surprised at such an event. This 
previous belief in the appearance of his father's ghost robs the 
meeting of Hamlet with the ghost of all awe and terror. Hamlet 
had expected to see the ghost, and consequently he is not 
tefrified at its appearance. In the scene with Ophelia, in the 
second act, Mr. Barrett’s Hamlet is quite free from all show of 
tenderness, a somewhat remarkable point, as in this he differs 
from nearly all previous representatives of the part. This lack 
of tenderness may be accounted for by a movement behind the 
tapestry, showing Hamlet that he is being overheard by 
Polonius. The play scene, acted, as we have already intimated, 
outside the castle, is where Mr. Barrett makes the only ‘point’ in 
his impersonation, by standing aloft on the mimic stage as he 
declaims on the confusion and departure of the King, and then 
sinks exhausted into Horatio’s arms. Mr. Barrett is careful to 
avoid point-making, and he studiously avoids all traditional 
business. He aims at a perfect rendering of his conception of 
the character, and not at success in any particular scene, or in 
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the delivery of any prominent speech. In this he is to be com- 
mended, but at times he might with considerable advantage to 
himself give more prominence to familiar passages. Thus, to 
take one instance out of many, Hamlet’s well-known exclama- 
tion in the graveyard scene, ‘What, the fair Ophelia!’ is 
spoken so colloquially by Mr. Barrett as to be almost unnoticed 
by the audience. The fencing bout is excellent, and the inter- 
change of the foils is adroitly executed. Mr. Barrett’s Hamlet 
is a quick, passionate, impetuous piece of acting, and, if we are 
to accept Hamlet as 

being nearer twenty 

than thirty years of age, 

it is a fine rendering of 

the character. How- 

ever much one may dis- 

agree with his idea of 

the part, the spectator 

cannot deny that, so far 

as it goes, it is a highly 

commendable perform- 

ance. But the sad, 

dreamy, poetical Ham- 

let is lost sight of in 

Mr. Barrett’s. terribly 

earnest, determined, 

and youthful hero. In 

many respects his 

Hamlet is like Charles 

Mayne Young’s, one of 

the most popular Ham- 

lets at the beginning of 

this century. Young’s 

great hits were made aes > 

in the play scene, and 

in the fencing bout in the last act, where his nature was 
better suited than in the scenes with Ophelia and his mother. 
These lacked tenderness, and were given with a great show of 
irritability that was bad in contrast to the pathos and tender- 
ness of previous Hamlets in them. His Hamlet was, as is Mr. 
Barrett’s, fiery and impetuous. As Young’s rendering was in 
favour fifty years ago, Mr. Barrett’s Hamlet is likely to become 
exceedingly popular with the playgoing public, and students 
of the stage will find in his interpretation ample room and 
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necessity for reflection. After all, the question to be decided is 
simply this: Has Mr. Barrett given us the true Hamlet? If so, 
all the Hamlets we have seen must be wrong; if not, Mr. 
Barrett has taken a bold step, and he is, no doubt, prepared to 
stand or fall by the result. Apart from Mr. Barrett’s acting of 
the character, one or two of his readings of the text are likely to 
provoke discussion. Thus, in the very first line that Hamlet 
speaks, there is a reading given that is new to the stage. The 
King, after addressing Laertes, turns to Hamlet: ‘ But now, 
my cousin Hamlet, and my son,’ to which Hamlet answers, 
‘A little more than kin, and less than kind,’ pronouncing 
‘kind’ short, as in ‘tinder,’ and the German word for child, 
and meaning ‘a little more than cousin but less than child.’ 
The word so pronounced is still in use in several districts in 
England, and its introduction here is in excellent taste. Not 
So, however, the use of this pronunciation in the speech be- 
ginning, ‘Oh, what a rogue and peasant slave am I!’ Here, 
the new Hamlet speaks of the King as a ‘kindless villain,’ 
meaning ‘childless villain.’ (It will be remembered that 
Claudius has only been recently married to Hamlet’s mother.) 
Again, in the first act, where Hamlet comes on the ramparts to 
watch for his father’s ghost, Mr. Barrett adopts the wording of 
the first folio, and instead of remarking, ‘The air bites 
shrewdly. It is very cold,’ he addresses the latter remark to 
his companions as an interrogation, ‘Is it very cold?’ Now, 
if Mr. Barrett’s Hamlet was a dreamy, meditative person, this 
reading would be quite permissible, as a prince, unused to the 
midnight air about the castle walls, might, feeling chilled, ask 
his companions, who were more used to the exposure, if it was 
really cold, in order to convince himself that he felt no unusual 
chill at the approach of his father’s spirit. But Mr. Barrett’s 
-Hamlet would have been so thoroughly convinced that the air 
was cold that he would not have thought of inquiring of his 
companions as to whether it was so or not. In the ‘To be or 
not to be’ speech, Mr. Barrett adopts Theobald’s suggestion of 
a ‘szege of troubles’ instead of a ‘ sea of troubles;* and, in the 
play scene, in reply to the King’s ‘What do you call the 
play?’ he answers: ‘The Mouse-trap. Marry, how? Trapically,’ 
thus giving the reading of the first quarto instead of the word 
ordinarily used, ‘Tropically,’ meaning ‘figuratively.’ For the 
rest, Mr. Barrett deserves the sincere praise of every lover of 
the drama for giving to the stage, for the first time, the tragedy 
as Shakespeare wrote it, in as perfect a form as is possible 
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within the limits of the stage. Fontinbras, of course, has to be 
excluded from the play, but Mr. Barrett has shown great 
intelligence and considerable generosity in his arrangement of 
the scenes. It has always been the custom to end the second 
act with Hamlet’s ‘The play’s the thing wherein I'll catch the 
conscience of the King.’ But, in the Princess’s version, the 
action continues until after the scene with Ophelia, the act 
ending with the King’s ‘Madness in great ones must not 
unwatched go.’ The third act is principally occupied by the 
play scene and the closet 

scene, the King again 

ending the act. The re- 

mainder of the play is, in 

arrangement, much the 

same as in the.ordinary 

acting versions. Mr. Bar- 

rett has here presented 

the play in the most per- 

fect form that it has ever 

been acted on the stage, 

and in thus rigidly ad- 

hering to. Shakespeare’s 

construction he has given 

Hamlet simply as_ one 

character out of many on 

the stage, and has not 

sacrificed the poet’s mean- 

ing in order to make Ham- 

let the central and only 

figure in a great tragedy. 

Mr. J. R. Crauford’s Ho- 

ratio is an uninteresting 

performance. All the MR. —a 
poetry of thissplendid part 

is missing, and Horatio becomes little more than a lay figure, and- 
avery bad foil to Hamlet. Mr. Frank Cooper’s Laertes is a pass- 
able, but an unimpressive and colourless assumption of the cha- 
racter. The Ghost of Mr. John Dewhurst, though considerably 
improved, be it noted, since the first night, is not awe-inspiring, 
and suggests nothing of the supernatural element that should 
surely be imparted to it by the actor. Miss Mary Dickens, as 
the Player Queen, attempts too much, and consequently fails. 
The Rosencrantz of Mr. G. R. Foss is too villainous in 
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appearance, “and the Guildenstern of Mr. C. Fulton is too 
clerical in manner. It is a more grateful task to refer to the 
acting of the other characters. Mr. E. S. Willard, as the King, 
has the advantage of having in his hands, thanks to the 
arrangement of this version, opportunity never before afforded 
the impersonator of this character of giving a very fine piece 
of acting. Mr. Willard makes excellent use of the oppor- 
tunity, and gives a most intelligent, picturesque, vivid pre- 
sentation of the character. His conception of the part and his 
execution of it are alike admirable. The despair of the King 
as he begins to fear Hamlet, and gradually comes to feel in 
danger from him, is excellently portrayed. The working out 
of this phase of the character is as fine as anything we remem- 
ber to have seen on the stage. The King’s first speech has 
nevéf, we feel confident, been so well delivered. The triumphant 
bearing of Claudius in the first act is a fine contrast to the dis- 
may pictured ‘so vividly by the actor, when the King hears of 
Hamlet’s return to Denmark. Next to Mr. Willard in point of 
excellence is Mr. Walter Speakman, whose elocution and 
acting, as the first player, are perfect. High praise is also due 
to"Mr. George Barrett, who gives an’ unconventional and 
amusing rendering of the First Gravedigger. Miss Eastlake’s 
Ophelia is the best impersonation she has given for some 
time.” The earlier scenes, 6wing, no doubt, to nervousness, 
lackediwariety on the first nighfbut this defect has since been 
remedied’ Miss’ Eastlake, However, is seen at her best in the 
mad@’scene, which she acts» with intensity and pathos. Mr. 


Clifford’ Cooper is good as Polonius, and Mr. Neville Doone, : 


though somewhat scurvily treated by the first night’s audience, 
is efficient as Osric. Miss’ Margaret Leighton imparts much 
interest to the character of the Queen, and plays it with con- 
siderable power. We have no doubt that Mr. Godwin’s archa- 
ology of the costumes and furniture is strictly correct, but 
picturesque effect has been sacrificed in order to obtain this 
absolute correctness—a very undesirable and unnecessary sacri- 
fice. Some of the costumes are positively ugly, and out of 


\ keeping with the characters. Nothing could be worse than the 


dresses assigned to Laertes and, in the last act, to Horatio. 
Most of the scenery has been provided by Mr. Walter Hann, 
but Mr. Beverley is seen at his best in an admirable bit of 
painting which forms the first scene of the third act.” 
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XI. 
NOVEMBER. 


Romeo and Fuliet at the Lyceum.— Young Mrs. Winthrop.—Diplomacy at the 
Haymarket.—Zhe Grand Mogul.—The Candidate. 


On November rst another revival of Romeo and Juliet took 
place at the Lyceum, Juliet being represented by Miss Mary 
Anderson, Romeo by Mr. William Terriss, The following notice 
of the production, written 
by Mr. Clement Scott, ap- 
peared when the tragedy 
was still being played :— 

“The splendid revival of 

Romeo and Fultet at the 

Lyceum, interesting as it 

may be to the spectator, is 

not convincing to the 

Shakespearian student. 

We are gradually over- 

doing spectacle so much 

that poetry must suffer in 

the long run. The ques- 

tion is no longer how this 

orthat characterin Shake- 

speare ought to be played, 

but how much money can 

be spent on this or that 

scene. The stage decora- 

tor, the costumier, and the 

carpenter are in the as- 

cendant. Silks and satins, 

stuffs and tapestry, the Miss MARY ANDERSON. 

shape of a shoe, the cut of omen one 7) 

a gown, the form of a lamp, the topography of a street, are pre- 
ferred to the interpretation of any one given part. Juliet may 
smirk when she should be natural; Romeo be sulky where he 
should be sad; and Mercutio commonplace where he should be 
found pathetic; but all these are nothing in these days, when a 
play by Shakespeare is reduced to the level of an ordinary show 
play or melodrama. The whole of the stage seems to be sacri- 
ficed to the harvest of the eye, and not to the satisfaction of the 
senses. Acting is more and more made subordinate to mere 
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scenic success. There are plenty of people to tell us how Juliet 
went to bed, and what kind of a couch wooed her to sleep; 
dozens of authorities as to where certain pines or orange-trees 
grew in Verona; gentlemen with ready pencils who can repro- 
duce bits of Veronese architecture; fashioners, modellers, 
scene-painters, dressers, dressmakers by the dozen; but appa- 
rently not one who can instruct the younger generation how to 
deliver the Queen Mab speech; not a human being who can 
persuade a popular actress that the love of Juliet is something 
superior to that of Mary Jane flirting over the garden wall. 
That the play is superbly mounted no one can doubt. It dazzles 
and it delights the stupid and unimaginative. Stage machinery 
has become a miracle. Houses change into gardens, palaces 
are whirled into prisons, cloisters are transformed into tombs. 
It is a lovely panorama, and little else. The manager has done 
his part. He has spent at will and lavishly; but on what? 
Certainly not on acting that shines out through all this luxury ; 
certainly not.on art that is equivalent in distinction. It is too 
early to decide if the mounting of the play crushes the poetry 
of the acting, or if it conceals its baldness and inefficiency. We 
apprehend the latter. Never before in our memory have we 
seen Romeo and Fulzet, on the whole, rendered in such a listless 
and unimaginative fashion. When Stella Colas played Juliet 
at the Princess’s Theatre years ago, the play was sufficiently but 
not elaborately mounted. Through all these years has been 
treasured the memory of an enchanting performance. Mr. 
George Henry Lewes is entitled to his own opinion, but, on the 
whole, I have never seen a better Juliet than Stella Colas, before 
or since. When Adelaide Neilson played Juliet, there was not 
much fuss made about the scenery or the dresses. She might 
have played it in a barn, but we should remember her tear- 
stained face as she stood, in pure white satin, before the nurse, 
and reproached her for her insult to the memory of Romeo. 
That is a picture that no years can destroy. We recall the 
actress, the Juliet, not the scenery or dresses. Gorgeously 
mounted as was Mr. Irving’s revival only recently, our thoughts 
go back to Ellen Terry and Henry Irving, not to the show. 
Even when Modjeska was the Juliet of the cast, it was the Mer- 
cutio of Wilson Barrett that survived all the prettiness and taste 
that were doubtless present. And of this Romeo and Fultet what 
shall we remember in after-years? Why this: a Juliet beautiful 
but self-conscious, never absorbed or abstracted; modern, un- 
ideal, and unexaggerative in every tender scene; a Juliet who 
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acts with her lips, not with her heart; a lady of immense 
physical resource, but little power of applying it; a voice, a 
presence, and a power such as few actresses possess ; a trick of 
coyness, a trick of innocence, a trick of indignation, a trick of 
fear—all, all trick, and artificial to the last degree. An ambi- 
tious, popular, beautiful, self-confident lady, but as far from 
Juliet as darkness from dawn. What is it then? A most 
excellent representation of Miss Mary Anderson, the favourite 
of the hour. She has 
never come out of her- 
self. She appears as 
Parthenia, Pauline,Gal- 
atea, the French actress 
in Comedy and Tragedy, 
but she is always Miss 
Mary Anderson. Never 
once is she anyone else. 
The best of it is, the 
public does not want 
her to be anyone else. 
They want to see Miss 
Mary Anderson, and 
that is all. They are 
content, and that is all 
that is wanted ;. but why 
any trouble should be 
taken to mount Romeo 
and Fultet, when Miss 
Mary Anderson looks 
just as well, if not 
better, on a pedestal 

as Galatea, puzzles the Nate aed juin) 
uninitiated. | Where- 

ever you go and wherever this subject is discussed, the ques- 
tion of Shakespeare and Juliet is begged altogether. Miss 
Anderson is-a fascinating woman, and that is enough. The 
Romeo of Mr. Terriss is by far the best thing yet done by this 
energetic young actor, and he has a future before him if he 
will take pains. He has a good voice and an excellent presence. 
He is distinct and picturesque. When he puts himself into the 
soul of Shakespeare, students of the play will be more satisfied. 
The performance is striking, but deficient in ‘sweetness and in 
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melodrama as acted here, not'a poem. The Nurse of Mrs. Stir- 
ling and the Friar of Mr. Arthur Stirling could not be better- 
There is the true Shakespearian ring about both of them.” 

Mr. Bronson Howard’s comedy, Young Mrs. Winthrop, was 
produced at the Court Theatre on the 6th. The play was first 
represented, for the purpose of securing the copyright, at the 
Marylebone Theatre on September 21, 1882, when an account 
of the plot appeared in these pages. This is a play of dialogue, 
not action, and therefore not quite suited to the tastes of a 
modern audience. Certainly, the dialogue is skilful and polished, 
but dialogue alone is scarcely sufficient to sustain a piece where 
the interest is so very slight as in. this. The success of the 
comedy, therefore, was not remarkable. ; 

The revival at the Haymarket Theatre on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 8, of Diplomacy, was attended with marked success. This 
version of Mr. Sardou’s powerful drama, Dora, first presented 
at the Théatre du Vaudeville, Paris, on January 18, 1877, was 
acted at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre on January 12, 1878. 
This event must still be fresh in the minds of many of my 
readers, who will, no doubt, remember the large amount of 
popularity which the play'then attained. The political events 
referred to-in the piece were then fresh in people’s memory, and 
it might have been thought that the play would seem somewhat 
dulled when viewed in the light of other years. But the main 
interest of the piece is so strong and so well sustained, that the 
drama” secured a marked success on its revival. The adaptors 
were‘No longer disguised as Saville Rowe and Bolton Rowe, 
but frankly declared themselves as Messrs. Clement Scott and 
B. C. Stephenson. The cast of’characters was materially differ- 
ent from the original one. The heroine, Dora, was impersonated 
by Miss Calhoun, who stood in unavoidable contrast to Mrs. 
Kendal. It cannot be said that Miss Calhoun passed unscathed 
through the fiery ordeal, but she decidedly succeeded beyond 
expectation. Her earlier scenes wanted, perhaps, sympathy 
and feminine charm, but in the third act, where Dora is accused 
by her husband of having stolen the despatch, she played with 
feeling and rare power. The impersonation was not quite per- 
fect, but it was a great advance for so young an actress. The 
Countess Zicka was ad:nirably acted by Mrs. Bernard-Beere, 
while Mrs. Bancroft gave life and buoyancy to the first half of 
the play by her spirited impersonation of Lady Fairfax. Miss 
Le Thiére resumed the part of the Marquise de Rio-Zarés with 
success, though she gave no distinction to the character. A 
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bright and clever rendering of the French maid, Mion, was 
given by Miss Polak, who, in this part, made her first appear- 
ance on the stage. , 

Mr. Bancroft ap- 
peared as Henry 
Beauclerc, a charac- 
ter in which he was 
seen to great advan- 
tage, while his ori- 
ginal part of Orloff 
was acted with skill, 
ease, and _ gentle- 
manly bearing by 
Mr. Maurice Barry- 
more. It goes with- 
out saying that Mr. 
Forbes - Robertson 
was earnest and im- 
pressive as Julian 
Beauclerc, Mr. El- 
liot was a trifle too 
heavy as Algie Fair- 
fax, and Mr. C. 
Brookfield quite 
failed to grasp the 
character of Baron 
Stein. 

“Those who are acquainted with M. Edmond Audran’s 
previous compositions,” wrote-a well-known journal, “ expe- 
rienced a decided disappointment in his new work, Zhe Grand 
Mogul, on the first representation in England of this piece at 
the Comedy Theatre on the 17th. The opera labours under 
several disadvantages, but first and foremost must be placed 
the relatively poor quality of the music. The bright and tune- 
ful airs of Olrvette and La Mascotte had given rise to reasonable 
hope that M. Audran’s more recent production would have 
been, at least, quite as likely to take the popular ear as either 
of its predecessors. But the music of the new piece, although 
most skilfully composed, is almost totally devoid of that quality 
which, above all others, is necessary for entire success on the 
comic opera stage, namely, tunefulness. It contains scarcely a 
single number that catches the ear or is likely to be retained in 
the memory. It is pretty, but no more, and in works of this 
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class mere prettiness is not of much avail. The most striking 
and the really only beautiful composition in the opera is the 
legend of ‘The Two Mice,’ and whatever success it may obtain 
will be due in a great measure to its exquisite rendering by 
Miss Florence St. John. Certainly the music is not of the 

’ required standard, but the story of MM. Chivot and Duru is 
lamentably feeble even for comic opera. And Mr. H. B. Farnie’s 
‘book’ does not possess a redundancy of humour. Then, again, 
it isa doubtful matter whether ‘ real live’ snakes are sufficient 
compensation for poverty of music and absence of fun. For our- 
selves, we confess that we do not see any special attraction in wit- 
nessing a beautiful woman (Miss St. John, we hope, will not deny 
the soft impeachment) encircled round the neck and arms by an 
affectionate snake. Reptiles may possibly serve some useful 
purpose in the world, but their place is neither on the stage nor 
be at the breast of a popular singing-actress. There may be 
Ps people to whom such an exhibition is a delight, but we make 
bold to say that the majority of an audience would prefer a pro- 
perty serpent to any number of real ones. We have had real 
cabs, and real horses, and real water on the stage, and now we 
come to real snakes. - What next, and next? The white mouse 
which Miss St. John fondles and allows to run about her arm is 
: not a pleasant spectacle, but it may be pardoned. Not so, how- 
ay ever, the display of a woman entwined by a young boa con- 
f strictor. The plot of the piece may be told in a few words: An 
English medical student, travelling in India as a conjurer, is 
betrothed to and is accompanied by his cousin, a fascinating. 
girl who charms men as well as serpents. She attracts the 
B attention of Prince Mignapour,-the heir to the Mogul throne, 
. who has promised to wed the Princess Bengaline. If the prince 
is unfaithful in his vows to the princess, a pearl necklace which 

» he wears will, it is said, turn black, and the prince will then be 
Zt disinherited. The Englishman, being jealous of the prince’s 
attentions to the pretty snake-charmer, induces the latter to 
substitute a black necklet for the pearls. The prince is accord- 
ingly disgraced for the time being, but, of course, the imposture 
is eventually discovered; Prince Mignapour is reunited to the 
princess and enthroned, while the Englishman and his future 
wife depart for their native land. It will thus be seen that the 
story is very slight and not deeply interesting. Unfortunately, 
little ingenuity has been used in the telling of it. It is par- 
ticularly weak in the last act, where much time is wasted in 
some stupid business incidental to the grilling of what is sup- 
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posed to do duty for an English beefsteak.” It is only ne- 
cessary to add that Zhe Grand Mogul did not prove a hit at 
the Comedy, and, as a matter of course, its withdrawal from 
that theatre followed soon after its production there. 

The most legitimately amusing and one of the few successful 
plays of 1884 is Zhe Candidate, a farcical comedy in three acts, 
produced at the Criterion Theatre on the 22nd. Rumour had 
stated that the play was the work of a member of the present 
Parliament, and that the piece dealt largely with political 
_ Matters, so that expectation as to its success did not run very 

high on the first night. But the new piece proved to be no 
more than a new, clever, and exhilarating version of the story 
previously told in Zhe Serzous Family, and more recently by 
Mr. Burnand in Zhe Colonel. True, it contains political 
references, and the outward dressing deals with politics, but 
the main story is one of interesting and everyday life, and is 
easily comprehended. Most of the political hits are exceedingly 
bright and happy, though one or two of the allusions are not 
always in the best possible taste. The scene of the three acts 
is laid at Oldacre, where we find Viscount Oldacre, played by 
Mr. Wyndhan, persecuted by on obtrusive mother-in-law, who 
insists upon his standing for Parliament. This offers an excel- 
lent excuse for Lord Oldacre to enjoy a visit to London, while 
he sends his secretary, Baffin, to represent the constituency for 
which his relatives wish him to stand. But it unfortunately 
happens that the Conservative notions of the Oldacre family are 
not shared by-Baffin, who, to tell the truth, is an out-and-out 
Radical. Baffin gives vent to his Liberal notions, and, imper- 
sonating Lord Oldacre, becomes elected by the delighted con- 
stituents. Trouble in the Oldacre family is, of course, the 
natural result, and the comedy terminates with a reconciliation 
between Oldacre and his wife, a severe lesson having been 
administered to the meddling mother-in-law. The comedy has 
been anonymously adapted from: Le Deputé de Bombignac, of 
M. Alexandre Bisson, produced unsuccessfully at the Théatre 
Frangais, on May 28 of this year. The English version was 
most cleverly done, with a result that the piece is still (April, 
1885) running, and as popular as ever. Much of the success of 
the comedy-is undoubtedly due to the capital acting of Mr. 
Charles Wyndham and Mr. George Giddens. Mr. Wyndham 
rattles through the part of the pleasure-seeking Lord Oldacre 
in admirable style, his animation always keeping the play alive 
with fun and spitit. Mr. Giddens is quite as successful, in his 
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way, as the unfortunate Baffin; and a charming, light, and 
natural presentation of Oldacre’s young sister is given by Miss 
Kate Rorke. 





XII. 
DECEMBER. 
The Children’s Pirates of Penzance. 





The only theatrical event worthy of note in these pages, of 

the last month of the year, was a performance given entirely by 

J children at the Savoy Theatre on December 23 and successive 
es afternoons, It is now little more than five years since Mr. R. 
a D’Oyly Carte hit upon the novel plan of having a comic opera 
} performed entirely by young people not out of their teens, so 
that an amusement beyond pantomime might be given to 
children who are taken to the theatre at Christmas time. 
So a-company of clever little people were engaged, Mr. 
Richard Barker was secured to drill and instruct them in the 
4 business of the stage, and Mr. Frank Cellier was at hand to 
b; conduct them through the music. Accordingly, on December 
i 16, 1879, the comic opera of H.M.S. Pinafore ; or, the Lass that 
a Loved a Satlor, written by W. S. Gilbert, and composed by 
Arthur Sullivan, was represented by a company of children at 
the Opéra Comique Theatre, and the performances of the 

oe: . juvenile artists gave delight not only to children of their own. 
ei age, but to those of greater years. The success then achieved 
B. induced Mr. Carte to make another similar experiment, with the 
e result that Zhe Pirates of Penzance ; or, The Slave of Duty, was 
53, acted entirely by children on the date above named. If evera 
: children’s entertainment deserved to succeed this does.. It drew 
PS large and delighted audiences to the Savoy for several weeks 
during the Christmas season, and it is now giving pleasure to 
provincial playgoers. The general excellence of the perform- 
ance is its most striking merit. Nothing in the representation 
is out of place; the principal characters are filled by young 
people who are wonderfully successful, and the singing of the 
various choruses is really excellent. One and all concerned in 
the production are good. The singing of the famous police- 
man’s chorus, “Tar-an-ta-ra,” is a thing that will be remem- 
bered and talked of when the little choristers have developed 
into manhood. But apart from the general excellence of the 
representation, some of the impersonations are of a great merit, 
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‘and far better than might have been reasonably expected. I 
doubt if the music allotted to Frederick, the pirate apprentice, 
has ever been more clearly and charmingly sung than by 
Master Tebbutt, whose voice is of unusual power and expres- 
sion. Miss Elsie Joel, as Mabel, also sings with rare taste, 
sweetness, and expression. To hear Miss Joel and Master 
Tebbutt in the duet ; 
of the second act is 
a rare treat. The 
diminutive Major- 
General of Master 
Percy is a capital 
bit of acting. The 
boy possesses the 
manner and carriage 
of an aristocratic old 
gentleman, and he 
rattles through his 
patter song with an 
ease that is seldom 
met with in older 
actors. The Pirate 
King is capitally 
acted by Master Ste- 
phen Adeson, whose 
brother, Master C. 
Adeson, is im- 
mensely amusing as 
the sergeant of po- 
lice, But, to my mind, 
the best perform- 
ance, because it is most promising, is the Ruth of Miss Esmond. 
This young lady shows such an evident talent for acting that I 
shall be surprised if she does not in the future make a mark 
upon the stage. It is a pleasure to watch her intelligent face 
and to note how earnestly and well she fulfils her part. Miss 
Alice Vicat as Edith, Miss Warren as Kate, and Miss Montrose 
as Isabel, who are very good in their respective parts, complete 
an excellent cast. 


MASTER H. TEBBUTT AND Miss ELSIE JOEL. 
(The Pirates of Penzance.) 
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NEW PLAYS AND IMPORTANT REVIVALS, 


, FROM DECEMBER 31st, 1883, TO DECEMBER 31st, 1884. 
WITH THE DATES OF PRODUCTION AND CASTS OF CHARACTERS, 











JANUARY, 1884. . 

5th. Savoy. First Performance. 

PRINCESS IDA; or, CASTLE 
ADAMANT. 






Comic Opera, in a Prologue and Two 
Acts, written by W. S. GILBERT, com- 
posed by ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


King Hildebrand { Mc. Rains Ragen 

















ee Hilarion .. .. Mr. Bracy. 

4 Cyril... ..  .. Mr. Durward Lely. 
Florian . Mr, Ryley. 
King Gama Mr. George Grossmith. 
Arac .. Mr. R. Temple. 
Guron .. Mr. W. Grey. 

« Scynthius ., Mr. Lugg. 

Princess da ., MissLeonora Braham. 
Lady Blanche .. Miss Brandram. 
Lady Psyche Miss Kate Chard. 
Melissa... Miss Jessie Bond. 
Sacharissa Miss Sybil Grey. 
Chloe... ..+ .. Miss Heathcote. 
Ada... .. .. Miss Twyman. 












5th. Novelty. Revival. 
THE NEW MAGDALEN. 


Drama in a Prologue and Three Acts, 
by WILKIE COLLINS. 


‘ Julian Grey .. Mr. Frank Archer. 
— Wetzel Mr. Fred. Kerr. 
rench Captain Mr. Perceval Clark. 
French Surgeon — Mr. A, G. Stewart. 
Police Officer .. Mr. Yates, 
James .. .. Mr. B. Bucalossi. 
Max .. .. .. Mr. Talbot. 
HoraceHolmcroft Mr. Mark Quinton. 
Grace Roseberry. Miss Louise Willes, 
Lady Yanet Roy Miss Le Thiére. 
Mercy Merrick., Miss Ada Cavendish, 














' 12th. Globe. First Performance. 
* LOW WATER. 
- Original Comedy in Three Acts, by 
A. W. PINERO. 
Lord George Or) Me Charles Cart- 


molu «. wright. 


Mr. Veriker, Q. C. Mr. Cartin. 


Capta Tod- 
good : } at. R. Dartrey. 


Mr. Algernon 

Linklater. } Mr. J. F. Young. 
Josey .. Mr. E. H. Bell, 
Dicky~ * Smallpage Mr. J. L. Shine. 


































Chevalier de) ’ 
Montgallet ..§ Mr. C, A. Smily. 
Mr. Dottridge .. Mr. T. Squire. 


Rev. Mr. Charis: ge Mr. Frank Evans. 


worthy . 

Dr. Medwin Mr. Harry Leigh. 
Mr. Passmore .. Mr. Richardson, 
Shillister .. .. Mr. E. W. Gardiner. 
Slowman .. .. Mr. A. Chevalier. 
Servant ., .. Mr. W. Guise. 
Anne., .. .. Miss Compton. 
Rosamond,. .. Miss Abington. 

Miss Butterworth Miss Marian Daly. 





12th. Opéra Comique. First 
Performance. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


Adaptation by CHARLES DICKENS from 
his father’s novel. 


Little Nell and : 

the Marchioness \ Miss Lotta, 
Quilp.. .. Mr. Robert Pateman. 
Cs rand f at oe Mr. S. Calhaem. 
Dick Swiveller,. Mr. F. Wyatt. 
Bete. + Mr. C. Coote. ' 
Sampson Brass.. Mr. Howard Russell. 
Fred. Trent .. Mr, Cecil Rayne. 
Mr, Witherden., Mr. T. Merridew. 
Fowl .. .. .. Mr. Henry. 
List .. «. +. Mr.-James. 
Slum... .. .. Mn John Phipps. 


Constable .. ., Mr, Smith, 
Mrs. Quilp ., Miss Bella Howard. 
Mrs. Farley Miss Lavis. 


Sally Brass Miss F, Coleman. 





18th. Prince’s. Revival. 
THE PALACE OF TRUTH. 
Fairy Comedy in Three Acts, by W. S. 


GILBERT. 

King Phanor .. Mr. G. 'W. Anson. 
Prince Philamir. Mr. Kyrle Bellew. 
Ch Mr. H. Beerbohm- 

rysal .. { Tree. 
Zoram .¢ Mr. George Temple, 
Aristaeus .._.. Mr. Braggington. 
Gélanor .. .. Mr. John Maclean. 
Queen Altemire.. Miss Florence Marryat. 
Princess Zéolide.. Miss Lingard. 
Mirza,. .. .. Miss Sophie Eyre. 
Palmis Miss Amold. 
Azéma Miss Tilbury. 
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26th. Lyceum. First Performance. 
COMEDY AND TRAGEDY. 


Original Drama in One Act, by W. S. 
GILBERT. 


Duc @ Orléans... Mr. J. H. Barnes. 

-—— cng A Mr rge Alexander. 
hoquart. Mr. E. F. Edgar. 

rrvg Dubois .. Mr. E. March. 

De Grancy .. Mr. Frank Griffin. 

Dela Ferte .. Mr. Arthur Lewis. 

De Courcelles rt Mr. Francis Raphael. 


Vissomse @ re} Me. Newton Chisnell. 


+. Mr. Gillespie Lewis. 
«. Mr. Walter Russell. 
.. Miss O'Reilly. 

.« Miss Mary Anderson. 


26th. Gaiety. First Performance. 
CAMARALZAMAN. 


Burlesque Fairy Drama, in a Prologue 
aed Thee J Acts, by F. C. BuRNAND. 
Mr. W. Elton. 
Miss E. Farren. 
Miss Ball. 
Mr, T. Squire. 


a’ Embroglio .. Mr. Soutar. 

Lo Slang .. .. Miss Handley. 

Zee Zning .. Miss Ross. 

_ Toko .. .. «. Miss E. Broughton. 
Badoura ... .. Miss C. Gilchrist. 


a aed Mr. E. Terry. 


Mr. Warde. 

Miss P. Broughton, 
Miss M. Watson. 
Miss P. Watson, 
Miss Oliver. 








FEBRUARY. 
%th. Avenue. First Performance. 
NELL GWYNNE. 


0 Comique, in Three Acts, written 
by B. FARNIE, music y ROBERT 
PLANQUETTE. 


phe . : the rey Mr. A. Wheatman. 


Buckingham .. Mr. M. Dwy 
Rochester .. Mr. A. Codeetati: 
.. Mr. Henry Walsham. 
Mr. Cecil Crofton. 
Mr. Arthur Roberts. 
Mr. Lionel Brough. 
Mr. D. St. John. 
Mr. Hunt. 
Miss Agnes Lyndon. 
Miss Florence St. John 
.. Miss Agnes Stone. 
Fessamine.. .. Miss Guilia Warwick. 





Marjorie .. 
Prue .. ss 
Sanaa 





14th. Toole’s. First Performance. 


PAW CLAWDIAN; or, THE 
ROMAN-AWRY. 


Travestie of ** Claudian,”’ in One Act, 
by F. C. Burnanp. 


sy ging cg "| Mr. J. L. Toole. 


Coat “Holey Clee } Mr. E. D. Ward. 
Miss Bella Wallis. 
Miss Kate Carr. 
Mr. W. Cheesman. 
Miss Lydia Rachel. 
Mr. H. Cushing. 
Miss Wolseley. 

‘ Miss Emily Thorne. 

Little Don’ tearis. Master Jones. 

Sambo... .. Mr. C. Brunton. 

yee a rte .. Mr. George Shelton. 

A azil j Mr. W. Brunton. 

; . Miss Marie Linden. 
i fae ll 

r. Tom Ss. 

Mr. Wall. 
Miss Montague. . 
Miss M. Siddons. 
Mr. Carlisle. 
Miss Lawiss. 





16th. Haymarket. Revival. 
PERIL. 


English Version, in Four Acts, by 
CLEMENT Scott and B. C. STEPHENSON, 
of SARDOU’s * Nos Intimes.” 


Sir George eo Forbes-Robert- 
mond, son. 
Sir Woodbine 
Grafton, }Mr. Alfred Bishop. 
K.C.S.L. 
Captain Bradford Mr. H. B. Conway. 
Dr. Thornton .. Mr. Bancroft. 
Mr. Crossley Beck Mr. C. Brookfield. 
Percy Grafton .. Mr. H. Eversfield. 
Meadows .. .. Mr. Percy Vernon. 
Kem>.. Mr. Stewart Dawson. 
Lady Ormond .. Mrs. Bernard-Beere. 
Lucy Ormond .._ Miss Julia Gwynne. 
Mrs. Crossile y - 
Beck en 7 Mrs. Canninge. 
Sophie .. .«. Miss Augusta Wilton. 





18th. Court. First Performance. 
“MARGERY’S LOVERS.” | 


Original Comedy, in Three Acts, by 
J. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


Colonel Maitland Mr. Edmund Maurice. 


Lewis Long ., Mr. John Clayton. 
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Rho Pack} ee. arthur Cecil 

Senor Lopes .. . Mr. Mackintosh. 

Algie Fielding .. Mr. C. Cartwright. 

Mr. Grant __.. Mr. Charles Coote. 

Fules.. .. .. Mr. Gilbert Trent. 

Margery Black- 7 Mrs, Beerbohm-Tree. 
burn , 


Mrs. Sara’ Web- 
aa alee \ Mrs. John Wood. 





MARCH. 
8rd. Prince’s. First Performance. 
BREAKING A BUTTERFLY. 
Play, in Three Acts, by HENRY A. 
JONEs and H. HERMAN. 
— ‘Wei we af Mr. Kyrle Bellew. 


Philip Dunkley har Cee 


Martin Grittle .. Mr. John Maclean. 

Dan Bradbury .. Mr. G. W. Anson. 

Flora Goddard ., Miss Lingard. 

A Goddard., Miss Helen Mathews. 
rs. Goddard .. Mrs. Leigh Murray. 

Maid .. ... .. Miss Annie Maclean. 





6th. Court. Revival. 
DAN’L DRUCE, BLACKSMITH. 
New and —— Drama, in Three Acts, 

by W. S. GILBERT. © 

Sir Jasper Combe Mr. John Clayton. 
Dest jet -» Mr. sone Vezin. 
Reuben Haines,. Mr. Mackintosh. 
Geoffrey Wynyard Mr. Charles Hawtrey. 


Marple Mr. Edmund Maurice. 
Foe Ripley . rp Mr. Gilbert Trent. 
Sergeant , Mr. Maitland Marler. 
Soldier .. .. Mr. Charles Seyton. 
Dorothy .. .. Miss Fortescue. 





29th. Prince’s. First Performance 
in London, 


THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 

Farcical Comedy, in Four Acts, adapted 
from Von MosER’s “ Der Bibliothekar,” 
by C. H. HAWTREY. 


~. ao i Mr. A. Beaumont. 


Harry Marsland. Mr. H. Reeves Smith. 

Mr. Catermole .. Mr. wa Hill. , 

Douglas Catermole ipa Carton. 

Rev. > legate geal ae H. Beerbohm- 
agp 2 Tree. 

eget splat om "} Mr. G. W. Anson. 


Fohn .. .. .. Mr. G. Ogilvy. 
Knox . .. Mr. Chalinor. 
Porter... .. .. Mr. Hilton. 
Gardener .. .. Mr. H. Panty. 








Raith Marsland., Miss Lucy Buckstone. 
Eva Webster Miss Tilbury. 

Mrs. Stead. . Mrs. Leigh Murray. 
Miss Ashford .. Mrs. Stephens. 





APRIL. 
12th. Lyceum. First Performance 
in England. 
YORICK’S LOVE. 


Play, in Three Acts, adapted from the 
Spanish by W. D. Hows ts. 


Master Yorick .. Mr. Lawrence Barrett. 


Master Heywood . Louis James. 
Master Walton .. ee Fernandez. 
Master Edmund . uinton. 
Master Woodford Mr, Philip Greet. 
iy ial a Mr. Fred, W. Irish. 


. ‘Mr. Hamilton Bell. 
Mistress Alice .. igge oe Wain- 


Mistress Dorothy. Miss inte Rose. 





12th. Alhambra. First Performance. 


THE BEGGAR STUDENT. 


Comic Opera, in Four Acts, adapted from 
the German by WM. BEATTY-KINGSTON, 
music by CARL MILLOCKER. 


Countess Palma-\ ya. Madge Stavart. 


tica .. 
Laura,., .. .. Miss Marion Hood. 
Stephania ,, _.. Miss Irene Verona, 


General Ollendorf Mr. Fred. Mervin. 
Major mayne Miss Marie Williams. 


heim 
Capt. Schleinits... Miss Alma Stanley. 
Capt. Arnheim... Mr. Albert Sims. 
Lieut. Richthoffen Miss Emily Duncan. 
Lieut. Henritz .. Miss Maggie Rayson. 


Ensign Rochhofi Miss Violet Melnotte. 
Snugn Popper | Miss Laurie Trevor. 





berg... 
Conrad Malitski. Mt. Henry Hallam, 
aye Romano- | Miss Fannie Leslie. 
Burgomaster Mr. A. Collini. 
Schnapps .. Mr. Aynsley Cook. 
Kummell .. Mr. G. Sinclair. 
Gilka .. Mr. W. Husk. 
Wurst .. .. Mr, T. Hodges, 
Onuphrie .. .. Mr. Geo. A. Honey. 
12th. Royalty. First Performance in 
London. 
LA COSAQUE. 


Comic Opera, in Three Acts, adapted 
from the French by SYDNEY GRUNDY, 
music by HERVE. 


Prince Gregoire.. Mons. Marius. 
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Prince Feodor ., Mr. Sidney Harcourt. | Alfred .. .. Miss Ivy Warner. 
Prince Cyrille ... Mr. H. Williams. Victor... «» Miss Kate Howard. 
Count Moleskin... Mr. H. Robinson. Raowl., .. .. MissAdaHill. — 
Pierre Strogoff.. Mr. B. Holmes. Brunehaut Miss Clara Douglas. 
Fules Primitiff .. Mr. Henry Ashley. Navette . Miss Rosée Heath. 
Madame Dupotin Miss Amalia, Don Nervose Miss Mattie Wynne. 
a Phémie .. Miss Scott. anu Si Miss — Avondale. 

vincess Ma- ermance .. .. Miss Lina. 

chinshoff.. . “| Miss Kate Santley. | ona Tuberosa’. Miss Sallie Turner. 

: Galsuinda .. Miss Madge Shirley. 





17th. St. James’s. First Performance. 
THE IRONMASTER. 


English Version, in Four Acts, by A. 
W. Prnero, of “Le Maitre de Forges” 
of GEORGES OHNET. 

Duc de Bligny .. Mr. Henley. 
Octave (Marquis 

‘de Be pr KY ¥ } Mr. Geo. Alexander. 
Baron de Préfont, Mr. H. Waring. 
Philippe Derblay. Mr. Kendal. 
Général de Pontac Mr. Brandon. 
Moulinet ... .. Mr. J. F. Young. 
Béchelin .. .. Mr. J. Maclean. 

Dr. Servan  .. Mr. A. Knight. 
Old Gobert,. .. Mr. R. Cathcart. 
Youn, ya .. Mr. Day. 

Mouc “3 Mr. Daniels. 


j ena of the 
Marquise } Mr. De Verney. 


Servant of Phi- 
lippe Derblay.. } Mr. T. Lovell. 


Marquise de j 
Beaupré.. . fe Mrs. Gaston Murray. 
—" de Pré. Miss Linda Dietz. 


_ Claire de Beaupré” Mrs. Kendal. 


Athénais .. .. Miss Vane. 
Suzanne Derblay. Miss Webster. 
Brigette .. .. Miss Turtle. 





17th. Empire. Revival. 
CHILPERIC. 


Comic Opera, in Three Acts, adapted 
by H. Hersex and H. B. Faantp, music 
by HERVE. 








17th. Globe. First Performance. 


DICK. 


Comic Opera, in Two Acts, written by 
ALFRED MURRAY, ,, music by EDWARD 
JAKOBOWSKI. 


Alderman Fitz- : 

pecan aaa } tr. J. L. Shine. 
Blobbs.. Mr. F. H. Laye. 
Hobbs .. Mr. Dé Lange. 
gs ey 36 of ja Mr. C. Cartwright. 
Jack Foskins ., Mr. Charles Lyall. 
Landlord .. .. Mr. W. Guise. 
Edgar.. .. Miss Hetty Chapman. 
Albert.. .. Miss K. ears am, 
Hassan .. Mr. W. W: 
Dick Whittington Miss Cane Dubois. 
Princess Badoura Miss Gladys Homfrey. 
Bulbul .. Miss L. Allen. 
Zobeide .. ..« Miss Violet Leslie, 
Fatima ze ‘ Miss Alice Holt. 
Miss riscilla 

Ss eggs i Miss Ewell. 
Edith . . «. Miss Georgie Grey. 
Maude ++ «+ Miss V. Noad. 
Blanche .. Miss F, Harcourt. 
Alice Fitswarren.. Miss Ethel Pierson. 





28th. Lyceum. Revival, 
RICHELIEU. 
Lord Lytton’s play, in Five Acts. 


Cardinal Richelieu Mr. Lawrence Barrett. 
Louis XUI. .. Mr. Mark Quinton. 


Chilpéric .. Mr. Herbert Standing. | Gaston, Duke of : 
Siegbert . Mr. Henry Wardroper. Orleans... Z Me, Mays Dalley, 
| Divitiacus .. Mr. Westlake Perry. Chevalier dej 
Rigolboche .. Mons. Paulus. Mauprat a i Pets James 
Alvarez .. he aradas .. r. James Fernandez. 
BieeBim-bo~,. j The Becthers Secchi. | 7p, Beringhen .. Mr. Philip Ben Greet. 
Brathvan .. .. Mr. Felix Bury. Foseph — 12 «. Mr. Fred W. Irish. 
Taska.. Mr. Lopresti. Huguet - «- Mr. J. A. Rosier. 
Toc .. .. .. Mr. James T. Powers, | Frangois .. .. Mr. ilton-Bell. 
Sieur de Gruelle. Mr, Harry Paulton. Clermont ,. .. Mr, A. Lotto. 
Frédévonda { Mdlle, Camille D’Ar- | First Secretary.. Mr. G. Lewis. 
eevee "+l ville. Second Secretary. Mr, Francis Raphael. 
Landry .. .«. Miss Agnes Consuelo. |. Zhird Secretary . Mr. Charles Cecil. 
Casan .. . MissClaraGraham. | Fulie de Mortimer Miss Marie Wainwri ght 
Miib. n { ee Gardi- Marion de r a Digby Willough- 
M2 oe 
i ; : ‘ ; Ys 
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22nd. Princess’s. First Performance, 





MAY. 


Ist. Court. 


First Performance, 


DEVOTION. 


Play, in Four Acts, by Dion Bovuct- 
CAULT, Jun. 


Duc de Chevreuse 
Comte de Chalais 
Abbé de Gondi .. 
Duc de Monbazon 


of the 


Genevieve .. 


Mr. John Clayton. 
Mr. H. B. Conway. 
Mr. D. Boucicault, Jun. 
Mr. Edmund Maurice. 
Mr. Gilbert Trent. 
Mr. G. F. Blackbourne. 
Mr. F. M. Paget. 

Mr, Tresahar, 

Mr. Walter Russell. 
Mr. Chalinor. 


Mr. Gerald Godfrey, 


Miss Ada Cavendish. 
Miss L. Venne. 





8rd. Haymarket. Revival. 
THE RIVALS. 
Sheridan’s Comedy, in Five Acts. 


Sir Rathiely Ab- } Mr. A. W. Pinero. 


solute ., 
Sir Luct u 5 

O’Trigger .. 
Captain Absolute 

ry. Faulkland,. 
Bob Acres .. 
David .... 
Fag ws 
Thomas .. .. 
Mrs. Malaprop . 
Fulia Melville .. 
Lydia Languish . 


Lucy se ve ve 


i Mr. Alfred Bishop. 


Mr.Forbes-Robertson. 
Mr. Bancroft. 

Mr. Lionel Brough. 
Mr. C. Brookfield. 
Mr, Elliot. 

Mr. Percy Vernon. 
Mrs. Stirling. 

Mrs. Bernard-Beere. 
Miss Calhoun, 

Miss Julia Gwynne. 





20th. Prince’s. 


First Performance. 


CALLED BACK. 


Drama, in a Prologue and Three Acts, 
by HucH Conway and J. Comyns Carr. 


Gilbert Vaughan 
Arthur Kenyon . 
Anthony March. 
Dr. Ceneri.. 
Paolo Macari .. 
Petrof .. 
Chief of the 
Police .. 
of the 


Mary Vau, han . 
Mrs. Wilkins ab 
Sus on as 


Mr. Kyrle Bellew. 
Mr. H. J. Lethcourt. 
Mr. Frank Rodney. 
Mr. G. W. Anson. 
Mr.H. “« 
Mr, S. Caffre 


Mr. Cordova. 


\ Mr. L. S. Dewar. 


. Ashman, 


Mr. Hargrave. 
Mr. Hilton. 

Mr. H. Cameron. 
Mr. Vandeleen. 
Miss Lingard. 
Miss Tilbury. 
Miss C. Parkes, 
Miss Aylward. 


CHATTERTON. 
Play, in One any) by Henry A. JONES 
ERMAN. 


Thomas Msi Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
Nat Boaden .. Mr. George Barrett. 


Lady Mary .. {MO Emmeline 


Ormsby. 
Cecilia .., .. Miss Mary Dickens, 
Mrs. Angel ., 


Mrs. Huntley. 





29th, Court. Revival. 
PLAY. 


Comedy, in Three Acts, by the late 
T. W. RoBERTSON, 


Th hevalti 
dene 96, Mei Seen Gag 
The Hon. mad Mr. Mackintosh. 


Fanquehere ., 
Frank Price ., Mr. H. B. Conway, 


Mr. Bodmin P 
Faden ”"*” |} Mr. Arthur Cecil. 


The Graf Von 


Staufenberg .. 


Mr. Edmund Maurice, 


Captain Stockstadé Mr. Gilbert Trent. 


A Croupier ° 
A Waiter.. .. 
A Flower Girl... 
Amanda ., .. 
Mrs. en 4 
Rosie . 


Mr. Gerald Godfrey. 
Mr, Chalinor. 

Miss Ward. 

Miss Amy Roselle. 
Miss M. A. Victor. 
Miss L. Venne. 





JUNE. 


2nd. Strand. Revival. 
OUR BOYS. 


Comedy, in Three Acts, by the late 
HENRY J. BYRON. 


Sir le A 
Cham 


Mr. Frank Archer, 


Talbot awcadeed. Mr. Charles Sugden, 


Perkyn Middle 
wick ,. 
Charles Middle. 
wick 6s oe 
Kempster .. ss 
Poddles .. «. 
Violet Melrose .. 
Mary Melrose .. 
Clarissa Champ- 


*} Mr. David James, 


Mr. H. Reeves Smith, 


Mr. Chester. 

Mr. Howard. 

Miss Lucy Buckstone, 
Miss Fortescue. 


Miss Robertha Erskine 





MEE eS 
Belinda .. .. 
28rd. Criterion. First Performance. 

FEATHERBRAIN. 


Comedy, in Three Acts, adapted from the 
French of BARRIBRE and GONDINET, 
by JaMEs ALBERY. 


SamuelConey .. Mr. Mackintosh. 
Valentine Day., Mr. George Giddens, 


Miss Cicely Richards. 

















8th. Lyceum. Revival. 
TWELFTH et or, WHAT 
You LL. 
Shakespeare’s ple in Five Acts. 


Malwolio .. Mr. Henry Irving. 
The Duke Orsino Mr. Terriss. 
Sir Toby Belch., Mr. David Fisher. 


Sir Andrew } Mr. Francis Wyatt. 





Aguecheck 

Fabian ., .. Mr, Andrews. 

Clown .. .. Mr. §. Calhaem, 

Sebastian ., .. Mr. F. Terry 

Antonio .. .. Mr. H. Howe 

A Sea Captain... Mr. Tyars. 

Valentine... .. Mr. Mellish 

Curio... .. .. Mr. Haviland. 

4A Friar .. .. Mr. Harb 

First Officer Mr. Archer. 

Second Officer .. Mr. Harwood. 

Olivia .., Miss Rose Leclercq. 

Maria .. Miss L, Payne. 

Viola .. Miss Ellen Terry. 
22nd. Novelty. First 

Performance. 


LOVE’S MESSENGER. 
‘Poetical Play, in One Act, by ALFRED 


. CALMOUR. 
Sir PhilipSydney Mr. F. H. Macklin, 
Moy Herbert .. Miss Kate Rorke. 


ee Constance \ Miss Maud Milton. 





Lucette .. 2, ’ Miss Leslie Bell, 
: AUGUST. 
2nd. Olympic. First Performance, 
TWINS. 


Farcial Comedy, in Three Acts, by 
JosEPH DERRICK. 


Titus Spinach .. : 
Timothy Spinach \ Mr. Edward Righton. 
Mr, Billings .. Mr. H. H. Vincent. 


Adolphus Bil- } Mr. Lawrence Cautley. 


lings 
The "Misereack Mr. Fred, Desmond. 
Mr, Arrack’® ., Mr. J. G. Wilton. 
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Ferdinand Petti- Richards .. .. Mr. Edmund Lyons. 
grew ”} Mr. W. Blakeley. Mr. Rollox :. Mr. Herbert Akburst. 
Don Stephano MM Rampunkah .. Mr. J. W. Bradbury. 
Ruy Gomasz . I - Marius. Hon. Mrs. Granby Miss Carlotta Leclercq. 
Tipper .. Mr. H. Saker. Miss Edith Miss E. Rosier. 
Ts. Coney »« Miss Marie Jansen. Granby... , si 
Mrs, Pettigrew., Miss Rose Saker. Mrs. Billin s .. Miss Ethel Hope; 
73 le Bary om} Miss Isabelle Evesson. 1 O'Haver- \ vrigg Emma Ritta. 
Nelly... Miss Annie Rose. Matilda Spinach Miss Eliza Rudd. 
Gimp... .. .. Miss R. Norreys. 
Mary Ann... Miss E. Vining. Oth. Haymarket. First Performance. 
EVERGREEN. 
JULY. New Version, in Two Acts, by W. H. 


POLLOCK, of ** Le Réveil du Lion.” 


M. Stanislas de 

Fonblanche .. 
Ernest de Fon- 

blanche... .. 
Hector Mauléon 
Gustave D'Arcy 
Alexis Rouviére 
Francois Bellot,. 
Baptiste .. .. 
Charlotte de Vil- 


Miravel.. 
The Baronne 
Cabrion.. 


} Mr. C. Brookfield. 


} Mr. Maurice. 


H. B. Conway. 
Mr. H. Reeves. 
Mr. Leonard. 

Mr. Beasley. 

Mr. Eaton. 


Mr. 


i) Miss M. A. Victor. 


Miss Julia Gwynne. 


de \ Miss Maud Williamson 
ney Miss Jenny Lefevre. 





29th. Olympic, 


First Performance. 


WRITTEN IN SAND. 


Comedy, in One Act, by F. W. 
BROUGHTON, 


Frank Seaton ,, 
Fairfax Rendall 
Tom Potts.. 4s 
Kate Shirley ., 
Sister Winifred 


Mr. H. H. Vincent. 
a Laurence Cautiey. 
r. J. W. Bradbury. 
Mics Edith Jordan. 
Miss A. Montagu. 





SEPTEMBER. 


9th. Toole’s. 


First Performance in 


London. 

THE BABES; or, W(H)INES 
FROM THE WOOD. 
Burlesque, in Two Acts, by HARRY 
PAULTON. 


Sir Rowland 
Buttre .. 
per! Me Sc Se 
Patty Buttre .. 
Bertie Patchoulie 
Victor re ° 
aaa 
Reginald .. . 
Dolly .4) 06 90 
Tessie nee 
Governess .. 
Ralph Reckless 
Bill Booty, * 


Mr. Charles E, Stevens. 


Miss Carlotta Zerbini. 
Miss Edith Vane. 
Miss Alice Esden. 
Miss Laurie Trevor. 
Miss Emmie Graham. 
Miss Florrie Melville. 
Mr. Willie Edouin. 
Miss Alice Atherton. 
Miss Kate Searle, 
Miss Grace Huntley. 
Mr. Lionel Brough. 





Nag pipe ai  Tinporland Revivals. 












Maude ye 
Mudge 


Miss Ada Warden. 
Miss Amy Trevelyan. 


Bolus.. .. .. Mr. E. Fyfe-Scott. 
Ben Bosun Miss Fanny Moore. 
Nathaniel .. Mr. E. St. Albyn. 





25th. Vaudeville. First Performance. 
SAINTS AND SINNERS. 
Play, in Five Acts, by HENRY A, JONES. 


Facob Fletcher .. Mr. Thomas Thorne. © 
George Kingsmill Mr. Henry Neville. 
Captain Fanshaw Mr. H. B. Conway. 
Samuel —" Mr, Mackintosh. 


Lot Burden Mr. F. Thorne. 
Prabble ..,  .. Mr. E, M. Robson. 
Peter eee . Mr, W. Lestocq. 
Raddles ., .. Mr. F. Grove. 


ag -» « Mr. W. Howe. 
Letty Fletcher ., Miss Cissy Grahame. 


Lydia és Miss Kate Phillips. 
Mrs. Parridge .. .. Miss M. A. Giffard. 
Fanny Parridge. Miss L. Peach. 





OCTOBER. 
llth. Savoy. Revival. 
THE SORCERER. 


Comic Opera, in Two Acts, written by W. 
S. GILBERT, composed by ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN. 


Sir Marmaduke : 
iin ©: } Mr. Richard Temple. 





Alexis ., .. Mr. Durward Lely. 
Dr. Daly... { ee Barring- 
Notary .. .. Mr. Lugg. 
I ,  aacate 1 } Mr. George Grossmith. 
Lady Sangazure Miss R. Brandram. 
Aline.. .. .. Miss Leonora Braham, 
Mrs. Partlet Miss Ada Dorée. 
Constance .. Miss Jessie Bond. 
16th. Princess’s. Revival. 
HAMLET. 


Swtaxmereaae’ S Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
Hamlet .. .. Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
Ophelia Miss Eastlake. 


Claudius, King 8 
rey vols } at. E. S. Willard. 


psy “poaish Mr. John Dewhurst. 
Polonius .. Mr. Clifford Cooper. 
Horatio .. .«. Mr. J. R. Crauford. 
Laertes . Mr. Frank Cooper. 
First Actor . Mr. Walter Speakman 
Second Actor ., Mr. Williamson. 
Rosencrantz .. Mr.G. R. Foss. 
Guildenstern ., Mr. C. Fulton 
Osric.. «. «. Mr. Neville Dodne. 
Marcellus., ., Mr. H: Evans. 
Bernardo .. Mr. W. A. Elliott, 


Francesco... .. 


Mr. H. De Solla. 











First Gravedigger Mr. George Barrett. 








Second ditto Mr. H. Bernage, 
Priest... Mr. M. Cleary. 
Messenger. Mr. H, Besley. 
- Sailor ., ... Mr, Lennox. 
Gertrude, Queen) Miss Margaret Leigh- 
of Denmark.. ton. 
Player Queen .. Miss Mary Dickens. 
NOVEMBER. 


1st: Lyceum. Revival. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
SHAKESPEARE’S Tragedy, jn Five Acts. 


Romeo .. .. Mr. W. Terriss. 
Mercutio .. .. Mr. Herbert Standing. 
Tybalt ., .. Mr. J. Anderson. 
Paris., .. .. Mr. E. Maurice. 
Montague.. .. Mr. De-Cordova. 
Capulet .. .. Mr. George Warde. 
Friar Laurence Mr. Arthur Stirling. 
Friar Fohn .. Mr. W. Russell. 
Apothecary .. Mr. Ben Greet. 
Prince Escalus,, Mr. Harwood. 
Benvolio .. .. Mr. Arthur Lewis. 
Balthazar... .. Mr. K. Black. 
Peter.. .. .. Mr. H. Kemble. 
Sampson .. .. Mr. Murray. 





Gregory .. .. Mr. Lewis Gillespie. 
Abram... .. Mr. Millward. 

Lady Montague Miss O’Reilly. 

Lady Capulet .. Mrs. Charles Calvert. 
Nurse to Juliet Mrs, Stirling 
Juliet, Miss Mary Anderson. 
6th. Court. First Regular Perform- 


ance in London. 
YOUNG MRS. WINTHROP. 
Play, in Three Acts, by BRONSON 
HOWARD. 

Douglas Winthrop Mr. H. B. Conway. 
Herbert .. Mr. H. Reeves Smith, 
Dick Chetwyn .. Mr. Frederick Kerr, 
Buxton Scott .. Mr. Arthur Cecil. 
Sohn .. ... ». Mr. Whitmore. 
i inn mh ae Miss Marion Terry. 
Mrs. Winthrop . Miss Lydia Foote. 





Edith... .. .. Miss Norre 
Mrs.Dick Chetwyn Mrs. John Food. 
8th. Haymarket, Revival. 

DIPLOMACY. 


English Version, in Four Acts, by CLE- 
MENT ScoiT and B. C. STEPHENSON, 
of SARDOU’s ‘‘ Dora.” < 

Henry Beauclerc Mr. Bancroft. 

SJulian Beauclerc Mr.Forbes-Robertson. 

Algie Fairfax .. . Mr. . ‘. 

Count Orloff .. Sere eee 


more. 
Baron Stein .. Mr.C. Brookfield. 
Markham «eee Mr. York, 
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Antoine +.» Mr. Charles Eaton. 
Shepherd .. .. Mr. Mitchelson. 


Lady" Henry } Mrs. Bancroft. 


Fairfax... 
Marquise de Rio- \ yricg Te Thidre. 
Mrs. Bernard-Beere. 


Zares .. 
Countess Zicka.. ; 

Miss Calhoun. 
Miss Polak. 


oe ee 





17th. Comedy. First Performance. 


THE GRAND MOGUL. 
Comic Opera, in Three Acts, adapted from 
the French by H. B. FARNIE, music by 
EDMOND AUDRAN. 


Ayala . «. Mr. Frederick Leslie. 
Prince Mignapour Mr. Henry Bracy, 


The rene | Mr. Frank Wyatt. 


Coquelouche , 
en Mr. Arthur Roberts. 
Djemma .. .. Miss Florence St.John. 
Sara .. .. Miss Farebrother. 
Orissa .. .. Miss Clara Graham. 
Miss Rosée Heath. 


Patchouli .. .. 
Bengaline.. Mdlle. Berthe Latour. 





22nd. Criterion. First Performance. 


THE CANDIDATE. 


Comedy, in Three Acts, adapted from the 
French. 

Viscount Oldacre Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

Alaric Bafin .. Mr. George Giddens. 

Barnabas Goodeve Mr. W. Bakeley. 


Amos — 
yA | Mr. Alfred Maltby. 





—_— Havel-\ vty, W., Gregory. 
dees .. «. Mr, W. Barron. 


Dowager Coun- 
tess Osterley .. } Miss Fanny Coleman. 


Lady Clarissa } Miss Florence Beale. 


Lady Dorothy a 
Osterley... 4 Miss Kate Rorke. 


arto ngg Amos Mart- ~ Miss Rose Saker. 
ett. es 








DECEMBER. 
28rd. Savoy. Revival. 


THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE ; 
or, THE SLAVE OF DUTY. 


“‘ Melo-Dramatic” Opera in Two Acts, 
written by W. S. GILBERT, music by 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

(Performed entirely by children.) 


Major - General \ yraster Edward Percy. 


Stanley.. ..) aa 

The Pirate Ki ing { worms Sayles Ane 
Master William 

Samuel Pickering. 

Frederick , Master Harry Tebbutt. 

Sergeant of Police Master Charles Adeson 

Mabel .. «» Miss Elsie Joel. 

Edith i Miss Alice Vicat, 

Kate .. .. «. Miss Eva Warren. 

L { Miss Florence Mont- 

sabel a 


rose, 
Ruth.. .. «+ Miss Georgie Eemeiadl. 


7 




















































pee 
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A 


Anvpison (Miss Fanny), 3. 
Adeson (Stephen) as the ‘ Pirate King’ (Prrates 
‘aa Penzance), 73. 
ery (James), Featherbrain, 45. 
ler (George) ) as ‘D’Auinay’ (Comedy and 


It. 

PR hm Theatre, 27,'76. 

ig ater ‘eng bog e as ‘ Clarice’ (Contetyond 
7) agedy), Ty te alatea’ and ‘ Clarice,’ 52 ; 
ae, uliet,” 


“— (G. Was Dr. Ceneri’ (Called Back), 
Archer mapa as ‘Julian Grey’ (7he New 


Pee (Wil lim), ar. 
Atherton (Miss Alice) as ‘ Tessie’ (The Bades), 


atin (Edmond), The Grand Mogul, 69. 
Avenue Theatre, 12, 75. 


B 
ong (The); or Wih)ines from the Wood, 53, 


Bancroft (S. B.) as ‘ Faulkland,’ 37; as 
Beauclerc’ (Diplomacy), 

Basene® (Mrs.) as ‘Kate Reeve’ (A Lesson), 
17; as ‘ Lady Fairfax’ (Dzplomacy), 68. 

Barker ( (Richard), 72 

Barnes (J. H.) as the ‘Regent’ (Comedy and 


as ‘ Nat Boaden” (Chatterton), 
42; as the‘ 4 Gtavedleger’ (Hamlet), 64. 

Barre ett yee as ‘Chatterton,’ 42; as ‘Ham- 
et,” 5 

Barrett (Lawrence) as ‘ or Yorick’ (Yorick’s 
Leve), 2 as ‘ Richelieu,’ 3 

eg th heodore) and Gondinet (Edmond), 

Téte de Linotte, 45. 

A brash Rutland) as ‘King Hildebrand’ 

ene. ‘da),4; as the ‘Vicar’? (Zhe Sor- 


as ‘ Henry 


cerer), 
PN eaatchidg (Maurice) as ‘Count Orloff’ (Dzp/o- 
macy), 69. 
“"e Kingston (Wm.), Zhe Beggar Student, 


a (H.) as ‘ Rev. Robert Spalding’ 
a Sara Secretary), 24; as ‘Paolo Ma- 
Called Back), 40. 
Si ar Student (77 he), 27,7 
lew rire yrle) as "Heephcey Goddard’ (Break- 
utterfly), 21; as ‘Gilbert Vaughan’ 
(c alled Back), 40. 
Bells (The), 52. 
—_ poe tc yg ) as ‘Lady Guntag: (Peril), 
as ‘Julia’ (The Rivals), 37; as ‘Countess 
Ticks ’ (Diplomacy), 68. 
Bettel S aN (Der), 27. 
Beverley (W.), Fi 64. 
Btbliothekar Der), 22. 
Birmingham, heatre Royal, 53. 
ma (Alfred) as ‘ Sir Lucius 0” Trigger,’ 37. 
=" (Alexandre), Le Député de Bombignac, 


Bond (Miss Jessie) as ‘Melissa’ (Princess Ida), 
4; as ‘Constance’ (7he Sorcerer), 57. 
Boucicault (Dion, Junr.), Devotion, 33; as the 
* Abbé’ (Devotion), 34. 
Brahees (M Miss Leonora) as ‘ Princess Ida,’ 4; as 
* Aline’ (7he Sorcerer), 57 
Brandram ron R.) as iy Sangazure’ (The 


Breakin, be 19, 76. 
Brine, oy tf, 19, 7 


INDEX. 





Brookfield Charice) as * David’ (The Rivals), 
38; as‘M. de 7 eee Lean 51; 
as + Bacon Stein’ (Dzplomac. 

Brough (Lionel) as the ‘ Beadle’ Rent Gwynne), 

pe. = a” Acres,’ 37; as ‘ Bill Booty ’ (Zhe 


Bitentie F. W.), Written in Sand, 52. 

sp <n fi Phyllis) as ‘Maimouné’ (Cama- 
ral: zaman), 12 

Bruce (Edgar) ‘as ‘Sir George Carlyon’ (/x 
Honour Bound), 8. 

Buchanan (Robert), Lady Clare, 29. 

Burnand (F. C.), ‘amaralsaman, 12; A Lesson, 
16; Paw Clawdian, 14. 

Byron (Henry J.), Our Boys, 44. 


C. 


CALHOUN (Miss) as ‘Lady Duncan’ 4 Lesson), 
as ‘Lydia + La 375. ‘Dora’ 





Calmour ack. 38 7 *, Love's Messenger, 48. 
Camaralzaman, 12, 7 7 

Cambridge, Theatre soya, 22. 

Candidate The), » 71, Br. 


’Oyly), 56, 
Carton (R. C OP es % Mee Vereker, Q.C. (Low 


teecaare and Conway (Hugh), Called 
Back, 38. 


Cavendish (Miss Ada) as ‘ Mercy, Merrick’ 7" he 
New Magdalen), 4; as ‘Marie’ (Devotion), 35. 

Cellier (Frank), 72. 

Chatne (Une), 8. : 

Chatterton, re hay 

Chilptric, 3 

Clayton (yokn) as ‘Sir Jasper Combe’ (Dan’Z 

my 22; as the ‘ Duc de Chevreuse’ (Devo- 


che Ms, The New Magdalen, 4. 

Comedy and hay ng % 52, 75+ 

Comedy Theatre, 69, 8 

Conway (H. B.) as the ‘Comte de Chalais’ (De- 
wotton), 35; 6 ancners Fanshawe’ (Saints 
and Sinners ‘er 

ie (Hugh) pry Carr (J. Comyns), Cadled 


Bac 
Cooper  Eiiftora) as *Polonius,’ 64. 
Cooper (Frank) as ‘ Laertes,’ 63. 
Cosague (La), 28, 76. 
Court by, a ; 7, 2 29, 334 42, 68, 75, 76, 78, 80. 
Crauford (J. R ‘ Hovatio,' 63 3 
Criterion Toca 29, 45) 71, 8, 81. 


D 


Dan'l Druce, 22, 
D’Arville : Miss Cesille) as ‘ Frédégonda’ (CAz7- 


pric), 3 

Dipnthés de Bombignac (Ze), 7% 

Derrick Goseyih Twins, 49. 

Devotion, 34 

Dewhurst ( kn) as the ‘Ghost’ (Hamie?), on 

Dick, 3 ue 

Dickoes (Charles), The Old C: uriosity Shop, 

Dickens yea ) as the ‘Player 3% , 
PR rw onad 


Boone eville) as ¢ Osric,’ rt 

Dorée (Miss Ada) as ‘ Mrs. “Bartlett (The Sor- 
cerer), 57. 

Duel sans Richelieu (Un), 33- 





















a¥; Fy Se 
= 


fh 38; as 


il) wee 7h 
Be ag Ne 


Saisie 


*Ruth’ (Pirates of 


P as: 
Estabanez (Joacquin), 25. 
Bvergreen, 51, 79. 


¥F 


Farniz (H. B.), Nell Commons, 12, 

Farren (Miss E.) ~ Camar. an,’ 12, 

Featherbrain, 45, 78 

Forbes- Robertion (J.) as ‘Captain Absolute,’ 
37; as ‘ Julian Beauclerc’ (Diplomacy ), 69. 

Pactucue (Miss) as ‘ Dorothy’ (Dan’i Druce), 


22. 
Foss (G. R oF as ‘ Rosencrantz,’ 63. 


Fisher (David) 
Fulton (C.) as ‘ ’t Suitdenstern,’ ” 64. 


G 


Gaiety THEATRE, 7,12, 75. 
vara ( (George) as ‘ Alaric Baffin’ (7ie Can- 


ptt S.), The Palace of Truth, 8; Comedy 
ged 9 Dan'l Druce, 22; and Sulli- 
thu) "byieont lda; or Castle Ada- 
zt, @Y he Sorcerer, 56; The Pirates of 
Powe, 2. 


Glasgow, Princess’ ’s Theatre, 7. 
lobe Theatre, 4, 22, 31, 74, 77+ 


bei (Bdmond} and Barriére (Theodore), Za 
Téte de Linotte, 
Grahame (Miss Bissy) as ‘Letty Fletcher’ 
Grand Megas The) 6 i 
fogu 2), 69, 8x. 
Grand 


Grossmith { (Gen ) as ‘King Gama’ (Princess 
{da), 45, Fe) hn Wellington Wells’ (Zhe 


Ghundy cm In Honour Bound, 8; La 


Cosaque, 28. 
Gwynne (Miss *Julia) as ‘ Lucy’ (Zhe Revals), 38. 


H 
Hatévy (Ludovic) and Meilhac (Henri), Zolotte, 


16. 
Hamlet revived rm a Princess’s, 57, 80. 
Hann (Walter), 
Harris (Miss 
Hastings, Gai 
+ eat (C. ay The Peloade Secretary, 22. 
oa “Theatre, 15, 16, 22, 355 51, 68, 75, 78, 


Hitman (H.) and Jones (H. A.), Breaking a 
Butterfly, 19; C. aby 4l. 
a oC, 28; Chilpéric, 31. 


Charles 
ist exvey ( J.) as ‘ orks Cattermole’ (Zhe Private 
Secreta 
Howard (Bronson), Brighton, 29; Young Mrs. 
Win an 


Howells 


fae Matar ds Love, 25. 
Huntley Miss 
Babes), 


oa as ‘Ralph Reckless’ (7he 


I 


Issen (Henrik 


Tronmaster (: the), 29,.77+ 





trying vagy? returns honk America after his 
ere, os ata? reser) Be 
*Malvollos 47; as as, 
lieu,’ 52 ; commences his secon atta 
rey A Rony 


J 
ar tp (Edmund) and Murray (Alfred), 


Dick, 
James 1 Javid) as Shou Middlewick’ (Our 


45. 
Jou” i iss Elsie) as ‘Mabel’ (Pirates of Pen- 
zance), 73. 
Jones (H. A.), Saints and Sinners, 54; and 
Herman (H.), Breaking a Butterfly, 193 Chat- 
terton, 41. 


K 
Kenpat (Mrs.) as ‘Claire de Beaupré’ (Zhe 
Tronmaster\, wr 
) as ‘Philippe “Derblay’ (Zhe 


Kendal (W. 
Lronmaster), 3% 


L 


Lady Clare, 2 
ry (Mirs.) as ‘Lady Ormond ’ (Perz2), 16. 
ta ton (Miss Margaret) as the ‘Queen’ (Ham- 


mM t), 64 
Lely (Durward) a e Alexis’ (The Sorcerer), » 3. 
igre (Miss) as ‘ Lady Janet Roy’ (The ew 

ay Soy 43 as the‘ Marquise de Rio-Zarés 
(Diplomacy), 68. 

Leslie (Miss Fannie) as the ‘ Beggar Student,” 27 ; 
as * Dick,’ 3 

Lesson (A), 

Lindos ( (Miss Marie) as ‘ Almi-i-da’ (Paw Claw- 
ian 

Lingard (iiss) as ‘Flora Goddard? ( (Breaking a 
see 21; as ‘Pauline’ (Called Back), 


Lanotte 

aorta as s ‘ Little Nell’ and the‘ Marchioness,’ 6. 
Louts XT, §2. 

Love's Messenger, 48, 79. 

Low Water, 4, 74. 

—_—< Theatre, 9, 24, 32, 46, 52, 65, 755/76, 77, 


Pe Soy (Lord), 32. 


M 


‘* Mairre pe Forces” (Le), 29. 

Margery’s Lovers, 17, 75. 

Maria de Rohan, 33 

Marius (C. D.) as Ruy Gomaz’ (Featherbrain), 


Maryiebins Theatre, 68. 

Matthews Fe Brander) Margery’ 's Lovers, 17. 

Matthews (Miss Helen), 

Meilhac (Henri) and alévy sep spames. 5 alitn 
16;,and Millaud (Albert), Za ~ 

Milland “ped and Meilhac 20 ge 7 


fo, Der Kypngg Student, 27. 
Milton ( iss Maude * Lady Constance’. 
(Love’s Messen, 

Mestnee C (Miss wenger as ‘Isabel’ (Pirates of 

enZAnce 

Moser (ven, Ser Bibliothekar, 22. 

Much Ado ‘ifred) — 

Murray d fakobowski (Edmund), 

ich, 3%. 

Musette, 6, 

My Sweetheart, 7. 








Nell Gwynne, 12, 
Neville (Henry) “ ‘George Kingsmill ’ (Saznts 
and Sinners), 56. 
New York, Madison Square Theatre, 24; Park 
corel 25; Fifth Avenue Theatre, 29; Star 
52. 
Novelty Theatre, 4, 48, 74, 79+ 


oO 


Ounet (Georges), Le Mattre de Forges, 29. 
Old Curiosity Shop (The), 6, 74. 

Olympic rin rama 3» 45 29, 41, 49, 52, 79» 

Opéra Comique, 6, 56, 74. 

Our Boys, 44, 78. 


P 


Palace of Truth (The), 8 

Palmer (Miss Minnie) as ¢ y Sweetheart,’ 7. 

Paris, Gymnase The:tre, 15; Vaudeville, 16, 33, 

45,.08; Théatre Frangais, 71. 

Paslion (Harry), 7) rs Babes, 53. 

Paw Clawdian, 14) 7 

Penley (W. S.) as Rev, Robert Spalding’ (7he 
Private Secretary), 2 = 

Percy (Edward) as ajor-General Stanley’ 
(Pirates of Penzance), 73. 

Peril, ts, 


bay = “Abs lenent), 12, 65; and Stephenson (B. C.), 
Sielon (Gaeiad ws* Thari-o-galus’ (Paw Claw- 


dian), i 

Simpson aria), 3. 

Simpson J. ey ee ee 33- 

Sorcerer 

with 6 “(Waterye as the ‘ First Player ’ (Ham- 


Stage’ 7) he), 
Standing (aber) as ‘ Chilpéric 
eo (B. C.) and Scott (Cleseat), Diplo- 


macy, 

St. James’s Theatre, 2 

St. obn (Miss F ioraneyh ‘4 ‘Nell Gwynne,’ 14; 
as ‘ Djemma’ (Zhe Grand Mogul), 70. 

Sngieg (Asthn) as the ‘Friar’ (Romeo and 


Stirling (Mrs.) as ‘Mrs. Malaprop,’ 37; as the 
‘Nurse’ (Romeo wag ‘uliet), 68. 
Strand Theatre, 7, 44. 
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PRESS OPINIONS. 


\y _ “Hamlets we have had in plenty, but of ‘Famous Hamlets,’ from Shakespeare’s own me 
down to the present generation, as we learn from the excellent and very opportune little boo! 
on this subject just issued by Mr. Austin Brereton, there have been but fifteen.””—Zhe Times. 

“Mr. Brereton has written a book which, besides being critical and interesting, is a work of 
much research. Of Burbage little can be said; concerning Betterton, Garrick, and their suc- 
cessors, however, we have ample stores of information. These Mr. Brereton has carefully 
ransacked, and he has supplied, in addition, an excellent selection of criticisms on Hamlet, 
English and German.” —Notes and Queries. 

“Some Famous Hamlets’ is the title of an admirably-written brochure from the accomplished 
pen of Mr. Austin Brereton. The author deals with the most famous representatives of the 
character, from*Burbage to Fechter, and he has handled the historical facts presented to us in 
a clear and pleasant style, making his'work extremely agreeable reading. It is invaluable to 

the student of stage history. Looking at the present mania for Shakespearean productions, 
this.capital little book should be sure of a wide citclé of readers.” —The Court Circular. 

“ Pleasant arid instructive reading, and in all:respects to be commended.” — The Queen, 

“Some Famous Hamlets, from Burbage to Fechter’ is the title of a very interesting shil- 
ling book, admirably prepared by Mr. Austin Brereton, one of the best stage historians of our 
time. Besides a careful critical summary of the distinguishing features of the embodiment of 
Hamlet by celebrated actors of the past, a comprehensive record is given of the opinions of the 
most ‘eminent exponents of the play. No Shakespearean student should neglect the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring this valuable and well-arranged work, possessing especial interest at the — 
present time.” —E. L. Buancuarp in the Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

“The writing is excellent in quality, and the work will be read with deep interest by all 
genuine lovers of the and dramatic art.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 

“ Altogether he has given us a book for which he deserves the sincere thanks of lovers of 
the English drama.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“Mr. Austin Brereton has brought together fifteen of these personations, and discusses their 
different and comparative merits in a brilliant-and incisive fashion.” —Boston ( U.S.A.) Herald. 

“A shilling volume has appeared in London from the pen of Mr. Austin Brereton, who has “A 
already made a name for himself as a dramatic writer through his ‘ Henry Irving.’ The new “4 
work, ‘Some Famous Hamlets, from Burbage to Fechter,’ contains much that is of interest 
alike to the general reader and the student. It embodies a critical analysis of the readings of 
fifteen nators, and touches on the artistic career of each in as comprehensive a manner as 
the limits of the work will allow. Mr. Brereton’s style is fluent and graceful, infusing a life- 
yp vee into what might easily become a mere philosophical essay.” —Boston (U.S.4.) Daily 

iser. , 
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PRESS OPINIONS. 


“Mr. Brereton’s book will be welcome to all theatrical anecdotists who like to be precise or 
to refresh their memories with the details of bygone nights at the play, and altogether his 
pleasantly written chapters and copious appendices furnish not a little interesting memoranda 
and information regarding the history of the remarkable revival of public interest in the 
stage of recent times.” —The Daily News. : 


“ Mr, Brereton’s volume contains, apart from criticism, by far the most interesting account of 
Mr. Irving’s career that has yet appeared. Nor is Miss Ellen Terry forgotten. Indeed the 
most charming, if not altogether the best picture in the book, is the very graceful one represent- 
ing Miss Terry in the character of Portia.” —The St. James's Gazette. 


“Mr. Austin Brereton has, howevér, dared to stem the tide, and has produced a book that 

» will be welcomed and purchased by all who love the stage of to-day, and admire the man who 

is its greatest and most distinguished ornament. The life of Henry Irving is no ordinary book. | 

It is statistical, but it is never dull. | [ts facts are indisputable, but its interest is not wholly. | 

ined in dates and figures. It is at once a picture- for the drawing-room table and a 

reference volume for the dramatic library. Its personal history reads like romance, and there 

is no attempt made to be bombastic or dogmatic in criticism. . . . For the present, the life 

~ ‘of Henry Irving is at once a history and a text-book. It is interesting to the passing : 

it is simply invaluable to the student. No library will be complete without it.”—CLement 
Scorr, in Theatre. 


_ This handsome volume is not only a most valuable contribution to the dramatic literature 
a the day, but one ef the — a of an pace Np | pecs sary coe 
in every comment, singularly comprehensive in ever : in 
of savdlagmnaity this vdesieabdie aaa otk be read with canes intend by all who have watched 
- the career of a thorough artist, whose earnest labours have secured the esteem and admiration 
of a play-going public on both sides of the Atlantic Oceam. For many reasons this interesting 
: ) a is one of the most notable of the season.”—E. L. BLancuarp, in The Birmingham Daily 
tte. 

“The book will most likely be widely and eagerly read, because it is an unquestionable fact 
that very many people are interested in Mr. Irving, and they will be glad to obtain trust- 
worthy information regarding his early life and the circumstances of his training for the 
profession in which he has achieved such striking success. His book will be permanently valuable 

-on two grounds—as a collection of facts, and because it contains a series of full-page illustra- 
\ tions delineating Mr. Irving in some of his best-known parts. Most of them are very excellent 
from an artistic point, and singularly faithful.”— The Scotsman. 

“This memoir was authorised by himself, and it may therefore be accepted as the standard t 
work onthis subject. . . . In this sketch of Henry Irving the biographer has pursued the 
only course that is practicable for the writer of the memoir of a man still living, still in the 
publie gaze. He has written from the standpoint of sympathy and honest admiration, simply 
and sensibly, neither yielding to his own enthusiasm nor striving to make a display of his critical | 
faculties and doctrines. The aim has been to present, in a terse style and a condensed form, all ms 
the essential facts and documents that constitute, describe, or illustrate Mr. Irving’s career, and ; 

~ the bi her has thus produced a useful and interesting work, showing his subject and not 
“himself, Mr. Brereton’s account of the early life of his subject is i fresh and pleasiitg, 
ted lad, and in the literary 
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